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URGENT! 


Vital  Waste  PAPER  Collections 
Can't  Afford  to  Waste  TIME 


Waste  paper  collections  throughout  the  country  are 
reported  running  below  the  quotas  set  by  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board.  Publishers  have  been  unstinting  in  their 
efforts  to  arouse  public  opinion,  yet  millions  of  available 
tons  of  waste  paper  remain  in  hiding. 

If  the  critical  gap  in  the  paper  supply  is  to  be  bridged 
successfully,  it  is  obvious  that  something  more  than 
publicity  must  be  geared  into  the  drive. 

In  this  connection,  the  experience  of  Chicago  may  be 
of  interest  to  publishers.  In  the  opinion  of  Herbert  M. 
Faust,  salvage  director  of  the  WPB,  metropolitan  Chicago 
is  leading  the  nation  in  waste  paper  collection. 

Normal  collections  of  waste  paper  in  Chicago  are 
approximately  46,000  tons  a  month.  In  January  this  was 
increased  to  75,000  tons.  Average  weekly  receipts  by  34 
paper  mills  in  the  Chicago  area  were  40,885  tons  in 
January,  an  increase  of  15,952  tons  over  November,  and 


the  last  week  in  January  showed  receipts  of  45,600  tons. 

This  stepped  up  return  reflects  the  cooperation  of 
municipal  authorities,  schools,  churches,  labor  unions, 
industries  and  many  other  organizations.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  program  organized  on  a  for-the-duration  basis  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  full-time  chairman  engaged  by  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Waste  paper  has  been  designated  by  military  and 
government  officials  as  the  No.  1  critical  salvage  material. 
National  success  in  this  effort  can  be  no  greater  than  the 
sum  of  local  achievements. 

What  Chicago  has  learned  in  its  efforts  to  put  waste 
paper  collection  on  a  practical,  workable,  continuous 
basis  for  the  duration  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Address 
John  R.  Robinson,  salvage  campaign  director,  Chicago 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  211  W.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 


from  24th  to  2nd  place  in  five  years . . .  TOTAL  DISPLAY  LINAGE 

— and  another  2nd  in  the  sixth  /  All  Moiniiw  Papeu  (M«Sa  ReeorJa) 


1.  New  York  News 

2.  New  York  Times 

3.  Chicago  Tribune 

4.  Boston  Herald 

5.  New  Orleans  Times-Pie. 

S.  Louisville  Cour.-Joumal 
7.  Los  Angeles  Times 

i  Rochester  Oem.&Chron. 

9.  Memphis  Com.  Appeal 
19.  New  York  Her.  Tribune 

11.  Miami  Herald 

12.  Omaha  World-Herald 

13.  Schenectady  Gazette 

14.  Trenton  State  Gazette 
II  Dallas  News 

19.  Johnstown  Democrat 
17.  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
11  Kansas  City  Times 

19.  St  Paul  Pioneer-Press 

20.  Boston  Globe 

21.  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem. 

22.  Minneapolis  Tribune 

23.  Washington  Post 

24.  ■SMBIiliffilfflBIHM 
21  Troy  Record 


New  York  News 
Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  Times 
Boston  Herald 
New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Washington  Times-Her. 
Memphis  Com.  Appeal 
Louisville  Cour.-iournal 
Trenton  State  Gazette 
New  York  Her.  Tribune 
Miami  Herald 
Dallas  News 
Schenectady  Gazette 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Rochester  Dem.&Chrofl. 
Johnstown  Democrat 


Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
SL  Paul  Pioneer-Press 
Kansas  City  Times 
Boston  Globe 
Washington  Post 
Camden  Post 
Minneapolis  Tribune 


New  York  News 
Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  Times 
New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 
Boston  Herald 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Memphis  Com.-Appeal 
Washington  Times-Her. 
Trenton  State  Gazette 
Miami  Herald 

Dallas  News 
Louisville  Cour^- Journal 
Camden  Post 
New  York  Her.  Tribune 
Atlanta  ConstituUon 
Peoria  Jour.-Transcript 
Johnstown  Democrat 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Schenectady  Gazette 
Reading  Times 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Rochester  Dem.&Chron. 
Wkshington  Post 
SL  Paul  Pioneer-Press 


New  York  News 
Chicago  Tribune 
Washington  Times-Her. 
Boston  Herald 
New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 
Los  Angeles  Times 
New  York  Times 

Memphis  Com.-Appeal 
Trenton  State  Gazette 
Louisville  Cour.- Journal 
Dallas  News 
Camden  Post 
Peoria  Jour.-Transcript 
Johnstown  Democrat 
Miami  Herald 
Washington  Post 
Boston  Globe 
New  York  Her.  Tribune 
Evansville  Courier 
Rochester  Dem.  &  Chron. 
Reading  Times 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Troy  Record 


New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 
Washington  Times-Her. 
Boston  Herald 
Chicago  Tribune 
Los  Angeles  Times 
New  York  Times 
Memphis  Coia-Appeal 
Washington  Post 
Louisville  Cour.-Joumal 
Dallas  News 
Boston  Globe 
Camden  Post 
Johnstown  Democrat 
Rochester  DetiL  &  Chron. 
Peoria  Jour.-Transcript 
Detroit  Free  Press 
New  York  Her.  Tribune 
Philadelphia  Record 
Evansville  Courier 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Buffalo  Courier-Exp. 
Reading  Times 
Miami  Herald 


New  York  News 

Washington  Times-Her. 
New  Orleans  Times-Pto. 
Chicago  Tribune 
Boston  Herald 
Washington  Post 
New  York  Times 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Memphis  Com.-Appeal 
Dallas  News 
New  York  Her.  Tribune 
Louisville  Cour.-Jouinal 
Philadelphia  Record 
Buffalo  Courier-Exp. 
Rochester  Dem.  &  Chron. 
Los  Angeles  News 
Boston  Globe 
Camden  Post 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Johnstown  Demoaat 
Reading  Times 
Nashville  Tennessean 
Evansville  Courier 


Pardon  the  dog  • 


"Only  the  dog  newspapers  are 
talking  about  linage  gains  these 
days,”  said  one  space  buyer. 

He  meant  that  only  the  second- 
rate  papers  were  able  to  carry 
more  advertising  in  this  paper- 
rationed  period.  We  claim  an 
exception — The  Inquirer, 
i 

A'  BIG  medium  beyond  the 
memory  of  most  advertisers.  The 
Inquirer  steadily  improved  its 
standing  every  year  since  1938 . . . 
stood  third  among  all  morning 
newspapers  in  1943,  with  a  grand 
total  of  21,212,481  lines  .  .  .  had 
one  of  the  largest  gains  in  the 
country — 2,869,455  lines,  ranked 
second  in  the  nation’s  morning 
field  in  two  major  classifications. 


Total  Display  and  Retail. 

The  Inquirer  tossed  out  millions 
of  lines  it  couldn’t ‘carry  in  1943 
— but  accepted  millions  more  as 
well.  With  a  big  bill  of  fare  for  the 
three-cent  buyer,  rich  in  reader 
interest,  filled  with  features — The 
Inquirer  had  much  more  newsprint 
cushion  than  most  newspapers,  and 
made  the  most  of  it  in  editorial 
concentration,  sharper  selection, 
held-down  headlines,  pointed-up 
paragraphs . . .  still  served  the  best 
table  d’hote  of  any  big-city  paper, 
and  saved  enough  space  to  serve 
more  advertisers,  too. 

You’ll  do  best  with  The 
Inquirer  in  Philadelphia — because 
The  Inquirer  will  do  best  by  you! 


Jnfprhtr 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

Oabom,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Sl  Lotus 

Keene  Fitzpatrick,  San  Francisco 


UILISHJ 
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Realism . . .  now  and  after  the  war 


BUSINISS  RIPORT  POR  1943 

la  accordance  with  the  AnaiMl  Statemem  at  of  December  31.  1943, 
filed  with  eba  York  Scare  loturaoce  Departmeot. 

OBUMTIONS  TO  POUCVNOLOfRS,  BCNCFICIAMES,  AND  OTNCRS 


P—cy  Boaerv— Wnolrid  Dytme . $5,537,595,431.67 

Tbit  aanount,  toBetber  with  ftiture  premlunia  and 
Intarmt,  la  requlrad  to  aature  payment  of  all 
fiiture  policy  baoefitt. 

PollddMldera’  Fimda .  355,604,009.34 

Policy  proceedt  and  dlvidanda  left  with  the  com* 
pony  at  interect  to  be  paid  out  in  fiiture  yaata. 

Naaarvd  far  DMdawda  to  PoMcylioldere .  .  .  103,674,814.00 

Set  aside  for  payment  in  1944  to  thote  policy* 
boldeta  elifible  to  raoalve  them. 

Other  Policy  OMisaMawa .  53,037,949.91 

Claimt  in  prooeea  of  tattlament,  estimated 
claims  not  yet  reported,  premiums  paid  in 
odeanoa,  etc. 

TaMsDiworAecttMd .  30,533,334.00 

Includes  estimated  amount  of  taxes  payable  in 
1944  on  the  business  of  1943. 

Raaarya  far  loaaatoiawta .  63447,000.00 

Tb  proride  against  possible  lose  or  fluctuation  in 
their  valua. 

Wlacallawaaiia  UabiHtlea .  33,495,304.45 

TOTAL  OBUOATIONS . $6,057,367,833.57 


ASSrre  WNICM  ASSUK  PULnUMtNT  OF  OBUOATIONS 

NaWaaal  Qaeamaiatit  Sacaattlaa . $3,353,375,600.15 

U.  8.  Qovommant  .  .  .  $3,181,141,867.14 

GKieaminsat .  .  173433,7334)1 

Olhai  Bawfla .  3,038,916,035.63 

U.  8.  SUto  and  Municipal  48,3 13,934.88 

Canadian  Provincial  and 

Municipal .  89,749,71748 

RMItomI .  547,354,089.75 

Public  Utilitiee  ....  839,416,839.35 

Industrial  and  Mlscel- 

. .  514,181,4844)6 

Stocks .  87,370,538.01 

All  but  8680,1384)0  are  PreCsried  or  Ouaranteed. 

PtrstMartsWsLaaiisoa  Baal  Batata  ....  934,476,078.57 

Perms .  87,981,134.33 

Other  Property  .  .  .  •  836,494,94445 

LlMlI  ■arillritg .  408,746,108.58 

Made  to  policyholders  oa  the  security  of  their 
pOllciMe 

Baal  Batata  Ossaafl .  366,977,963.13 

Includes  $50,831,103.96  real  estate  under  con< 
tract  of  sale  and  $143480,643.66  Housing 
Ptojecta  and  real  estate  tor  Company  use. 

. .  135.436,989.06 

mtiirfliim .  158,504,318.48 

Premiums  due  and  deferred,  interest  and  rents 
due  and  sKxrued,  etc. 

TOTAL  ASSETS  TO  MEET  OBUOATIONS  $6,463,803,551.59 
Asaats  exceed  Obligations  by  $406,535,718.03.  This  Safety  fimd  is 

fax^  twalai  . . B  14,526,000.00 

SHMlslMNlFt^  302.010.718.02 

These  funds,  representing  about  7%  of  the  obligations,  serve  as  a 
cushion  pWihIt  uafivocablo  experiooce  duo  to  war  or  other  con- 

ditioDs. 

N0TB:-Aasca  carried  at  $304,333,580.62  in  the  above  statemm  are 
deposited  with  various  public  oftdals  under  reouireomu  of  law  m 
regulaiocy  authority.  Caaadion  business  embraced  in  this  statemeot  is 
repotted  on  basis  of  per  of  cwhange. 

NMNUOMTO  OF  1843  0PERATI0N8 

UlalaeiiraMataF4roa,Biiflaf  1843  . $39,180496,994.00 

Pal64ar  Ufalaaamnca  leanefl  Otta«  1843  .  .  3405,363,410.00 

AatgaatPalfl  t»  PoBcyhalflsra  Dtwlw«  1843  .  .  554,873,34345 


WB  HEAR  a  great  deal  these  day8  about  postwar 
planning.  Some  of  it  seems  sound  and  practical, 
and  some  of  it  is  “crystal  gazing.” 

While  literally  hundreds  of  public  and  private 
agencies  are  thinking  of  postwar  planning,  there  are  a 
few  things  that  realistic  individuals  are  sure  of 
They  know  that  first  and  foremost  the  war  has  to  be 
won  and  nothing  should  interfere  with  all-out  efforts 
toward  this  end. 

They  know  that  economic  tides  ebb  and  flow;  thatf 
the  future,  like  the  past,  will  experience  good  times 
and  bad;  that  when  bad  times  come,  many  people  will 
face  economic  hardships. 

They  know  that  they,  like  everyone  else,  are  grow-> 
ing  older;  that  the  life  of  any  individual  is  uncertain; 
and  that  in  accordance  with  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature,  heads  of  families  will  continue  to  pass  on. 

Knowing  these  things,  some  30  million  people  in¬ 
sured  by  Metropolitan  are  providing  definite  measures 
of  protection  against  these  uncertainties  of  life  through 
some  29  billion  dollars  of  life  insurance. 

In  addition  to  providing  an  anchor  to  windward  for 
the  individuals  involved  and  for  their  families,  the 
thrift  of  these  policyholders  is  bound  to  be  of  a  stabi¬ 
lizing  character  during  the  postwar  period. 

This  is  Postwar  Realism  of  the  highest  order. 

Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company 

(A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 

.  Pro^triek  H.  Beker, 

CHAIRMAN  or  THX  BOARD 
Loroy  A.  Lineoln, 

PRB8IOXNT 

1  Madison  Avbnvx,  New  Yore  10.  N.  Y. 


j. - ^ 

j  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  { 

I  I  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  { 

I  Gentlemen:  | 

1  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  annual  report  j 
I  to  policyholders:  “Serving  in  the  War— Build-  I 

I  ing  for  the  Peace.”  | 

I  Name _  | 

j  Street  and  Number _  j 

I  City. _ State _  I 


•  • 


ITO 


U 
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to  cover  Chicago”  by  running  in  on  them  predated 
country  editions  that  run  second  to  good  local  news¬ 
papers  down  state  in  Illinois,  in  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
and  as  far  away  as  Iowa. 

What  we  have  consistently  is  THE  HIGHEST  CON¬ 
CENTRATION  OF  READERSHIP  IN  CHICAGO 
OF  ANY  NEWSPAPER,  plus  the  closest  intimacy 
with  the  people  of  Chicago. 

So  it  would  seem  to  make  sense  that  if  you  want  to 
cover  Chicago,  the  Number  One  paper  is  the  leading 
exclusively  ^icago  newspaper. 

You  won’t  win  any  expert  rifleman  medals  spraying 
your  Chicago  shots  in  Keokuk,  Peoria,  Lafayette,  and 
Madison. 

But  you’re  sure  to  score  by  drawing  a  bead  on  the 
Chicago  market  with  The  TTMES. 


We  will  admit  that  now,  when  you  can  sell  almost 
anything  without  much  trouble,  there  is  no  pressure 
on  any  space  buyer  to  be  thrifty  and  smart  and  use 
The  TIMES. 

But  when  times  were  tough  for  advertising.  The 
TIMES  was  tops  in  making  a  dime  do  an  advertising 
dollar’s  work.  And  it  still  is. 

The  TIMES  had  to  be  a  superior  newspaper  to  put 
itself  across  with  a  start  in  autumn,  1929,  when  other 
newspapers  and  businesses  were  folding  like  bridge 
tables. 

We  put  ourselves  across  by  being  closer  to  the  people 
of  Chicago  than  any  otWr  Chicago  paper.  More 
^  than  55%  of  our  stock  is  owned  by  men  and 
1^-^  women  who  work  on  The  TIMES.  Most  of 
the  remainder  is  owned  by  people  who  live 
and  work  in  Chicago. 

» 

*  More  than  95%  of  The  TIMES  circulation  is 

■  within  40  miles  of  State  and  Madison  Streets. 

We  don’t  trv  to  con  the  advertisers  who  “want 


CNICAC0*S 


BEECHCRAFT  BOMBER  CREW  TRAINERS 
Leading  formation,  Beechcraft  AT*  10 
advanced  pUct  trainer.  Second,  Beech- 
craft  AT-7  (Navy  SNB-2)  navigation 
trainer.  Third,  Beechcraft  AT*  11  (Navy 
SNB*  1 )  b»mkh^  trainer.  The  thousands 
of  these  Beecberafts  in  use  by  the  Armed 
Forces  have  played  a  dominant  part  in 
,the  training  of  bomber  pilots,  boinbar-' 
diers,  and  navigators  and  have  earned 
their  excellent  reputation  by  faithful  and 
efficient  performance. 


A  magnificent  accomplishment  is  summarized  in  the  figures  quoted  above.  In  only  two 
years,  the  Training  Command  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces  has  schooled  virtually  the 
entire  personnel  of  the  world’s  greatest  air  army.  Its  graduates  are  beyond  doubt  the 
best*trained  airmen  in  all  military  history.  The  results  of  their  training  are  apparent  in 
every  news  dispatch  that  tells  of  bombing  missions  successfully  completed,  and  of  aerial 
combat  scores  predominantly  favoring  our  air  arms.  Here  is  the  sure  forecast  of  our 
Victory  .  .  .  for  Victory  today  must  be  won  in  the  skies. 

an€  tAeOt  ftantf 


BUY  U.  S.  WAK  a  0  S  D  S  AND 


CORPORATIOS 


WICHITA,  KANSAS,  U.  S.  A. 

R  R  PUtLISHIRfM*  Marti  »• 

id 
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How  long  will  they  live? 


They’re  both  enjoying  life  —  one  in 
his  very  first  year  —  the  other  in  his 
first  year  as  Granddad.  And  their 
chances  of  enjoying  life  a  long  time 
are  better  than  ever  before ! 

Only  28  years  ago,  one  baby  out  of 
every  ten  died  before  its  first  birthday. 
Today,  the  rate  is  less  than  one  in 
twenty.  And  over  the  same  |)eriod,  the 
average  span  of  human  life  has  length¬ 
ened  from  about  55  to  61  years. 

This  precious  gift  of  life  has  come 
largely  through  your  family  doctor, 
as  a  result  of  research  by  the  profession 
of  which  he  is  a  fmrt.  By  their  skill  and 
devotion,  medical  men  have  saved  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans  who,  in 
turn,  are  saving  America  today. 

Remember  this  debt  to  your  doctor 
—  and  the  tremendous  pressure  under 


which  he  works  now.  He’s  carrying  the 
practice  of  colleagues  called  to  war. 
He’s  crowded  for  time,  hungry  for  rest. 
And  his  first  duty  is  to  those  who  need 
him  most.  ' 

Be  as  considerate  as  you  can.  A 
telephone  call  may  save  a  personal 
visit.  If  you  call  early  in  the  day,  he 
can  better  plan  his  schedule.  Try  to 
let  him  sleep  at  night.  And  follow  the 
instructions  he  gives  you! 

•  •  • 

In  a  modest  way,  we  are  partners  with 
the  medical  profession.  Some  measure 
of  America’s  advance  in  health  is  due 
to  better  food.  National  Dairy  Lab¬ 
oratories  have  helped  improve  prod¬ 
ucts  made  of  milk  —  nature’s  most 
nearly  perfect  food.  Right  now  they 
are  developing  new  products  that 


hold  promise  of  still  better  nutrition 
and  longer  life. 

Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  ...  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  .  .  .  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 
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SOMETHING’S  COOKiNG  MN  TIMES  SQUARE 


Plenty’s  cooking,  these  days, 
in  The  New  York  Times  up-to-the- 
minute  Test  Kitchen.  Recipes  that 
see  daylight  in  Food  Editor  Jane 
Holt’s  weekday  column  and  Sunday 
Magazine  page  are  carefully  tested 
and  tried  in  advance. 

Equipped  with  every  modem 
culinary  convenience,  presided  over 
by  a  home  economist  with  nineteen 
years’  experience  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  Test  Kitchen  is  The 
Times  answer  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homemakers  who, 
when  planning  and  preparing  meals, 
turn  to  Jane  Holt  for  advice.  Com¬ 
mercial  products  are  tested  and 
tasted  before  being  discussed,  as 
are  recipes  calling  for  foods  espe¬ 
cially  recommended  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  And  photographs  of  tasty, 
enticing  dishes  that  enliven  and 
brighten  the  presentation  of  food 
news  are  made  in  the  Test  Kitchen 
by  The  Times  own  studio. 

Just  one  more  reason — The 
New  York  Times  Test  Kitchen — 
why  women  turn  with  confidence  to 
The  Times. 


ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  cmd  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  Americb 
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ISSUED  EVEBY  SATUBDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


AP,  Chicago  Tribune  Get 
Supreme  Court  Appeal 

District  Court  Signs  Order  . . .  Appeal 
To  be  Made  in  40  Days . . .  Gov't  to  File 


JUDGES  Augustus  N.  Hand  and 

Thomas  W.  Swan,  for  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  on  Thursday,  March  9, 
grants  petitions  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  from  the  summary  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  lower  court  Jan.  13 
(E.  &  P.,  Jan.  IS,  page  7)  and 
ordered  that  the  appeal  be  made 
to  the  High  Coiurt  in  40  days. 

J(An  T.  Cahill  was  counsel  for 
the  Associated  Press,  and  A.  L. 
Hodson  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
at  the  brief  bearing  in  Judge 


Gov't  to  Appeal 

Lawrence  S.  Apeey.  duel  of 
the  New  York  Bureau  oi  the 
Anti-Trust  DiTision  of  the  De¬ 
partment  oi  Justice,  told  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHEB  Thursday 
that  the  goTernment  would 
file  a  petition  for  cross-appeal 
in  the  AP  cose  on  Monday. 
March  13,  in  New  York.  He 
•toted  thot  several  ports  of 
the  court's  Judgment  were  not 
satisioctory  to  the  government. 


Swan’s  chambers  in  the  Federal 
Court  Building,  New  York. 

The  Associated  Press  con¬ 
tended  that  “the  decision  of  the 
District  Court  is  of  major  im¬ 
portance  to  the  press  of  the 
United  States.  It  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  AP. 

“The  decision  rests  upon  a 
novel  construction  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  vitally  affecting  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Disclaim¬ 
ing  the  application  of  the  legal 
theory  of  its  decision  to  any¬ 
thing  but  the  press,  the  District 
Court  held  that  the  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  dissemination  of 
news  requires  AP  to  admit  to 
membership  and  to  serve  news¬ 
papers  which  AP  might  other¬ 
wise  not  admit  to  membership.” 

Among  the  contentions  raised 
by  AP  on  this  appeal  are  the 
following: 

“1.  The  command  of  the  First 
Amendment  is  against,  not  in 
support  of,  governmental  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  press.  Restrict¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  AP  and  its 
members  to  choose  those  who 
shall  be  associated  with  them 


in  the  collection  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  their  news  reports  and 
finding  them  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act  upon  a  discrim¬ 
inatory  legal  theory  applicable 
only  to  the  press  contravenes 
the  First  Amendment,  with  the 
gravest  consequences  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

Supervision  of  Gov't 

"2.  The  judgment  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  will  subject  AP  and 
its  members  in  their  news¬ 
gathering  activities  to  continu¬ 
ing  supervision  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
courts,  a  supervision  wholly  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

“3.  The  obligation  imposed 
upon  AP  to  serve  those  whom 
it  otherwise  would  not  serve 
and  to  admit  them  to  member¬ 
ship  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
Sherman  Act. 

“The  District  Court  concluded 
as  a  matter  of  law  that  AP  does 
not  monopolize  or  dominate 
either  ( 1 )  the  furnishing  of  news 
reports,  news  pictures  or  fea¬ 
tures  to  newspapers  in  the 
United  States;  (2)  access  to  the 
original  sources  of  news,  or  (3) 
transmission  facilities  for  the 
gathering  of  news  reports,  news 
pictures  or  features. 

“No  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts  imder  the  Sherman  Act 
has  imposed  a  duty  to  serve  in 
a  case  of  this  character.  The 
Sherman  Act  cases  cited  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  action  of  the  District 
Court  are  clearly  distinguishable. 
( United  States  v.  Terminal  Rail¬ 
road  Association  of  St.  Louis, 
224  U.S.  383;  United  States  v. 
Great  Lakes  Towing  Company, 
208  Fed.  733,  217  Fed.  656.) 

Not  a  Public  Utility 

"4.  The  business  of  gathering 
and  distributing  news  is  one  of 
those  undertakings  which  his¬ 
torically  has  not  had  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  serve  ail  applicants.  It  is 
not  a  public  utility.  The  District 
Court  found  as  a  fact  that  AP 
has  never  held  itself  out  to  serve 
aU  newspapers.  The  obligation 
to  serve  cannot  be  imposed  by 
the  courts  under  these  circum¬ 
stances. 

“5.  Public  policy  would  pro¬ 
tect,  not  destroy,  the  freedom  of 
AP  and  its  members  to  choose 
those  who  shall  be  associated 
with  them  in  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  their  news  re¬ 


ports.  Judge  Swan  stated  in  his 
dissent:  ‘the  nature  of  a  news 
report,  which  is  the  inteUectual 
product  of  him  who  makes  it, 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
may  choose  to  whom  he  will 
disclose  It,  rather  than  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  under  a 
duty  to  disclose  it  to  all  appli¬ 
cants.’ 

“6.  The  decision  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  violates  Article  I, 
Section  1,  and  Article  I,  Sec¬ 
tion  8,  Paragraph  18  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  In  that 
the  District  Court  assumed  a 
legislative  function  in  compell¬ 
ing  AP  and  its  members  to  ser¬ 
vice  those  whom  they  do  not 
wish  to  serve  and  deprived  them 
of  their  right  to  determine  the 
terms  upon  which  their  service 
shall  be  available. 

By-Laws  Are  Necessary 

“7.  The  covenant  of  AP  to 
impart  the  news  collected  by  it 
only  to  its  members  and  the  cov¬ 
enant  of  the  members  to  impart 
local  news  of  spontaneous  origin 
collected  by  them  only  to  AP, 
as  well  as  the  by-laws  with  re¬ 
spect  to  admission  to  member¬ 
ship,  are  reasonable  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  admittedly 
lawful  main  piurpose  of  AP, 
namely,  the  collection  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  news  reports. 

“The  questions  thus  presented 
clearly  are  substantial  and  of 
public  importance  and  call  for 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court.” 

The  Chicago  Tribime  stated 
that  “the  whole  judgment  stands 
or  falls  on  the  holding  of  the 
court  that  the  said  by-law  re¬ 
strictions  on  admission  to  mem¬ 
bership  violates  the  Sherman 
Act;  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
AP-Canadian  Press  contract,  the 
agreement  that  members  shall 
sell  local  spontaneous  news 
solely  to  AP,  the  agreement  that 
AP  shall  not  sell  its  services  to 
non-members  —  all  three  were 
held  valid  standing  alone  and 
were  held  invalid  only  because 
conjoined  with  the  membership 
restrictions  which,  the  court 
held,  were  unlawful.” 

Ancillary  Restrointi 

The  Tribune  contended  that 
these  by-laws  are  reasonable 
ancillary  restraints.  “The  whole 
doctrine  of  ancillary  restraints 
of  trade  at  common  law  and  as 
applied  under  the  Sherman  Act 
envisages  the  protection  of  the 
purchaser  in  the  enjoyment  or 
resale  of  that  which  he  has  pur¬ 
chased  against  competition  of 
the  product  in  a  limited  terri¬ 


tory  for  an  appropriate  len^ 
of  time. 

"Courts,  both  Federal  and 
state,  have  held  agreements  by 
producers  to  deal  exclusively 
with  one  dealer  in  a  community 
reasonable  and  valid  in  at  least 
26  different  industries.  The  de¬ 
cision  below,  holding  such  rer 
straints  to  be  unreasonable, 
stands  alone  and  is  in  conflict 
with  all  prior  decisions.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  it  invalidates  the  use  of 
such  normal  and  custoroary  re¬ 
straints  in  an  industry  whidi 
more  than  any  other  industry 
requires  their  use  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  purchaser  and  the 
maintenance  of  competition.  The 
chief  value  of  news  reports, 
news  pictures  and  features  lies 
in  their  exclusivity.  The  strug¬ 
gle  for  exclusivity  is  the  heart 
and  core  of  competition  through- 
out  all  phases  of  the  industry. 
U.P.  and  INS  sell  their  services 
largely  on  an  exclusive  basis  or 
other  bases  designed  to  protect 
their  customers.  All  smaller 
agencies  sell  their  news  services 
to  only  one  customer  in  a  field 
and  city.  Feature  syndicates 
sell  their  cartoons,  news  com¬ 
mentaries,  pictures,  fashions, 
health  advice,  comic  strips  and 
all  other  newspaper  features  un¬ 
der  like  exclusory  restrictions. 
Newspapers,  incliiding  the  one 
new  newspaper  which  complaiae 
because  it  cannot  purchase  ARs 
services,  sell  their  own  news  re¬ 
ports,  pictLires  and  features  to 
other  newspapers  on  an  ex¬ 
clusive  basis. 

Soys  Court  Errs 

“The  court  erroneously  held 
that  the  universal  doctrine  of 
ancillary  restraints  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  this  case  because  of  the 
paramount  public  interest  in  ‘the 
dissemination  of  news  from  as 
many  different  sources,  and  with 
as  many  different  facets  and 
colors  as  possible,’  an  interest 
‘closely  akin  to,  if  indeed  it  is 
not  the  same  as,  the  interest 
protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.’ 

“Th6  history  of  the  First 
Amendment  shows  clearly  that 
the  ratifying  legislatiures  feared 
that  the  federal  government 
Uike  its  predecessors)  might 
use  the  necessarily  broad  com¬ 
merce  and  taxing  powers  to 
regulate,  inhibit  or  regiment  the 
people  in  religion,  speech  and 
press.  It  was  designed  solely 
to  prohibit  federal  interference 
with  these  liberties.  In  the 
present  case  for  the  first  time, 
prohibition  against  federal  in¬ 
terference  has  been  construed 
into  a  mandate  for  federal  in¬ 
terference.  TTie  only  industry 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution 
and  guaranteed  against  federal 
abridgement  has  now  by  strange 
paradox  been  decreed  to  be  the 
only  industry  subject  to  federal 
curtailment  in  respect  of  these 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Paper  Salvage 
Photo  Contest 
Offers  $3^ 

n.  S.  Compcdgn  Committee 
To  GKve  Prizes  to  News 
Men  at  ANPA  Convention 

In  a  move  to  bring  before  the 
public  the  desperate  need  for 
waste  paper  in  vital  war  produc¬ 
tion,  the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste 
Paper  Campaign  announced  this 
week  a  nation-wide  news  picture 
contest  with  prizes  totaling 
|S,650  in  war  bonds. 

The  contest,  designed  to  show 
through  graphic  news  pictures 
the  role  waste  paper  plays  in  the 
war,  is  open  to  all  newspaper 
men  and  press  photographers  in 
the  country.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  pictures 
made  between  March  15  and 
April  15,  1944,  showing  the  salv¬ 
aging  or  use  of  waste  paper. 

“Pictures  can  show  methods 
of  collections  or  processing  or 
manafacturing  of  waste  paper  on 
Us  way  to  the  war  or  being 
used  by  the  armed  forces,”  the 
campaign  committee  stated 
ludges  Nomad 

'Judges  for  the  contest  are 
Frank  Gilloon,  sales  numager 
International  News  Photos;  Har¬ 
old  Blumenfeld,  news  ^tor. 
Acme  Newspictures;  Frank  Noel, 
chief  photographer,  AP  Photos; 
Edward  O'Connell,  art  director. 
This  Week  magazine,  and  Jack 
Price,  photographic  editor,  Edi- 
TOB  &  PUBLISHBa. 

Awards  to  the  prize-winning 
photographers  will  be  made  to 
(heir  publishers  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Ihibllshers  Amocia- 
tlon  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Waldorf  -  Astoria,  New  York, 
April  25. 

The  grand  national  prize  will 
be  a  $500  War  Bond.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  War  Bonds  totaling  $350 
will  be  awarded  for  the  top 
three  news-, pictures  in-  each 
nine  regions  of  the  country. 
Regional  prizes  will  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Firrt,  $200  in  war  bonds; 
serond,  $100  in  war  bonds,  and 
third,  $50  in  war  bonds. 

Entries  should  be  mailed  to 
the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper 
Campaign,  870  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York,  and  postmarked  not 
later  than  April  15,  1944.  All 
photographs  must  be  noarked 
clearly  on  the  back  with  the 
name  of  photographer,  news¬ 
paper,  town,  state  and  descrip- 
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tlon  of  subject  It  is  not  neeea- 
sary  that  the  entries  mould  have 
been  published. 

The  Port  Huron  ( Mich. )  Times 
Herald  is  credited  by  the  Salv¬ 
age  Division  of  the  WPB  with 
doing  one  of  the  country’s  pio¬ 
neering  and  outstanding  jobs  in 
the  collection  of  vitally  needed 
salvage  materials.  John  D.  Mc- 
Gillis,  Detroit,  Regional  Salvage 
head  of  the  WPB  in  Michigan, 
declared: 

“No  better  statement  of  the 
salvage  policy  of  the  Times 
Herald  could  be  made  than  to 
say  that  at  all  times  it  has  been 
'ahead'  of  the  salvage  effort  as 
well  as  behind  it,  for  it  has  been 
a  trail-blazer  in  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  salvage  information. 

“This  extensive  use  of  a  news¬ 
paper  as  a  major  factor  in  salv¬ 
age  work  in  a  city  and  its  sur¬ 
rounding  territory  has  come  as 
a  rather  natural  result  of  the  or¬ 
iginal  selection  of  the  St.  Clair 
County  salvage  and  promotion 
chairman,  who  also  serves  as 
treastmer  of  the  County  com¬ 
mittee.” 

McGlllis's  statement  referred 
to  the  appointment  early  in  the 
salvage  effort  of  W.  W.  Ottaway, 
president  and  business  manager 
of  the  Times  Herald,  as  county 
salvage  chairman.  A  year  later, 
in  December,  1942,  the  official 
post  urns  taken  over  by  D.  J. 
Bfitchell,  city  editor,  Ottaway 
continuing  in  active  support. 

3  Programs 

The  Times  Herald  has  been 
used  in  each  of  three  programs 
as  the  medium  for  reaching  the 
people. 

First  of  the  programs  was  a 
"Who  Is  George?”  contest,  de¬ 
signed  to  interest  the  people  in 
the  salvage  effort  by  suggestion 
and  education:  There  was  an 
actual  local  “George,”  whose 
Identity  was  to  be  guessed.  War 
Bonds  were  awarded  to  the 
winners. 

Second  was  a  household  fats 
calendar  to  help  in  the  sys¬ 
tematic  saving  of  fats.  Mats 
were  sent  to  Washington  for  re¬ 
production  and  wider  distribu¬ 
tion.  '  It  is  estimated  that  since 
it  was  first  used  in  the  Times 
Herald,  the  calendar  has 
achieved  a  circulation  of  15.- 
000,000  throughout  the  U.  S. 

The  third  program  is  a  Junior 
War  Salvage  campaign  in  rural 
schools  in  the  county.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  4.000  school  chil¬ 
dren  taking  part  in  this  program 
will  collect  1,200,000  pounds  of 
salvage  material  by  .summer. 

A  fa^klet,  “War  Salvage  Com¬ 
mandos,”  containing  inspiration¬ 
al  messages  from  teachers  and 
others,  and  giving  instructions 
for  collection  and  processing 
cans,  waste  paper  and  other 
materials,  has  been  distributed 
to  school  children.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  recommended  by 
the  Schools  and  College  branch 
of  the  salvage  office  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  local  committees. 

The  continuing  salvage  cam¬ 
paign  has  so  conditioned  the 
people  of  St.  Clair  County  that 
when  the  paper  drive  starts  last 
December  little  prodding  was 
needed.  Collections  during  the 
campaign  have  been  about  10 
per  cent  above  the  already  high 
totals  of  previous  months. 


AP  Editors 
Of  Ohio  Back 
Cooper's  Plan 

AP  Chief's  Proposal  That 
Peace  Talks  Guarantee 
Free  Press  Is  Lauded 

James  P.  Rosemond,  managing 
editor,  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  Editors  of  Ohio 
at  their  annual  meeting  at  the 
Deshler  Wallick  Hotel  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  March  4-5.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Gene  Moore,  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald. 

Also  elected  were  Ernie  Fisk, 
managing  editor.  East  Liverpool 
Review,  first  vice-president;  Paul 
Schrader.  Toledo  Times,  second 
vice-president;  George  A.  Smalls- 
reed,  numaglng  editor,  Columbus 
Dispatch,  treasurer,  and  Bur¬ 
dette  T.  Johns,  chief  of  the  Ohio 
AP  Bureau,  secretary. 

Speakers  at  the  two-day  meet¬ 
ing,  included  Paul  Bellamy, 
editor.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  an  AP  director;  John  Lloyd, 
president  of  La  Prensa  As- 
sociada,  Latin-American  AP  af¬ 
filiate;  Maj.  Gen.  James  O.  Col¬ 
lins,  Commanding  General  of  the 
Fifth  Service  Command,  and 
Capt.  R.  F.  Fetters  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces,  stationed  at  Patter¬ 
son  Field. 

Load  Kent  Cooper 

The  editors  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  a  resolution  commending 
Kent  Cooper,  AP  executive  di¬ 
rector,  for  his  “vision  and  lead¬ 
ership”  in  urging  that  any  fu¬ 
ture  peace  treaties  include  guar¬ 
antees  of  a  free  press.  Another 
resolution  commended  the  work 
of  AP  correspondents. 

Winners  in  the  annual  photo 
contests  were  as  follows: 

Harold  Byland,  Warren  Trib¬ 
une-Chronicle,  first  in  sports  and 
spot  news  divisions,  small  cities 
group:  Frank  A.  Walters,  Mans¬ 
field  News-Journal,  first  in  fea¬ 
ture  division  and  second  in 
sports  and  spot  news  divisions, 
small  cities  group. 

Big  Cities  Group:  Sports — 
first,  Morris  Fawcett,  Dayton 
Journal;  second.  Bob  Elder, 
Cleveland  News;  third.  Bob 
Doty,  Dayton  Journal. 

Spot  news — first.  Perry  Cragg, 
Cleveland  News;  second,  Doty; 
third.  David  West,  Toledo  Blade. 

Feature — first.  Elder;  s^ond, 
Dudley  Brumbach,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  third.  Cragg. 

A  committee  composed  of 
George  Kelley,  managing  editor, 
Youngstown  Vindicator;  Allen 
Cowie,  photo  editor,  Cleveland 
News,  and  John  G.  Green,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Portsmouth  Times, 
was  named  to  begin  preparations 
for  next  year's  contests. 

This  Week  Cuts  Size 

As  a  paper  economy  measure 
for  the  duration,  effective  with 
the  issue  of  April  16  the  overall 
page  size  of  This  Week  Magazine 
will  become  12Vfe  x  10%  inches, 
and  the  printed  page,  11%  x  10 
inches, — the  advertising  page 
measurements  being  165  lines  by 
5  columns,  the  magazine  has  an¬ 
nounced. 


WLB  Promotes  Two 

Archie  W.  Robinson,  fonnar 
labor  editor  of  the  Detroit  New 
and  assistant  director  of  the  In¬ 
formation  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board,  hat 
been  promoted  to  director,  to 
succeed  Osgood  Nichols,  who  has 
entered  military  service.  The 
new  assistant  director  will  be 
Joseph  M.  Gambatese,  informa¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Fifth  Re¬ 
gional  War  Labor  Board.  Gam¬ 
batese  will  nead  the  press  sea- 
tion  and  will  supervise  the  in¬ 
formation  directors  of  the  12 
Regional  Boards. 

a 

Banks  Urged 
To  Advertise 
After  the  War 

PHmADELPHiA,  March  6  —  Ad¬ 
vertising’s  role  of  responsibility 
and  opportimlty  in  the  post-war 
period  was  outlined  here  by 
W.  H.  Neal,  vice-president  of 
the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  speak¬ 
ing  before  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club, 
when  he  said  banks  will  faca 
the  huge  task  of  financing  re¬ 
conversion  of  industry  to  peace¬ 
time  prodi^ion  and  will  be 
called  upon  to  develop  consumer 
credit. 

Effective  use  of  advertising  by 
banks  in  carrying  out  these  ob¬ 
ligations,  said  Mr.  Neal,  can  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  changeover  and  thor¬ 
oughly  acquaint  the  public  witii 
banking  functions  and  respond- 
billties. 

“It  is  not  too  early  to  do  some 
post-war  planning  for  bank  ad¬ 
vertising,’’  said  Mr.  Neal.  “Banks 
will  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
finance  the  return  to  peacetime 
production. 

“The  job  should  not  be  left  to 
the  Government.  Through  ad¬ 
vertising  the  banks  must  con¬ 
vince  the  public  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  their  willingness  and 
ability  to  handle  this  task.” 

The  speaker  added: 

“The  ntany  advantages  the 
local  bank  offers  in  serving  the 
credit  needs  of  the  average  citi¬ 
zen  will  be  set  forth  in  all  typM 
of  advertising  media,  so  that  the 
public  will  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  what  the  banks 
are  doing  to  meet  these  and 
other  conimunity  needs.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

March  20-21  —  Interstate 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
annual  spring  convention, 
Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

March  27-28  —  Central 
States  Circulation  Managers’ 
Assn.,  spring  convention  and 
annual  meeting,  Medinah 
Club,  Chicago. 

March  27-28  — The  Cana¬ 
dian  Press,  Directors’  meet¬ 
ing,  Royal  York  Hotel,  To¬ 
ronto. 

March  29  —  The  Canadian 
Press,  annual  meeting,  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

April  4-fir-National  Retail 
Dry  Cioods  Assn.,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  clinic,  Cincinnati. 
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Member  Maintenance 
Rule  Won  by  Guild 

WLB/  Split  8>4,  Holds  Such  Clause 
Does  Not  Abridge  Newspaper  Freedom 


WASHINGTON.  March  8— The 

National  War  Labor  Board  has 
held  in  favor  of  the  policy  of 
compulsory  "maintenance  of 
membership”  provisions  in  con¬ 
tracts  between  publishers  and 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  and 
has  hastened  a  test  of  that  ruling 
before  two  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment's  three  divisions. 

Elisha  Hanson,  counsel  for 
publishers  who  contended  such  a 
provision  would  violate  freedom 
of  the  press,  has  promised  the 
issue  will  be  taken  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  the  Smith 
Committee  investigating  prac¬ 
tices  of  government  agencies  has 
submitt^  a  majority  view  that 
has  no  authority  to  require 
employers  to  maintain  the  imion 
affiliation  of  their  employes. 

The  prospective  court  test 
would  be  narrowed  to  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  order  as 
affecting  the  First'  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution — the  guar¬ 
anty  of  free  press. 

Ihe  legislative  test  is  broader, 
covering  employer-employe  re¬ 
lationships  generally. 

Papers  Joined  Fight 

The  issue  had  been  brought  to 
WLB  by  the  Patriot  Co.,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Harritburg  ( Pa. ) 
Patriot,  but  that  company  was 
joined  at  the  hearing  by  the 
ffeto  York  Times,  Time,  Inc., 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal,  Trib¬ 
une  and  Daily  Times,  and  the 
Washington  Star. 

Mr.  Hanson  contended  that  to 
require  a  publisher  to  discharge 
an  employe  who  happened  to 
disagree  with  and  quit  the  guild 
was  no  different  than  to  require 
such  a  course  of  action  when  an 
employe  quit  his  fraternal  or  re¬ 
ligious  affiliation. 

The  victory  won  by  Morris  L. 
Ernst,  counsel  for  the  guild,  was 
attenuated  somewhat  by  a  Board 
order  that  the  policy  of  with¬ 
holding  punitive  action  by  the 
guild  against  any  member  for 
anything  he  writes  or  fails  to 
write,  must  be  strictly  applied. 

The  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship  clause  provides  that  any 
employe  may  decide  within  15 
days  after  a  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  agreement  has  been  signed 
whether  he  shall  resign  from  the 
union  acting  as  the  bargaining 
agent,'  but  if  he  elects  not  to 
resign  he  must  remain  in  imion 
good  standing  for  the  duration 
of  the  agreement. 

Should  he  fail  to  remain  in 
good  standing  the  publisher 
must  discharge  him. 

The  four  public  members  of 
the  War  Labor  Board,  led  by 
Chairman  William  H.  Davis, 
joined  the  four  labor  members 
in  sustaining  the  validity  of 
compulsory  maintenance  of 
membership  clauses. 

The  four  industry  members 
dissented. 


Chairman  Davis  conceded  that 
it  is  important  not  only  that 
newspaper  men  not  be  “subject 
to  any  control  or  coercion  by 
the  Newspaper  Guild”  but  also 
that  this  freedom  from  control 
should  be  understood  by  the 
reading  public  so  that  there  may 
be  no  reflection  upon  the  writers’ 
obligation  to  report  the  news 
objectively  without  bias  or 
prejudice. 

liie  WLB  head  who  presided 
at  hearings  during  which  the  na¬ 
ture  of  newswriters’  work  was 
carefully  examined,  referred  in 
his  opinion  to  those  tasks  as 
“professional  work”  and  to  the 
requirement  of  objectivity  as  a 
"professional  obligation.” 

Some  agencies  of  government 
have  been  unwilling  to  accept 
newswriting  as  professional  in 
character. 

AP  Decision  Cited 

The  majority  opinion  pointed 
out  that  no  newsman  is  required 
to  join  a  union,  and  any  union 
member  may  withdraw  within 
15  days,  or  may  leave  the  union 
at  the  expiration  of  the  contract, 
usually  one  year. 

Fhiblishers,  it  continued,  may 
discharge  any  employe  for  any 
reason,  except  those  proscribed 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act;  he  is  prevented  only  from 
retaining  in  his  service  an  em¬ 
ploye  who  has  chosen  to  remain 
or  become  a  member  of  the 
union  and  has  failed  to  main¬ 
tain  his  membership. 

The  majority  cited  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  in  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  vs.  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  decided  April 
12,  1937,  as  authority  for  its 
power  to  impose  maintenance  of 
membership  in  newspaper  cases. 

“Adverting  to  the  publishers’ 
protest  that  to  place  power  in 
the  guild  to  cause  the  discharge 
of  an  editorial  employe  would 
be  to  give  the  guild  the  right  to 
control  written  expressions  and 
opinions.  Chairman  Davis  wrote: 

“This  suggestion  takes  us  into 
a  region  of  basic  individual 
rights  with  which  neither  the 
publisher  nor  the  guild  has  any 
right  to  interfere. 

“The  thoughts  and  personal 
opinions  of  an  editorial  em¬ 
ploye  or  reporter  are  his  own 
affair. 

“He  is  as  much  entitled  to 
bias  or  prejudice  as  is  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  or  any  other 
citizen.  This  much  will  be  con¬ 
ceded.  It  is  only  his  professional 
work  that  concerns  either  the 
publisher  or  the  guild.” 

The  formal  conclusions  of  the 
majority  were:  Maintenance  of 
membership  requirements  do  not 
abridge  freedom  of  the  press; 
the  special  considerations  apply¬ 
ing  to  employment  of  editors  and 
reporters  afford  no  reason  for 
applying  to  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  a  policy  different  from  that 
applied  to  other  industries  or 


occupations;  any  newsman 
claiming  to  have  been  wronged 
by  application  of  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership  clause 
shall  have  the  right  to  present 
the  facts  to  an  impartial  arbi¬ 
trator  provided  for  in  the  clause. 

Industry  members  of  the 
board  wrote  a  brief  but  hard¬ 
hitting  dissent  saying: 

“■We  feel  that  it  is  un-Ameri¬ 
can  and  un-democratic  for  an 
agency  of  government,  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board,  to  com¬ 
pel  a  company  to  agree  to  dis¬ 
charge  a  good  workman  and  a 
faithful  employe  simply  because 
the  union  which  he  has  joined, 
perhaps  in  haste,  excitement  or 
under  pressure  declares  that  he 
is  no  longer  a  member  in  good 
standing.” 

The  industry  members  also 
warned  that  “few  guild  members 
could  fail  to  unconsciously  slant 
their  writing  regarding  their 
own  or  another  union." 

Their  dissent  was  entered,  the 
four  members  wrote,  “with  more 
positive  conviction  than  in  any 
previous  case.” 

Equally  direct  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  labor  members. 
They  wrote; 

“The  charge  that  guild  mem¬ 
bers  slant  their  writing  is  not 
merely  an  attack  on  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership  clause.  It 
is  obviously  an  attack  on  the 
self-organization  of  reporters 
and  editorial  writers. 

“The  labor  members  of  this 
board,  and  indeed  any  disinter¬ 
ested  observer  of  the  American 
scene,  would  be  deeply  grateful 
if  many  newspaper  publishers 
were  as  careful  to  print  labor 
news  as  impartially  as  their  re¬ 
porters  write  it.” 

■ 

Aids  Radar  Industry 

Demand  by  52  Chicago  radar 
factories  for  new  employes  has 
been  reduced  from  10,000  two 
months  ago  to  4,100,  and  both 
absenteeism  and  turnover  have 
been  cut  sharply,  according  to 
Leslie  F.  Muter,  president  of  the 
Radar-Radio  Industries  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Muter  credited  efforts  of 
the  manufacturers  themselves 
and  a  series  of  stories  carried 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  urging 
women  to  take  radar  jobs  for 
patriotic  reasons,  for  the  im¬ 
provements. 

■ 

Rugg  Succeeds  Lewin 

Washington,  March  8  —  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  resignation  of  John 
Henry  Lewin  to  enter  private 
law  practice,  Charles  B.  Rugg 
who  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Lewin  in  prosecution  of  anti¬ 
trust  proceedings  against  the 
Assoeiated  Press,  will  become 
chief  of  the  legal  staff  assigned 
to  that  case.  When  the  case 
reaches  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
Solicitor  General  Charles  Fahy 
will  conduct  the  government’s 
case. 

■ 

Gets  Treasury  Flag 

The  Chicago  Sun  is  the  first 
Chicago  daily  newspaper  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Treasury  Department’s 
Minute  Man  Flag,  designating 
that  more  than  90%  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Sun  are  subscrib¬ 
ing  for  the  purchase  of  War 
Bonds  through  the  payroll  de¬ 
duction  plan. 


N.  Y.  Times  Bid 
For  WQXR 
Filed  With  FCC 

FT4  Aiiiliate  Included 
In  Application  .  .  . 

Price  About  $1,100,000 

Applications  for  formal  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  of  the 
sale  of  Radio  Station  WQXR 
and  its  FM  affiliate,  WQXQ,  to 
the  New  York  Times  were  filed 
last  week,  it  has  been  announced. 
Philip  G.  Loucks,  a  Washington 
attorney,  acted  for  both  the  piur- 
chaser  and  the  seller,  the  Inter¬ 
state  Broadcasting  Co.,  in  the 
submittal  of  applications. 

The  purchase,  estimated  to 
have  involved  about  $1,100,000, 
included  a  block  of  preferred 
shares  in  Interstate  owned  by 
Time,  Inc.  During  the  year 
ending  December  1,  1943,  Inter¬ 
state  showed  a  net  profit  of 
$22,365.  Operating  expenses 
were  $446,225  and  income,  $468,- 
590.  Sale  of  “time”  during  1943 
amounted  to  $411,800. 

FM  Request  Pending 

An  application  for  an  FM 
station,  filed  by  the  Times  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  before  its  piurchase 
of  the  Interstate  properties,  will 
be  withdrawn  when  acquisition 
of  WQXR  and  WQXQ  is  formal¬ 
ly  completed,  the  Times  stated. 

The  Times  said  this  week  it 
had  made  no  plans  regarding  op¬ 
eration  of  the  stations  or  its 
own  activities  on  the  air,  beyond 
those  announced  by  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  publisher,  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  (E.  &  P.. 
Feb.  5,  p.  24). 

It  was  stated  then  that  John  V. 

L.  Hogan,  president,  and  Elliott 

M.  Sanger,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Interstate,  would  con¬ 
tinue  in  charge  of  five-year  con¬ 
tracts  and  that  the  personnel 
and  program  policy  would  not 
be  chaneed. 

For  the  present,  the  Times 
will  continue  its  hourly  three- 
minute  news  broadcasts  over 
Station  WMCA  in  New  York. 

As  previously  announced. 
Nicholas  Roosevelt,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  Times  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  deputy  director  of  OWI,  has 
been  engaged  by  the  Times  to 
act  as  a  liaison  executive  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  and  its 
broadcasting  interests. 

Station  WQXR  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Hogan  and  Sanger  in 
1936.  Hogan  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  a  radio  engi¬ 
neering  consultant  and  inventor. 
’Die  station  operates  at  1560 
kilocycles,  in  the  “high  fidelity" 
region  of  the  standard  broadcast 
band.  Since  its  inception,  it  has 
devoted  most  of  its  broadcasting 
schedule  to  classical  music,  the 
greater  part  of  it  recorded. 


New  Doily  Appoints 

The  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Journal. 
which  begins  daily  publication 
March  17  as  a  standard-size 
afternoon  newspaper,  has  named 
Jann  &  Kelley  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives. 
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Form  Clapper 

Memorial 

Association 

Washington  Correspond¬ 
ents  to  Raise  Funds 
For  Annual  Award 

Washington,  March  9— The 
Raymond  Clapper  Memorial  As¬ 
sociation  was  incorporated  here 
today  to  commemorate  the  dis- 
tlncidshed  Scripps-Howard  col¬ 
umnist  and  reporter  through  an 
annual  award  for  reporting  to  a 
Washington  newspaper  writer. 

A  group  of  friends  and  col- 
leegues  joined  in  creating  this 
memorial  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Clapper,  who  was 
killed  recently  in  the  South 
Pacific,  and  as  a  continual  in¬ 
spiration  for  the  type  of  honest 
and  courageous  reporting  which 
won  him  the  respect  of  his  fel¬ 
low  workers  and  his  millions  of 
readers  throughout  the  world. 

Funds  to  provide  for  the  an¬ 
nual  award  will  be  obtained 
through  contributions  from 
newspapers  and  newspapermen 
as  well  as  others,  including  his 
readers,  who  would  like  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 

Gold  Medal 

The  award  will  be  a  gold 
medal  and,  if  the  funds  provide, 
a  cash  award  in  addition.  It  will 
be  presented  at  an  annual  dinner 
in  Washington  which  will  be 
addressed  by  an  outstimding  fig¬ 
ure  in  journalism. 

The  Standing  Committee  of 
Correspondents,  the  governing 
body  of  the  Washington  press 
corps  elected  every  two  years  by 
the  newspapermen  themselves, 
will  be  in  complete  control  of 
the  award,  under  terms  of  the 
incorporation,  so  that  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  working  newspapermen  of 
the  national  capital.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  designate  every  year 
a  panel  of  five  recognized  news¬ 
papermen  to  select  the  winner. 
The  name  of  each  winner  will 
be  inscribed  on  a  memorial 
plaque  to  be  hung  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club. 

The  piloses  of  the  award  and 
toe  specifications  by  which  toe 
juc^es  are  to  be  guided  are  pre¬ 
scribed  as  follows  in  toe  by¬ 
laws  of  the  association: 

“This  award  commemorates 
the  journalistic  achievement  of 
Raymond  Clapper  and  all  he  did 
to  justify  a  free  press. 

To  Inspire  Newspapermen 

“Its  purpose  is  to  inspire 
Washington  newspapermen  to 
emulate  the  high  ideals  that  he 
exemplified  in  his  profession — 
his  honesty,  his  integrity,  his 
courage,  his  earnest  search  for 
facts,  his  fair  interpretation  of 
his  findings,  his  continual  and 
fearless  battle  for  access  by  re¬ 
porters  to  toe  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  his  constant  and  thor¬ 
ough  research  to  balance  and 
temper  his  judgment  of  passing 
events. 

“It  bespeaks  his  fine  personal 
standards,  his  kindness,  his 
thoughtfulness,  his  modesty, 
which  endeared  him  not  only  to 
his  colleagues,  but  to  thousands 


whom  he  met  and  knew  through¬ 
out  toe  world  in  his  rich  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  reporter. 

“The  tests  applied  in  making 
this  award  shall  be  those  by 
which  Raymond  Clapper  always 
tested  himself. 

“It  is  to  be  bestowed  annually 
upon  the  Washington  newspaper 
writer  whose  work  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  most  closely  approxi¬ 
mated  in  the  opinion  at  the 
judges  toe  ideals  of  fair  and 
painstaking  reporting  and  good 
craftsmanship  that  were  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Raymond  Clapper  and 
that  contribute,  as  did  his  work, 
to  public  enlightenment  and  a 
sound  democracy.” 

The  three  trustees  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  are  George  B.  Parker, 
editor-in-chief,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  president;  '  Byron 
Price,  Associated  Press,  now  di¬ 
rector  of  censorship,  secretary, 
and  Eugene  Meyer,  publisher, 
Washington  Post,  treasurer. 

Jones  Heads  Committee 

Alexander  F.  Jones,  managing 
editor  of  toe  Washington  Post, 
is  chairman  of  toe  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  which  will  be  in  charge 
of  raising  funds,  and  contribu¬ 
tions  should  be  addressed  to  him, 
in  care  of  toe  National  Press 
Club,  Washington,  D.  C.  Other 
members  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  are  Roy  Roberts,  Kansas 
City  Star;  Byron  Price,  George 
B.  Parker,  and  Donald  R.  Rich- 
berg. 

The  organizing  committee  of 
toe  Association  was  composed 
of  toe  heads  of  toe  various  news¬ 
paper  organizations  in  Washing¬ 
ton — Ned  Brooks,  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspaper  Alliance,  chair¬ 
man,  Standing  Committee  of 
Correspondents;  Sam  O’Neal, 
Chicago  Sun,  president.  National 
Press  Club;  Merriman  Smith, 
United  Press,  president.  White 
House  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion;  Marquis  Childs,  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  president. 
Overseas  Writers,  and  Charles 
O.  Gridley,  Chicago  Sun,  pres¬ 
ident,  Gridiron  Club. 

■ 

“Clapper"  Ship  Contest 

Washington,  March  8 — A  na¬ 
tionwide  contest  among  ship¬ 
yards  for  toe  honor  of  having  a 
Liberty  Ship  christened  toe 
“Raymond  Clapper,”  after  the 
deceased  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers’  columnist,  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  by  toe  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  Competing  are 
nine  yards  operating  at  points 
from  Maine  to  California.  ’The 
contest  is  based  on  safety  rec¬ 
ords  for  a  one-month  period. 
The  award  will  go  to  toe  yard 
having  toe  lowest  accident  fre¬ 
quency  rate  this  month.  Re¬ 
corded  will  be  accidents  caus¬ 
ing  loss  of  time,  rated  on  a  mil¬ 
lion  man-hour  basis.  The  win¬ 
ning  yard  will  launch  toe  “Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper”  in  April. 

■ 

Files  in  Michigan 

The  Michigan  Corporation  and 
Securities  Commission  an¬ 
nounced  recently  at  Lansing  that 
Journal  of  Commerce  Corp.,  of 
New  York  and  Detroit,  with 
capital  stock  of  $775,000  pre¬ 
ferred  and  $100,^0  common, 
had  been  admitted  as  a  new  for¬ 
eign  corporation. 


H.  B.  Snyder  (left),  editor  of  the 
Gary  (In^)  Post-Tribune  and  Mrs. 
Snyder,  holding  plaque  presented 
to  her  husboncL  ore  shown  ot  tes¬ 
timonial  dinner  given  in  his 
honor  by  Gory  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  attended  by  more 
than  300  townspeople,  Feb.  29. 


Gary,  Ind.,  Honors 
Editor  H.  B.  Snyder 

Henry  Burgess  Snyder,  editor 
of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune, 
was  honoi^  by  more  than  300 
Gary  townspeople  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Gary  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Feb.  29. 

Judge  Floyd  S.  Draper  of  the 
Indiana  Appellate  Court  paid 
tribute  to  the  Post-Tribune  edi¬ 
tor  for  his  unselfish  devotion  to 
toe  interests  of  the  community, 
declaring: 

“His  outstanding  characteris¬ 
tics  are  his  unselfish  loyalty  to 
Gary,  and  his  total  lack  of  fear 
to  fight  for  the  right  as  he  sees 
it.  He  has  learned  that  the  only 
things  you  get  to  keep  are  the 
things  you  give  away.” 

Mr.  Snyder  receivikl  a  plaque 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Responding  briefly  after  receiv¬ 
ing  the  plaque,  the  Post-Tribune 
editor  said  in  part: 

“What  I  have  done  in  Gary 
has  been  done  because  I  believe 
in  this  community  and  because 
my  work  has  drawn  me  into  con¬ 
tact  with  various  organizations. 
I  feel  I  have  some  responsibility 
for  what  Gary  has  done  for  me.” 

The  underlying  serious  theme 
of  the  occasion  was  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  sparkling  quips 
of  the  speakers  and  a  parade  of 
Post-Tribune  employes  who  car¬ 
ried  humorous  placards  which 
gently  lampoon^  the  guest  of 
honor.  Mr.  Snyder,  as  editor, 
has  been  associated  with  his 
brother,  J.  R.  Snyder,  publisher, 
in  the  publishing  of  the  Post- 
Tribune  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 


Acquires  B.  C.  Paper 

Leslie  C.  Way,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  toe  Powell  River  News, 
Powell  River,  B.  C.,  since  No¬ 
vember,  1940,  has  acquired  sole 
ownership  of  the  business  from 
Thomas  W.  Green,  founder  and 
proprietor.  The  transaction  be¬ 
came  effective  Feb.  1. 

The  new  owner,  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  of  the  paper,  con¬ 
templates  no  changes  in  toe  staff. 

IMTOR  «  P 


Cowles  Papers 
Expand  Wash. 
News  Coverage 

Time  Reporters  Added 
To  Capital  Bureau, 
Headed  by  Dick  Wilson 

The  De«  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  have  expanded  their 
coverage  in  Wartiington,  D.  C, 
under  Richard  Wilson,  chief  of 
the  Washington  bureau  for  the 
two  newspapers. 

The  Washington  field  of  la- 
terest  for  lowans  during  the 
war  and  post-war  period  hu 
expanded  so  greatly  that  a  more 
complete  coverage  of  toe  na¬ 
tional  capital  is  required. 

Nat  Finney,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  toe  bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years,  and  Wilson,  have  been 
joined  by  Marr  McGaffin,  Jack 
Wilson  and  WiUiam  Mylandcr, 
who  also  will  serve  the  com¬ 
panion  publications  of  toe  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune:  toe  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribvne, 
and  Look  magazine. 

McGaffin  wiU  specialize  in 
fields  of  interest  to  lowans.  He 
joins  toe  Register  and  Tribune 
staff  after  a  long  experience  as 
a  newspaper  reporter  and  po¬ 
litical  writer  in  toe  midwest 
and  Washington. 

For  the  last  four  years  he  had 
been  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  and 
was  a  member  of  its  staff  since 
1931.  McGaffin  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
reported  for  the  Lincoln-Star. 

,  Jack  Wilson  was  graduated 
from  the  University  ot  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  after  a  year’s  gradu¬ 
ate  work  there  edited  a  weekly 
newspaper  at  Walker,  SMiin., 
from  1931  to  1935.  After  re¬ 
porting  for  toe  Associated  Press 
in  Minneapolis,  he  joined  toe 
staff  of  toe  Minneapolis  Morn¬ 
ing  Tribune  in  1941. 

Mylander,  who  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  '  Washington  Memo,”  toe 
bureau’s  column  from  Washliq^ 
ton,  and  write  special  articles 
for  the  newspapers,  is  a  widelr 
known  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent. 

He  was  in  charge  of  relations 
between  the  Office  of  C«isor- 
ship,  under  Byron  Price  and  toe 
large  corps  of  Washington  newr 
paper  and  magazine  writers  and 
radio  commentators  on  war 
news. 

Mylander  was  graduated  from 
Ohio  State  University.  He  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  in  Columbus,  Ohio;  the 
AP  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Toledo  Blade  and  Paul 
Block  newspapers.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Gridiron  club. 

Richard  Wilson  will  be  in 
charge  of  toe  staff’s  activities 
and  will  continue  his  dispatches 
to  the  Register  &  Tribune. 

Doily  Aids  GFs 

The  Laredo  (Tex.)  Times  is 
contributing  time  and  expense 
in  publication  of  two  Army 
newspapers — one  for  the  Laredo 
Army  Air  Field,  the  other  for 
Fort  McIntosh  at  Laredo. 
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Gould  Tells  of  Press 
Plans  For  Invasion 


(Alan  J.  Gould,  AMistant  G*n- 
•ral  Managor  of  th*  AmocI* 
oiod  PreM.  auignod  to  supor- 
Tiiion  oi  the  AP's  nows  and 
picture  aerrices,  returned  re- 
centlr  from  o  Tisit  to  London. 
He  obserred  preparations  ior 
the  Western  Front  invasion, 
talked  with  Allied  leoders,  and 
dedt  with  AFs  plans  for  com* 
prekensive  coverage  of  the 
iotdwoming  British  •  American 
eiiensives.  He  has  written 
herewith  some  oi  his  ohserva* 
tions  especially  lor  Editor  & 
PobUsher.) 

• 

By  Alan  h  Gould 

FOUR  and  a  half  years  of  war 
have  not  dinomed  London’s 
spirits  or  altered  the  opaque 
qualities  of  its  blackouts.  Re¬ 
cent  German  air  raids  have 
added  some  conspicuous  scars 
to  the  great  gashes  left  by  the 
1M(H1  blitz,  though  one  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  extent  to  which 
London  is  not  damaged  or  han¬ 
dicapped  by  the  poundings  it  has 
taken. 

There’s  plenty  to  eat.  if  you’re 
on  time  and  do  not  denumd  too 
much  variety,  but  you’ve  got  to 
be  with  the  armed  forces,  or 
with  the  military  men  behind 
the  guns,  if  you  want  butter  or 
beefsteiJc. 

Confidence  Abounds 
Cigars  and  Scotch  whisky  are 
scarcer  and  priced  too  high  for 
ordinary  civilians,  anyway.  Most 
folks  go  about  their  business  or 
pleasures  unperturbed  during 
air  attacks,  but  thousands  still 
spend  their  nights  in  the  Un¬ 
derground,  depending  on  the 
frequency  of  German  raids. 

Behind  all  outward  manifes¬ 
tations  and  s^u^ace  confusions 
of  a  great  war  capital  and  in¬ 
vasion  headquarters,  there  is  a 
powerful,  immistakable  current 
of  confidence  in  forthcoming  Al¬ 
lied  undertakings. 

It  is  a  kind  of  confidence 
mixed  with  American  optimism 
^  habitual  British  r^raint, 
but  it  is  both  solid  and  reassur¬ 
ing,  fortified  as  it  is  by  demon¬ 
strations  of  terrific  Allied  air 
striking  power,  plus  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  tremendous  concentra- 
tloM  in  fighting  men  and  ma¬ 
teriel  organizing  for  “D  Day.” 
.  It  should  be  observed  in  the 
interest  of  objectivity  that  this 
confidence  is  tempered  by  the 
conviction  that  many  “Ifs”  are 
attached  to  hopes  for  victory 
over  Germany  in  1944. 

.  No  responsible  leader,  includ- 
1^  General  Eisenhower,  has  ne¬ 
glected  to  qualify  publicly  any 
^ediction  that  a  decision  could 
be  gained  this  year  in  Europe  by 
combined  British,  American 
and  Rician  operations. 

Nor  is  there  any  authoritative 


tendency,  so  far  as  I  could  de-| 
tect,  to  underestimate  Germany’s 
capacity  to  meet  any  and  all  as-' 
saults  with  long-range  power 
and  great  resource.  i 

If  there  had  been  any  such 
tendency,  events  in  the  Italian 
campaign  as  well  as  in  the  air, 
have  effectively  curbed  it. 

No  less  thorough  and  compre¬ 
hensive  than  military  prepara¬ 
tions  are  the  accompanying  plans 
now  being  formulated  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  detailed  coverage  of  the 
news  and  picture  story  of  the 


CANADIAN  TALKS  OF  HIGHER  NEWSPRINT 

Montrial,  March  8— Further  March.  1943,  and  a 
adjustments  may  have  to  be 


may  have  to 
made  in  newsprint  prices. 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board 
official  said  today.  He  said 
newsprint  manufacturers  were 
seriously  affected  by  rising  costs 
of  pulpwood  production  as  well 
as  by  increasing  unit  overhead 
costs  in  mills  with  ciurtailed 
newsprint  production. 

He  recalled  that  a  $4  a  ton 
increase  had  been  granted  in 


similar  in¬ 
crease  Sept.  1,  1943. 

He  added  that  “both  these  in¬ 
creases  .  were  authorized  after 
full  consultation  with  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Price  Administration 
which  authorized  similar  price 
increases  in  the  United  States. 
Neither  of  them  was  considered 
by  the  board  to  be  sufficient  to 
offset  the  whole  increase  in 
costs  and  fiurther  adjustments 
may  have  to  be  made.” 


Alan  J.  Gould 

Western  Front,  for  which  task 
both  military  and  civilian  inter¬ 
ests  are  being  effectively  co¬ 
ordinated. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  and 
a  number  of  vital  problems  re¬ 
specting  both  censorship  .arrange¬ 
ments  and  communications  fa¬ 
cilities  remain  definitely  to  be 
solved,  but  these  conclusions 
emerged  from  discussions  with 
those  responsibly  concerned 
with  this  complex  job: 

<  1 )  Lessons  have  been  learned 
from  past  mistakes,  as  respects 
emergency  or  under-fire  com¬ 
munications,  with  the  result  that 
war  correspondents  accompany¬ 
ing  invasion  forces  will  as¬ 
sured  against  all  forseeable 
hazards,  with  backstopping  ar¬ 
rangements  designed  to  over¬ 
come  difficulties  or  delays  which 
are  probably  inevitable  during 
early  stages  of  amphibious  oper¬ 
ations. 

In  other  words,  there  is  as¬ 
surance  from  the  military  that 
the  utmost  which  can  be  done 
will  be  done  to  expedite  the 
eyewitness  battle  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures. 

( 2 )  Recognizing  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  in  various 
war  theaters  through  confusions 
in  censorship  policy  or  proce¬ 
dure,  the  closest  study  is  being 
given  to  ali  problems,  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  the  most  ex¬ 
peditious  clearance  compatible 
with  military  security. 

The  extent  to  which  censor¬ 
ship  controls  will  be  operative, 
in  the  field  and  at  general  head¬ 
quarters,  has  not  been  deter¬ 


mined  but  there  is  both  desire 
and  aim  to  reduce  the  censorship 
process  to  its  simplest  effective 
terms. 

At  the  same  time,  gaps  which 
formerly  have  developed  in  cen¬ 
sorship  operations,  as  between 
the  niilitary  and  civilian  con¬ 
trols,  seem  likely  to  be  closed 
by  the  closer  liaisons  established 
in  London. 

(3)  Co-ordination  of  all  prep¬ 
arations  for  news  and  photo  cov¬ 
erage  under  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Mc¬ 
Clure,  American  chief  of  the 
psychological  warfare  section, 
has  achieved  marked  progress, 
but  there  are  numy  loopholes  in 
the  setup,  some  attributable  to 
delays  in  making  projected  per¬ 
sonnel  changes. 

It  is  at  least  reassuring,  how¬ 
ever,  to  record  that  there  is  the 
keenest  kind  of  official  recogni¬ 
tion  that  the  U.  S.  should  get  its 
invasion  news  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  through  its  own 
trained,  competent  correspon¬ 
dents  having  the  fullest  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  armed  forces — and  not 
by  means  of  German  broadcasts. 

Lcrads  lack  Knight 

As  respects  censorship  prob¬ 
lems,  many  have  been  solved  in 
the  public  interest  through  tjie 
efforts  of  Jack  Knight,  publisher 
of  Detroit,  Akron  and  Miami 
newspapers,  who  has  been  in 
London  for  some  time  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  U,  S.  Office  of 
Censorship. 

Knight  has  had  the  warmest 
cooperation  from  Admiral  ’Thom¬ 
son,  Britain’s  chief  censor,  whose 
reputation  for  fairness  and  un¬ 
derstanding  is  high  among  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  in  London. 

Working  closely  with  AUied 
military  authorities  is  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Correspon¬ 
dents,  headed  by  Robert  E.  Bun- 
nelle,  chief  of  the  AP’s  London 
bureau.  The  Association’s  “In¬ 
vasion  Committee”  is  composed 
of  Bxmnelle,  Helen  Kirkpatrick. 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Joseph 
Evans,  Newsweek,  and  Ed.  Mur- 
row,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System. 

Upwards  of  150  American  cor¬ 
respondents,  photographers,  ra¬ 
dio  men,  magazine  and  special 
writers  are  now  in  London  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  armed  forces, 
with  the  ranks  steadily  growing. 

Many  have  come  from  other 
war  theatres  and  most  of  them 
will  have  been  imder  fire  before 
the  big  push  begins,  by  reason 
of  German  bombing  or  experi¬ 
ence  in  combat  maneuvers. 

A  few  may  elect  to  cover  the 
opening  thrusts  by  air.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  naval  task  forces.  The 
big  majority  will  accompany  the 
amphibious  landing  forces. 


Fully  equipped  and  self-con¬ 
tained  “press  detachments”  will 
accompany  the  main  expeditions. 
These  units  will  combine  the 
best  features  of  opportunity  for 
individualistic,  eyewitness  re¬ 
porting,  with  centralized  facili¬ 
ties  for  censorship  and  com¬ 
munications,  mainly  by  radio, 
but  also  by  courier  plane,  speed¬ 
boat,  and  dispatch  rider,  as  con¬ 
ditions  require. 

Circumstances  may  dictate  that 
descriptive  coverage  of  early 
operations  be  pooled  by  all  cor¬ 
respondents,  for  limited  periods, 
covering  both  land  and  sea  en¬ 
gagements. 

On  the  photographic  side,  the 
U.  S.  wartime  Still  Picture  Pool’s 
interests  have  been  well  co¬ 
ordinated  by  Charles  Smith, 
London  manager  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  International  News 
Photos  in  the  London  pool  setup. 

Smith  will  have  the  assistance, 
on  picture  selection  and  process¬ 
ing,  of  E.  K.  Butler,  AP  editor 
now  en  route  from  New  York, 
Tom  Wolf  of  Acme,  John  Morris 
of  Life,  and  J.  J.  Wurzel  of  AP 
Limited  have  been  working 
closely  with  Smith  on  prelim¬ 
inary  invasion  photo  plans. 

The  roster  of  pool  photog¬ 
raphers  now  in  London  totsds 
16  men. 

The  AP  has  assembled  a  staff 
of  approximately  30  experienced, 
resourceful  Americans  on  its 
London  staff.  As  organized  by 
Bureau  Chief  Bunnelle,  the  in¬ 
vasion  staff  is  headed  by  J.  Wes 
Gallagher,  who  achieved  distinc¬ 
tion  by  his  reportorial  exploits 
throughout  the  Allied  campaign 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Gi^agher, 
who  first  began  covering  the 
European  war  theater  in  the 
spring  of  1940,  was  with  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  Africa. 

William  Smith  White  ^d 
Roger  Greene,  whose  authorita¬ 
tive  war  roundups  kept  millions 
of  American  newspaper  readers 
up  to  date  on  all  fronts,  will  be 
with  invasion  correspondents. 

'Tom  Yarbrough,  veteran  of 
London’s  early  blitz  as  well  as 
the  Pacific  war,  and  Johnny 
Moroso,  naval  expert  who  was 
officially  cited  for  his  courage 
under  fire  during  the  African 
campaign,  have  joined  AP’s  in¬ 
vasion  team.  Lewis  Hawkins 
has  been  on  naval  maneuvers, 
as  a  preparatory  measure.  A 
corps  of  correspondents  covering 
bases  of  the  Allied  Air  Forces 
is  headed  by  Gladwin  Hill. 

Soon  to  join  the  London  staff 
is  Hal  Boyle,  whose  column 
“Leaves  from  a  War  Correspond¬ 
ent’s  Notebook”  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  from  the  Mediterranean 
theater  for  the  past  year  and 
won  widespread  recognition. 
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Mrs.  McCormick  Talks 
About  Newspaper ing 


Famed  N.  Y.  Times  Editorial  Board 
Member  Reviews  Some  oi  Her  Efforts 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


ONE  of  the  shortest  biographies 
in  Who’s  Who  reads:  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Anne  O’Hare,  writer; 
d.  Thomas  and  Teresa  Beatrice 
O’Hare.  Corr.  New  York  Timet. 
Author:  "The  Hammer  and  the 
Scythe,’’  1928.  Address:  the 
Times,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

It  dees  not  mention  that  Anne 
McCormick  has  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  best  correspondents 
who  has  ever  written  for  the 
New  York  Times. 

It  says  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
newspaper  men  salute  her  in¬ 
terpretive  articles  on  European 
poltics  as  as  good  as  any  man 
could  have  done — and  some  con¬ 
fess  them  better. 

Nor  does  it  indicate  that  Mrs. 
McCormick  is  the  first  woman 
ever  to  climb  to  the  Times  edi¬ 
torial  board. 


to  see  11  Duce,  in  the  press  gal¬ 
lery  at  Parliament  when  Cham¬ 
berlain  suddenly  discarded  his 
policy  of  appeasement  toward 
Hitler. 

Though  she  admits  developing 
a  nose  for  news,  she  sees  nothing 
unusual  in  her  opportune  ap¬ 
pearances. 

"I  could  move  around  she  says, 
“while  other  correspondents  had 
to  stay  in  one  place.  One  de¬ 
velops  a  feel  for  what  is  going 
to  happen  after  getting  familiar 
with  a  country  and  its  people, 
especially  if  one  also  knows 


Often  Honored 

It  is  a  cue  to  the  fact  that  she 
Is  modest  and  opposed  to  person¬ 
al  publicity.  She  disclaims  any 
Indications  in  her  life  of  how 
a  woman  should  get  into  jour¬ 
nalism.  Her  success  was  a  freak, 
she  says. 

She  disclaims  being  news,  but 
today  her  career  is  significant  of 
the  background  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  must  have  if  he,  or 
she,  is  to  cope  with  post-war 
news,  and  her  ability  to  analyze 
political  trends  with  “masculine” 
detachment  is  a  symbol  of  the 
equality  which  women  are  as- 
s^ing  on  newspapers  and, 
under  stress  of  war,  achieving. 

About  dramatic  details  of  her 
life  she  is  rather  reticent,  but 
the  facts  can  be  traced  in  the 
datelines  of  her  stories  and 
newspaper  accounts  of  degrees 
and  awards  won  by  her. 

She  was  not  born,  as  two 
“legends”  recount,  in  Cleveland 
or  Columbus,  but  "by  chance”  in 
Elngland,  and  much  of  her  child¬ 
hood  was  spent  traveling  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  She  attended  private 
schools  in  various  places  and 
received  her  B.A.  from  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Columbus,  O.,  and  later 
married  Francis  J.  McCormick. 
Dayton,  O.,  manufactiurer. 

After  marriage  her  devotion 
to  travel,  politics,  and  writing 
persisted,  and  she  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  traveled  as  much  as 
^ey  could.  Her  articles  for  the 
Times  began  in  1921,  when  she 
wrote  the  first  account  of  the 
rise  of  Fascism  in  Italy.  To  its 
newness  and  her  fortuitous  (so 
she  terms  it)  observation  of  the 
movement  she  attributes  her  es¬ 
tablishment  without  previous 
newspaper  experience  as  a  free¬ 
lance  correspondent  of  the 
■nmes. 

Mrs.  McCormick  developed  a 
remarkable  abili^  to  be  "on 
the  spot”  when  big  events  were 
breaking.  She  was  in  Italy 
when  Mussolini  rose  to  power,  in 
Ronoe  when  (Chamberlain  went 


Anne  O'Hore  McCormick 


what  is  going  on  in  other 
coimtries.” 

In  1937  Mrs.  McCormick  won 
the  Pulitzer  prize  for  distin¬ 
guished  foreign  correspondence, 
a  year  after  she  had  achieved  a 
place  on  the  until  then  eight- 
man  editorial  board  of  the 
Times. 

Miss  McCormick  is  not  a  war 
correspondent.  She  observes 
people,  the  great  ones  and  the 
small  ones,  and  from  her  obser¬ 
vation  of  them  she  learned  to 
interpret  history  while  it  is  in 
the  making.  This  habit  and  the 
faculty  of  steeping  herself  in 
her  background  anticipate  the 
methods  which  she  believes 
world  correspondents  will  need 
to  develop  if  they  are  to  report 
the  whole  story  of  post-war 
events. 

Typical  of  her  incisive  yet 
vivid  reporting  are  her  com¬ 
ments  on  Stalin.  Though  he  was 
rather  inaccessible  to  regular 
correspondents,  she  saw  him  by 
persuading  a  labor  group  to  al¬ 
low  her  to  join  them  when  they 
had  a  six-hour  conference  with 
the  Russian  leader. 

"He  was  frank,  yet  sus¬ 
picious,”  she  remarked.  “He  was 
pleasant,  gave  an  impression  of 
power,  and  had  a  sense  of  hu¬ 


mor,  yet  all  the  time  his  eyes, 
darting  hither  and  thither, 
seemed  to  miss  nothing.” 

Miss  McCormick  frankly  ad¬ 
mits  that  she  does  not  know 
what  Russia  will  do  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Stalin,  she  says,  abandoned 
the  Comintern  because  he 
thought  it  was  useless  and  saw 
that  nationalism  is  more  power¬ 
ful  than  internationalism. 

“He  may  tend  toward  a  Pan- 
Slav  movement  or  go  back  to 
the  expansionist  idea  of  Peter 
the  Great,”  she  mediated.  “Prob¬ 
ably  this  is  what  he  will  do,” 
and  she  added,  "To  deal  with 
him  our  method  must  be  frank¬ 
ness.  He  would  misunderstand 
any  obsequiousness  and  become 
suspicious.” 

Though  she  knows  Europe  will 
be  “a  horrible  mess”  after  the 
war,  she  predicts  that  it  has 
the  vitality  to  reassert  itself  as 
a  world  force  and  Is  anxious  to 
get  back  there  as  soon  as  she  can 
to  feel  its  collective  pulse  and 
learn  how  the  patient  is  doing. 

But  if  she  were  starting  in 
journalism  again,  she  would 
study  South  America,  for  that 
continent,  she  believes,  “is  the 
coming  field  in  journalism. 

“If  the  world  should  be  broken 
up  into  spheres  of  infiuence,  and 
I  hope  it  won’t,  the  Americas 
must  stand  together,  but  we  will 
never  learn  to  get  along  with 
other  American  countries  by 
patronizing  them,”  she  contin¬ 
ued.  “Our  first  job  is  to  learn 
a  little  humility.  We  need  to 
know  more  about  them  and 
understand  them  much  better. 
That  is  not  a  job  for  propaganda 
or  money,  but  for  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

Puzzling  over  the  meaning  of 
recent  developments  in  South 
America,  she  exclaimed,  “I’d 
like  to  find  out.” 

’That  curiosity  is  the  keynote 
of  Mrs.  McCormick’s  success. 
She  has  never  interviewed 
people  just  to  get  a  story.  She 
wants  to  know  what  people  are 
like  and  how  they  are  likely  to 
infiuence  events. 

Knowing,  she  wants  to  pass 
her  information  along.  With 
her  first  interview  she  discov¬ 
ered  that  she  had  foimd  “my 
job.” 

Has  Seen  Revolutions 

Mrs.  McCormick  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive,  tastefully  dressed  woman 
whose  friendly  personality  puts 
one  at  ease  immediately.  Even 
extemporaneously,  she  has  a 
faculty  of  expressing  herself 
clearly  and  naturally,  and  her 
words  flow  in  editorial  thought¬ 
fulness. 

Though  she  remembers  well 
the  facts  she  has  learned  in  her 
many  European  travels — and  she 
has  missed  no  eoimtry  in  Europe 
— she  is  more  vague  about  her 
difficulties  in  making  early  con¬ 
tacts,  just  says: 

“It  was  rather  difficult  at 
first,  but  later  it  was  easier.  The 
secret  of  getting  interviews  is 
to  play  square  in  writing  them 
up.” 

Mrs.  McCormick  earned  a 
reputation  for  quoting  accurate¬ 
ly  and  keeping  secrets. 

Of  course,  with  revolutions 
popping  all  over  Europe  in  the 
1920's  and  the  Nazis  starting 
their  march  in  1939,  she  was 
more  than  once  on  the  firing 


line,  but  bullets  on  the  streeti 
of  Florence,  Italy,  seemed  ua- 
eventful  to  this  correspondent 

who  was  after  a  story. 


“One  doesn’t  get  scared,"  she 
feels,  “if  one  has  something  else 
to  think  about.” 


The  only  fear  that  concerned 
her  was  the  thought  that  the 
might  get  caught  in  some  coun¬ 
try  when  they  closed  the  bordw 
and  be  unable  to  send  out  her 
story. 

“A  journalist,”  she  smiled 
“Isn’t  much  use  unless  she  can 
tell  her  story.” 

One  time  this  catastrophe 
nearly  occurred  to  her  in  the 
C!arpatho  -  Ukraine  when  the 
borders  were  closed  in  1M9. 

“That  time  I  didn’t  pass  the 
border.”  she  recalls;  “it  passed 
me.  'Hie  Hungarians  marched 
in  and  brought  their  borden 
with  their  army.  I  was  in  Hun¬ 
gary  without  even  showing  i 
passport.” 

Mrs.  McCormick  was  cited  ei 
the  “Woman  of  1939”  by  promi¬ 
nent  women's  organizations,  and 
she  holds  honorary  degrees  from 
several  colleges  and  universitim 

But  her  quiet,  gentle  air  would 
lead  a  casual  acquaintance  to 
underestimate  her  importance  If 
it  were  not  for  her  enthuslaan 
and  inters  in  everything. 

She  believes  women  can 
handle  news  on  a  par  with  nun 
when  given  the  chance. 

“Women  have  always  done  i 
good  job  on  newspapers  in  the 
limited  fields  allowed  them,” 
she  said,  "and  I  believe  this  wir 
has  made  a  pronoimced  change 
in  their  psychology.” 

Explaining  how  this  change 
would  make  them  better  jour 
nalists,  she  continued,  “The  wv 
has  given  them  the  opportunltjr 
to  join  the  armed  services  and  to 
do  a  man’s  work  in  factoriet 
Women  feel  now  that  they  can 
do  any  job  a  man  can  do  and 
they  have  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves  as  equal  to  men.  That  at¬ 
titude  will  urge  them  ahead  in 
newspaper  work.” 

“Their  chief  handicap.”  sh» 
added,  “is  failure  to  take  their 
careers  seriously.  Men  feel  that 
a  woman  is  in  journalism  for 
two  or  three  years  and  that  she 
will  marry  and  leave.  So  they 
don't  give  women  the  chance 
and  the  consideration  they'd 
give  men.” 

Even  though  Mrs.  McCormtok 
could  not  get  abroad  last  yw 
she  had  sources  of  informal 
from  the  underground  organ^ 
tlons  in  the  occupied  countrtoa 

Yet  she  is  eager  for  the  time 
when  she  will  be  able  to  ^ 
abroad  again  and  sense  cominf 
developments  for  herself. 

The  possibilities  that  imder 
ground  movements,  while  con¬ 
stituting  the  best  in  each  conn- 
try,  may  not  be  truly  represeir 
tative  or  may  be  rejected  M 
leaders  in  the  post-war  period 
worry  her. 

She'll  be  in  Europe  agito 
when  peace  is  declared  * 
earlier,  looking  for  the  hum# 
and  political  news  which  v* 
correspondents,  she  feels,  u* 
forced  to  neglect  now.  But  m 
is  waiting  until  she  can  intot 
view  people  rather  than  guns , 

“I’m  no  war  correspondesli 
she  says. 
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RED  CROSS.  HOME  FRONT  COMPLACENCY  VIEWED  IN  CARTOONS 


STAND  BY! 


I.iite  Pease  in  the  Newark  Everting  News. 


PIPE  DOWN— IT'S  TOUGH  ON 

ANZIO  BEACH.  TOO!  AH.  YES.  ADOLF.  'TIS  LEAP  YEAR! 

Hugh  Hutton  in  the  Phitadelphia  Ingnirer.  Vim.  H.  Summers  in  the  Buffalo  Everting  News. 


Large  Press  Corps 
Covers  Stockholm 

By  Holger  Liindbergh 
Americcm-Swedish  News  Exchange 


BECAUSE  of  Sweden’s  neutral¬ 
ity,  its  strategic  geographical 
position,  and  the  unusual  free¬ 
dom  accorded  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  (there  is  no  govern¬ 
ment  censorship  on  stories  filed 
from  Stockholm  about  conditions 
on  the  European  Continent),  the 
ranks  of  newspaper  and  syndi¬ 
cate  writers  from  abroad  have 
swelled  enormously  in  recent 
years. 

Today  there  are  more  than  125 
foreign  correspondents  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  representing  some  20  na¬ 
tions.  Recently,  the  City  of 
Stockholm  invited  representa¬ 
tives  of  Allied  papers  to  a  lunch 
at  the  City  Hall — there  were 
more  than  80  of  them. 

They  form  a  mixed  and  color¬ 
ful  group,  that  gathers  daily  in 
the  Press  Room  in  Stockholm’s 
Grand  Hotel,  which  today  is 
surrounded  by  a  real  or  imag¬ 
inary  Phillips  Oppenheim  air  of 
mystery  and  international  in¬ 
trigue. 

Hostess  Holds  Survey 
The  Press  Room  is  imique  in 
that  it  is  run  by  the  Swedish 
Foreign  Office  and  that  within 
its  walls  some  sort  of  extrater¬ 
ritorial  right  seems  to  rule. 

For  here  British.  German, 
American  and  Italian  corre¬ 
spondents  meet  and  work,  and 
although  no  warm  friendships 
Mve  sprung  up  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Allied  and  Axis 
newspapers,  neither  have  any 
Mffights  occurred,  and  even 
n»rd  words  and  sharp  glances 
seem  to  be  unknown. 

One  reason  for  this  pleasant 
condition  is  found  in  the  person 


of  Miss  Gullevi  Westelius,  a 
handsome  and  tactful  govern¬ 
ment  attach^  who  acts  as  the 
Press  Room’s  official  hostess — 
and  the  newspapermen’s  unof¬ 
ficial  Godmother. 

When  a  newly  arrived  writer 
has  obtained  his  card  of  identifi¬ 
cation  from  the  Foreign  Office 
and  had  his  name  added  to  those 
on  the  bulletin  board  outside  the 
Press  Room,  his  first  duty  is  to 
see  Miss  Westelius. 

It  is  she  who  presents  him 
with  a  double  set  of  ration  cards 
— an  international  act  of  cour¬ 
tesy  to  visiting  correspondents — 
and  his  precious  "motbok,”  the 
passbook  which  enables  him  to 
buy  his  monthly  ration  of  liquor 
from  the  government  monopoly 
stores.  It  is  she  who  helps  him 
to  locate  a  hotel  room,  or  a 
tailor,  or  gets  theatre  tickets 
for  him. 

In  the  Press  Room  the  corre¬ 
spondents  find  Swedish  papers 
to  read,  as  well  as  releases  of  the 
“Tidningarnas  Telegrambyra,” 
or  “T.  T.,”  as  the  Swedish  News¬ 
paper  'Telegraph  Bureau  is 
known  for  short.  These  are  sent 
out  every  half  hour. 

On  certain  occasions  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  arranges  a  press  con¬ 
ference,  at  which  a  Department 
Chief  reads  a  communique  or 
otherwise  informs  the  corre¬ 
spondents  about  the  steps  the 
government  has  taken,  or  in¬ 
tends  to  take,  in  this  or  that 
matter. 

Immensely  popular  among  his 
colleagues  is  George  Axelsson, 
who  has  represented  the  New 
York  Timee  in  Sweden  since 
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1941.  Jovial  and  affable,  this 
Swedish-born  reporter  has  now 
settled  in  his  homeland  after 
an  absence  of  27  years,  during 
which  he  worked  on  newspapers 
in  San  Francisco,  Paris,  and 
Berlin. 

He  affirms  that  America’s  in¬ 
terest  in  Sweden  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  Axelsson  enjoys  work¬ 
ing  in  Stockholm,  but  he  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  secretly  longs  for 
Paris,  where  he  spent  many 
years. 

The  Associated  Press  main¬ 
tains  two  correspondents  in 
Stockholm.  Edwin  Shankey  and 
John  H.  Colburn. 

File  2.000  Words  Doily 

“We  file  an  average  of  2.000 
words  a  day,”  says  Mr.  Shankey. 
“During  the  Danish  anti-Nazi 
revolt,  however,  we  sent  as  much 
as  4,300  words  in  a  single  night — 
that  was  a  record.” 

They  find  Stockholm  an  ad¬ 
mirable  observation  post,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  comes  to  report¬ 
ing  what  goes  on  in  the  occupied 
countries.  ' 

“The  work  is  fascinating.”  says 
Mr.  Colburn,  adding.  “The  prep¬ 
arations  which  Sweden  made  to 
meet  the  world  crisis  have  en¬ 
abled  the  country  to  enjoy  a 
remarkably  high  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  even  in  the  5th  year  of  war.” 

A  similar  view  is  held  by  Gor¬ 
don  Young,  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Express.  He  also 
remarks  upon  the  bright  display 
of  street  lights  and  show  window 
illumination  in  Stockholm. 

“I  have  worked  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,”  says  Mr.  Young, 
“but  I  think  I  can  say  that  no¬ 
where  have  I  found  a  country 
where  the  authorities  have  been 
more  helpful  to  visiting  newspa¬ 
permen  than  they  are  here. 

“There  is  another  factor  of 
vast  importance:  The  Swedish 
press  enjoys  such  a  degree  of 
freedom  that  it  allows  many  dif¬ 
ferent  views  to  be  present^.” 

E.  B81,  who  represents  the 
Danish  Nationaltidende,  and  his 


countryman,  T.  Vogel-Jorgensen. 
correspondent  of  Berlingske  Ti- 
dende,  unanimously  pronounce 
Sweden  “a  blessed  country  in 
every  way,  where  our  work  has 
been  made  happy  and  easy  for 
us.” 

This  sentiment  is  echoed  by 
Thomas  Harris,  newly  appointed 
Reuters  correspondent. 

Bernard  Valery,  also  of  Reu¬ 
ters,  has  been  in  Sweden  “from 
the  moment  the  war  threatened 
the  North.” 

Smart  as  a  fashion  plate  and 
as  sophisticated  as  Vogue,  the 
magazine  she  represents  in 
Sweden,  Mrs.  Mab  Wilson 
Wright  is  the  lone  member  of 
her  sex  among  the  scores  of  male 
correspondents. 

A  somewhat  different  status 
has  Frederic  Prokosch.  the  well- 
known  American  novelist.  His 
position  might  be  called  that 
of  a  “cultural  attach^”  on  the 
U.  S.  Legation  in  Stockholm.  He, 
too,  writes  about  Sweden — and 
also  about  life  in  America — but 
mostly  for  Swedish  newspapers 
and  magazines.  In  addition  he 
delivers  lectures  on  modern 
American  writing  and  similar 
subjects. 

prokosch  is  not  the  only  one 
on  the  American  Legation  who 
works  along  the  lines  of  cultural 
propaganda,  aimed  at  making 
the  U.  S.  better  known  in 
Sweden. 

Of  a  staff  of  some  125  persons. 
25  may  be  said  to  belong  to  this 
category.  The  British  Legation, 
with  a  staff  of  almost  200,  has 
detailed  about  one-half  of  its 
number  for  such  educational 
work. 

Of  the  30  or  40  members  of 
the  Russian  Legation,  only  about 
10  are  engaged  in  this  manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Legation  has  a  staff  of  over 
200.  Of  these,  75  are  busy  with 
propaganda  work  and  studies  of 
the  press — not  the  least  of  such 
papers  and  magazines  that  the 
Allied  nations  send  to  Sweden. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Story  of  Advertising 
Urged  as  Feature 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


ADVESITISING  is  selling  and 

despite  or  perhaps  because  of 
the  war  it  is  selling  more  and 
better  than  ever  before,  but  it 
Isn’t  being  sold  .  .  .  not  to  the 
readers. 

Daily  we  see,  hear  about  or 
read  of  handsome  promotion 
pieces  which  are  selling  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  the  trade 
but  rarely  does  a  whisper  reach 
the  readers. 

Mast  newspapers  have  done 
their  share  of  telling  the  public 
how  news  is  procxured,  how 
stories  are  written  and  what 
mechanical  processes  ttiey  un¬ 
dergo  before  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  is  hawked  about  the  streets. 

The  advertising  department 
also  contributes  with  ads  an¬ 
nouncing  this  new  editorial  col¬ 
umn  or  promoting  the  dispatches 
of  that  foreign  correspondent. 

But,  outside  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  has  to  be  sold 
in  the  paper  because  it  is  bought 
by  the  readers,  bow  often  are 
the  advertising  columns  and 
their  contents  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader? 

An  Agency  Idea 

However,  one  advertising 
agency,  Albert  Frank-Guenther 
Law,  Inc.,  believes  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  interested  in  advertising, 
how  it  came  to  be  and  what  it 
does. 

In  fact,  it  is  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  this  that  it  has 
begun  a  weekly  radio  program, 
the  commercials  of  which  will 
be  devoted  entirely  to  the  his¬ 
tory,  developments  and  poten¬ 
tialities  of  advertising. 

A  chicken-or-the-egg  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  which  is  the  more 
important,  news  or  advertising, 
is  a  dead-end  sort  of  thing  which 
does  not  warrant  the  time  of 
discussion.  Both  are  important, 
the  whys,  wherefores  and  hows 
of  both  are  interesting  and 
we  agree  with  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law  that  the  public 
is  as  interested  in  how  adver¬ 
tising  is  made,  the  history  it  has 
and  now  it  can  be  used  by  the 
individual  consiuner  as  it  is  in 
the  creation  of  news. 

The  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading  is  so  valuable 
Defuse  it  shows  the  advertiser 
what  appeals  most  to  readers, 
what  gets  their  attention. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  an  ad 
without  readership  is  worthless, 
and  anything  which  the  news¬ 
paper  can  do  to  increase  the 
re^ership  of  all  advertising 
will  substantially  improve  the 
newspaper’s  statxis  from  the  ad- 
varti^’s  viewpoint 

1110  history  of  advertising  is 
fascinating  and  its  growth  as 
one  of  the  leading  industries 
should  be  of  vital  interest  to 
every  business  man  and  woman. 

Everyone  loves  a  success  story, 
and  there  are  hundreds  which 
can  ^  laid  on  advertising’s 
doorstep;  certainly  every  news¬ 


paper  has  dozens  its  advertising 
department  can  be  as  proud  of 
as  the  editorial  department  is  of 
news  scoops. 

Advertising’s  war  job  is  a 
story  in  itseUf,  full  of  color  and 
human  interest.  And,  apart  from 
its  critical  work  to^y,  it  has 
done  much  toward  providing  the 
shopper  with  soiind  buying  in¬ 
formation,  only  in  many  cases 
the  consumer  needs  to  have  that 
fact  pointed  out  to  him  or  her. 

Therefore,  there’s  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  showing  the  reader 
how  to  use  advertising  to  his 
best  advantage,  to  simplify, 
shorten  and  improve  buying. 

There’s  no  need  for  the  news¬ 
paper  to  go  outside  of  its  own 
community  for  most  of  the  in¬ 
formation.  Every  newspaper  has 
its  own  success  stories,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  advertising  is  in  every 
newspaper  file  and  that  same  file 
can  provide  plenty  of  interest¬ 
ing  art. 

Newsprint  shortages  have 
pushed  advertising  into  the  edi¬ 
torial  columns  with  the  Louit- 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and 
Timet,  for  example,  publishing  a 
column,  “Names  and  Products 
to  Remember,"  summarizing  the 
substance  of  ads  which  had  to 
be  left  out  because  of  lack  of 
space. 

That’s  one  excellent  way  for 
keeping  advertisers  sold  under 
war  conditions,  but  for  both  now 
and  after  the  war  selling  your 
readers  on  advertising  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  keeping  your 
advertisers  sold. 

Food  ior  Thought 

THE  New  York  Timet  brings  its 

food  advertising  to  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  attention  and  gives  its  food 
advertisers  a  friendly  pat  on  the 
back  with  a  large  window  dis¬ 
play  of  the  food  products,  which 
the  Times  says  were  advertised 
more  in  its  coliunns  in  1943 
than  in  any  previous  year,  ’That’s 
an  idea  any  newspaper  could 
utilize  to  its  advantage. 

Prosperity  Ahead 

FOR  ’THOSE  who  still  fear  that 

advertising  may  decrease  in 
importance  and  lose  its  place  as 
one  of  the  coimtry’s  leading  in¬ 
dustries  after  the  war,  there’s  a 
large  dose  of  encouragement  in 
the  booklet,  “ADVERTISING:  A 
Dynamic  Post-War  Industry,’’ 
Just  released  by  Hettleman  & 
Co.,  a  New  York  financial  con¬ 
cern. 

Its  conviction  that  this  me¬ 
dium  of  expression  and  selling 
will  attain  new  success  after  the 
war  is  so  firm  that  it  urges  in¬ 
vestment  in  companies  which 
cater  to  advertising. 

“In  fact,’’  asserts  Hettleman, 
“we  conceive  a  brilliant  future 
for  that  indusUy,  and  we  think 
that  in  due  course  representa¬ 
tive  issues  of  companies  cater- 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

In  fiiteen  other  public  relations 
ads  similar  in  theme  to  this,  the 
Tait-Peirce  Manufacturing  Co., 
told  the  readers  of  the  Woon¬ 
socket  (B.  L)  Call  its  story,  re¬ 
lated  its  history  and  emphasised 
their  mutual  interests.  The  cam¬ 
paign.  which  ran  last  faU.  (E  S  P. 
Sept.  18.  p.  12)  is  now  available 
in  brochure  form,  and  the  ads  to¬ 
gether  show  how  effectively  on 
indiutry  can  be  personalised  and 
humanised. 

ing  to  the  various  phases  of 
the  advertising  industry  should 
share  in  a  virtually  assured 
prosperity.’’ 

Pa^  of  the  booklet  is  devoted 
to  a  summary  of  the  facts  per¬ 
taining  to  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry,  which  led  the  investment 
company  to  its  conclusion,  and 
the  remainder  includes  data  on 
six  companies,  such  as  American 
'Type  Founders  and  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which,  Hettleman 
feels,  are  best  fitted  to  fulfil  the 
investor’s  needs. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

USING  LARGE  space  the  World 

Calendar  Association,  Inc.,  its 
new  world  calendar  through  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  one  or  two 
military  service  papers.  Under 
the  headline,  “Two  Up-To-Date 
Pieces,”  the  association  points 
out  that  the  armed  forces  are 
already  using  the  24-hour  clock 
and  asserts  that  both  it  and  the 
new  calendar,  in  which  every 
day,  date  and  year  are  the  same, 
should  be  seriously  considered 
for  general  adoption.  Further 
ads  will  appear  at  irregular  in¬ 
tervals. 

Faced  with  demands  to  move 
from  “this  so-called  critical  la¬ 
bor  area”  the  Manufacturers  of 
Connecticut  are  sponsoring  full- 
page  ads  in  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  Evening  Day  urging 
employe  -  management  coopera¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  state  from 
losing  its  industry.  The  ads  pre¬ 
sent  a  program  of  better  plan¬ 
ning  to  alleviate  labor  shortage. 

Paying  tribute  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  who  have  built 
and  are  manning  Standard  Oil 
Co.  OF  Indiana  aviation  gasoline 
plants  the  company  will  run  a 
large  space  ad  in  79  Sunday 
newspapers  March  12  as  well  as 
in  four  oil  trade  publications  in 


March  and  April.  The  adi 
which  feature  a  composite 
ture  of  various  plants  is  headed. 
“Team-work  job  gives  allS 
air-fighters  big  edge.” 

Westinchouse  capitalizes  on 
the  annual  Science  Talent 
Search,  conducted  by  Science 
Clubs  of  America  and  financed 
by  the  company,  with  institn- 
tlonal  newspaper  ads  picturini 
the  winners  and  explaining  ^ 
contest;  Grand  prizes  are  schol¬ 
arships  of  various  amounts. 

Casa  Taxco,  exporters  and 
importers  in  Caracas,  Venezue¬ 
la.  have  been  advertising  in 
North  American  newspapers  and 
magazines  through  the  McCarty 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Purpose  of 
the  campaign  is  to  step  up  the 
company’s  business  and  lay  the 
preliminary  groundwork  for 
post-war  connections. 

To  illustrate  Its  slogan,  “A 
Family  ’Tradition  for  Four  Gen¬ 
erations,”  C.  Schmidt  &  Som, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia  brewery  since 
1860,  is  planning  to  nm  a  seriei 
of  three  column  by  140-line  adi 
portraying  various  phases  of  life 
in  the  sixties.  ’The  campaign 
which  is  handled  by  A1  Pul 
Lefton  Co.,  Inc.,  appears  in  i 
selection  of  eastern  newspapers. 

National  Biscuit  Co.  hM 
started  a  six-weeks’  campaign 
for  Premium  Crackers  using  the 
women’s  pages  weekly  in  about 
450  newspapers. 

With  facilities  for  distributioo 
complete  Standard  Brands  is 
beginning  a  consistent  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  for  Stan-B,  the 
company's  new  vitamin,  in  ft 
newspapers  in  12  mid-western 
states.  Copy,  prepared  by  'Ted 
Bates,  Inc.,  features  the  moner 
saving  quality  of  the  vitamin 
which  is  being  sold  through  the 
drug  trade. 

Blue  Network,  which  hu 
been  running  a  campaign  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  San  Fru- 
cisco  newspapers  and  in  four 
magazines,  reports  that  approzi- 
mately  a  hundred  afifiliate  sta¬ 
tions  are  sponsoring  the  ads  in 
their  cities.  Geyer,  Cornell  fc 
Newell  is  the  agency. 

The  Maine  Development  Com¬ 
mission,  through  its  products  di¬ 
vision,  is  making  newspaper,  ra¬ 
dio  and  point-of-sale  advertising 
material  available  for  local  spon¬ 
sorship  tied  in  with  the  War 
Food  Administration  “low-point, 
no  -  point”  program.  Brooke, 
Smith.  French  &  Dorrance  is  the 
agency. 

Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  advertising  agent  for  ’The  Joi 
Lowe  Corf.,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer 
of  Popsicle,  Creamsicle,  and 
Fudgicle. 

The  Philadelphia  Conventwh 
AND  Tourist  Bureau  has  rr 
tained  the  advertising  agency  of 
La  Brun  and  Hanson  to  handle 
its  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  campaign. 

MeJunkin  Advertising  Oo, 
Chicago,  has  been  named  to  di¬ 
rect  the  advertising  of  the  Bar 
MARCK  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit,  is 
ing  a  newspaper  schedule  and 
contracts  on  H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Needham,  Louis  &  Brorhf, 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Go  KIGHT  ON  planning  and  replan¬ 
ning  that  new  home  on  a  rise  of 
ground  or  by  a  talkative  brook. 

Dream  of  all  sorts  of  new  building 
materials,  new  furnishings,  new  ap¬ 
pliances  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
housekeeping.  They’re  coming !  But 
first  must  come  peace.  And  then  an 
interval  for  the  building  industry 
to  get  back  into  peacetime  pursuits. 
The  change  will  be  gradual— evolu¬ 
tion  rather  than  revolution. 


Meantime,  the  manufacturer  plan¬ 
ning  post-war  commodities  will  need 
to  re-establish  a  market.  The  most 
direct  way  is  through  the  centers  of 
population,  such  as  Philadelphia. 
The  people  of  Philadelphia,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  easy  to  reach  because  one 
newspaper  is  read  daily  by  nearly  4 
out  of  5  Philadelphia  families. 

I 

That  newspaper  is  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin.  It  goes  home 
in  the  city  of  homes.  Its  circulation 


is  highly  concentrated  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  shopping  area.  It  is  more  in 
demand  today  with  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  than  at  any  time  during  its 
39  years  of  leadership. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA 
NEARLY  EVERYBODY 
READS  THE  BULLETIN 


Buy  more  War  Stamp$  from  yoor  nowtpapor  boy 
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Plea  for  Golf 
Clubs  Swamps 
Sports  Editor 

McBride.  Komsas  City  Star. 

Gets  Over  1.000  He  WUl 

Give  Convalescing  GI's 

C.  E.  McBride,  sports  editor  of 
the  KariMOM  City  Star,  may  find 
his  trusty  typewriter  completely 
under  the  influence  of  having  as¬ 
sociated  of  late  with  a  stagger¬ 
ing  number  of  used  golf  clubs 
so  that  when  he  starts  typing  a 
sentence  the  capital  letter  rep¬ 
resents  a  drive,  the  intermedi- 


the  soldiers  were  assured  of 
more  than  1,000  clubs.  A  local 
sporting  goods  store  stepped  in 
with  the  offer  to  rehabilitate 
any  clubs  needing  it  and  to  ship 
them  to  the  Augusta  hospital. 

And,  in  the  meanwhile,  Mc¬ 
Bride,  who  used  to  chortle  over 
a  150-yard  drive,  is  wondering 
whether  he  might  not  accom¬ 
pany  the  clubs  to  their  destina¬ 
tion.  The  sight  of  so  many 
clubs  is  giving  him  the  urge. 

■ 

Evening  Bulletin 
Increases  Ad  Rates 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  1 — 
Serving  notice  of  intent  60  days 
in  advance,  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  announced  to¬ 
day  a  new  general  display  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  that  will  apply  on 
all  billing  from  May  1,  1944,  in¬ 
cluding  those  accounts  presently 
covered  by  contracts.  The  new 
rate  is  to  be  85  cents  a  line 
(agate  measurement,  14  lines  to 
the  inch)  against  the  old  rate  of 


75  cents  a  line  that  has  prevaiied 
since  the  Bulletin  last  issued  a 
rate  card. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  new  rate  card, 
Harry  L.  Hawkins,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  sets  forth  the  main 
reason  for  an  increase  of  rates 
at  this  time.  He  says: 

“The  January  daily  average 
net  paid  circulation  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  was  647,040,  the 
largest  evening  circulation  in 
America,  going  into  nearly 
every  home  in  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity.  Based  on  January  cir¬ 
culation,  the  new  revised  milline 
rate  is  $1.31. 

“While  operating  costs  have 
increased  substantially,  prompt¬ 
ing  this  revision,  the  milline  rate 
of  the  Evening  Bulletin  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  among  the  lowest  in 
the  country.” 

The  85-cent  rate  applies  also 
to  comic  strip  advertising  with 
comics,  and  display  advertising 
with  comics,  all  advertising  ap¬ 


pearing  with  comics  to  be 
headed  “advertisement”  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  measurement  of  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

For  advertising  listing  in  ra¬ 
dio  log  time  tabies  (light  face 
agate),  8  ems  wide,  including 
station  letters  in  bold  face,  the 
Evening  Bulletin's  rate  is  $5  for 
the  first  two  lines  and  $5  for  each 
additional  line.  A  special  radio 
station  listing  ( 8  ems  wide ) ,  7^ 
point  Regal  Bold  with  Regal 
light  caps  and  lower  case,  also  it 
$5  per  line. 

■ 

Rice  Is  Promoted 

C.  E.  Rice,  long  associated  with 
John  E.  A.  Hussey  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Boston  ofiQce  of 
the  International  Paper  Sales 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  International  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
New  England  sales  agent  for 
both.  At  the  same  time  H.  C. 
Fowler  was  named  assistant  New 
England  sales  agent  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co. 


C.  E.  McBride 

ate  letters  his  fairway  shots  and 
the  end  letter  a  putt. 

When  he  gets  off  into  the 
rough  he  pulls  out  the  well- 
known  “x”  and  gets  back  on  the 
fairway. 

A  short  time  ago  McBride 
learned  from  a  soldier  just  back 
from  Italy  that  the  soldiers  re¬ 
cuperating  in  the  Oliver  General 
Hospital  in  Augusta.  Ga.,  had 
the  urge  to  play  golf  but  lacked 
the  equipment.  TTie  course  was 
there  but  no  golf  clubs. 

The  sports  editor  entered  the 
appeal  in  his  “Sporting  Com¬ 
ment.”  Were  there  any  kind- 
souled  and  understanding  golf¬ 
ers  in  Kansas  City?  Did  they 
have  any  used  clubs  that  could 
be  turn^  over  to  these  soldiers? 

The  response  was  wholly  im- 
expected.  The  first  edition  hard¬ 
ly  was  on  the  street  than  the 
first  volunteer  showed  up  at  the 
sports  desk,  carting  a  rather 
handsome  bag  and  clubs. 

“They’ve  bron  used  quite  a 
lot,"  he  explained,  “but  I’ll  guar¬ 
antee  there  are  plenty  of  cuss 
words  left  in  those  clubs.” 

The  parade  was  on  and  after 
three  days  McBride  and  his 
typewriter  became  obscured  un¬ 
der  an  avalanche  of  the  weapons 
which  have  caused  many  strong 
men  to  weaken. 

“I  got  300  yards  once  with,  this 
driver.”  one  man  explained  as 
he  handed  over  the  club.  “Give 
this  one  to  a  soldier  who  always 
has  sliced,”  advised  another. 
“The  club  cured  my  slice.” 

One  man,  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  some  80  midirons  and 
putters,  added  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  collection.  He  had 
once  owned  a  miniature  golf 
course. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week 


Another 


This  new  gar(den  series  performs  a 
valuable  service  far  millions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  families  who  will  garden  for  victory 
in  1944.  In  brief,  highly  informative 
daily  columns,  Henry  L.  Free  tackles 
technical  gardening  problems  and  trans¬ 
lates  them  into  easy-to-follow  instructions 
for  better  backyarcil  crops. 

timely  feature  in  the  all-inclusive, 
all-exclusive  service  from 


1200  West  Third  Cleveland  1 3,  Ohio 
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\o.  2i  of  u  serifs  higAhghting  the  ucieptance  of  the  New  Yorh  Sun  among  responsible  people  whose  opinions  coiini. 


t  COUNT  THE  SUNS 
WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 


"Th«  Sun  is  «  vary  honest,  straighMorward 
paper.  You  give  a  comprehensive  daily 
report  of  the  news,  especially  world  prob¬ 
lems.  George  E.  Sokolsky  is  one  of  today's 
outstanding  reporters  and  Mary  Watt's  col¬ 
umn,  'Women  in  the  War,'  is  excellent." 

MRS.  KENNETH  S.  STRAYER, 

Rres.,  N.  Y.  C.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 


l^HE  opinions  of  women  cairy  more 
weight  today  than  ever  before,  and 
the  opinions  of  leading  club  women 
have  particular  significance  because 
they  represent  and  influence  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  organized,  ac¬ 
tive  women.  Their  preference  for 
The  Sun  as  a  home  paper  and  as  a 
means  of  getting  authoritative  world 
and  national  news  is  impressive  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  findings  of  the  L.  M. 
C'lark  organization  whose  independ¬ 
ent  research  rates  The  Sun  "one  of 
America's  best  read  metropolitan 
dailies.” 


NEW  YORK 

ReprcMRted  in  Ctiictfo.  D*tr*lt  8a*  FrutlM*  aad  Las 
Ana«l«9  by  Williams.  Lawrana*  &.  Crcamar  Coaiaaay; 
i*  Bastaa.  Tiltsn  S.  Bail 


"My  family  has  been  reading  The  Sun  for 
many  years.  We  like  it  because  it  stands 
for  private  enterprise  but  gives  both  sides 
of  the  story.  Your  school  page  is  excellent 
and  I  like  your  women's  page,  especially 
'The  Woman  Who  Sees'  and  Mary  Watts." 

MRS.  FERGUS  REID,  JR.. 

Pres.,  The  New  York  Junior  Leagua 


"I  like  The  Sun  and  I  think  most  college  stu¬ 
dents  do— we  like  the  education  page  and 
each  Christmas  we  include  'Is  There  a  Santa 
Claus'  in  our  program.  I  like  John  Kieran, 
'Hi'  Phillips,  Dave  Boone  and  the  sports 
page.  My  father  likes  the  financial  page." 

MISS  MARIAN  CASEY, 

Prat.,  Student  Salf-Gov't  Ati'n,  Hunter  Collage 


'The  Sun  is  the  kind  of  newspaper  I  like — 
it  has  dignity,  restraint,  good  form  and 
good  balance.  The  sports  page  is  well 
written  and  intelligible  to  the  layman.  I 
like  H.  I.  Phillips,  and  John  Kieran — and 
Edith  Barber's  practical  suggestions." 

MRS.  THOMAS  G.  EVANS. 

Pratidant,  N.  Y.  C.  Branch,  The  American 
Association  of  University  Woman 


"I  am  very  fond  of  The  Sun.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  faith  in  your  editorials  and  consider 
The  Sun  a  completely  truthworthy  paper. 
I  like  David  Lawrence  and  George  E.  Sokol¬ 
sky  because  they  give  important  information 
— and  I  like  the  society  page  very  much." 

MRS.  ISABEL  RHEES  KAPPEYNE, 

Pres.,  The  Brooklyn  Woman's  Rapublican  Club 
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Phila.  Pcro^rH  Expose 
“Strcmded"  Vacationists 

Philadelphia,  March  6 — Flash¬ 
light  bulbs  and  fact-finding  type¬ 
writers  manipulated  by  Phil¬ 
adelphia  newspaper  cameramen 
and  reporters  just  about  com¬ 
pletely  exploded  the  strange  il¬ 
lusion  about  thousands  of  sun¬ 
burned  American  vacationists 
being  stranded  in  Florida  winter 
resorts,  supposedly  unable  to  get 
home  on  account  of  alleged  in¬ 
adequate  train  accommodations. 

Following  the  intervention  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor¬ 
tation  in  getting  more  coaches 
allotted  to  the  Florida  runs, 
local  newspaper  editors  as¬ 
signed  men  to  cover  the  arrival 
of  the  first  throng  of  returning 
pilgrims. 

“Florida  Refugee  Train  Ar¬ 
rives  Only  Half-Filled,”  a  head¬ 
line  in  the  Record,  just  about 
tells  the  story. 

Previously  the  Inquirer, 
through  means  of  an  accurate  re¬ 
porter  in  Florida,  disclosed  how 
many  refugees  were  holding  out 
for  Pullman  reservations  rather 
than  accommodate  themselves 
to  day  coaches.  Covering  the 
arrival  of  the  first  refugee  train, 
an  Inquirer  reporter  found  500 
persons  aboard  a  train  able  to 
accommodate  960  persons,  its 
maximum  passenger  list  at  any 
time  during  the  journey  num¬ 
bering  only  60S. 

Photographs  taken  by  camera¬ 
men  of  the  various  lo^  dailies 
showed  plenty  of  seat  space — 
and  pics  of  disgruntled  travelers 
who  complaint  of  their  ‘'hard¬ 
ship”  in  having  to  sit  up  all 
night  in  day  coaches. 

One  of  the  most  telling  blows 
in  the  “expose”  was  Hutton’s 
cartoon  in  the  Inquirer  showing 
a  vocally  bellicose  vacationer  on 
the  Florida  beach,  an  infiated 
rubber  floating-horse  under  his 
arm,  and  yelling:  “Help  .  .  .  get 
me  outa  here!”  Hutton’s  cap¬ 
tion  line,  which  drew  a  lot  of 
satirical  comment,  read:  “Pipe 
down — it’s  tough  on  Anzio  beach, 
too!” 

■ 

Rundle  Named  UJ’. 
Manager  for  China 

United  Press  this  week  ap¬ 
pointed  Walter  O.  Rundle  mah- 
ager  for  China.  Announcement 
came  from  John  R.  Morris,  Far 
Eastern  manager  in  Chungking. 

Before  his  assignment  to  the 
Orient,  Rundle  was  U.P.  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  He  joined  the 
news  service  15  years  ago  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.  He  later  worked 
in  the  Kansas  City,  Des  Moines, 
Minneapolis,  Chicslgo  and  New 
York  bureaus.  His  first  news¬ 
paper  experience  was  gained  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Lincoln  Jour¬ 
nal  and  McCook  Gazette,  after 
his  graduation  from  the  Ne¬ 
braska  University  School  of 
Journalism. 

With  word  of  Rundle's  selec¬ 
tion,  Morris  made  public  also  the 
following  other  new  posts  for  the 
staff  covering  the  Asiatic  war: 

Darrell  Berrigan,  now  with 
Gen.  Joseph  Stilwell’s  forces  in 
Burma,  becomes  chief  U.P.  cor¬ 
respondent  for  both  China- 
Burma-India  and  Southeast  Asia 
Command  land  operations. 

Harold  Guard,  who  covered 


Singapore  and  Australia,  will  be 
chief  correspondent  for  both 
naval  and  amphibious  operations 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Command. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Walter 
Logan,  now  transferring  from  a 
naval  assignment  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

Frank  Hewlett,  who  covered 
the  fall  of  Manila  and  the  entire 
Bataan  campaign,  and  George 
Palmer,  formerly  assigned  to 
the  British  Eastern  Mediterran¬ 
ean  Fleet,  will  be  attached  to 
Allied  units  in  Western  Burma. 

Albert  Ravenholt  has  been 
given  a  roving  assignment  along 
the  Sino-Burma  border,  the 
Indo-China  frontier  or  the  Ledo 
Road,  according  to  news  de¬ 
velopments. 

m 

SFONG,  Publishers 
In  New  Guild  Pact 

’The  San  Francisco  -  Oakland 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Newspaper  Guild  have 
completed  negotiations  granting 
an  increase  of  $1.25  per  week 
for  all  present  employes,  and 
the  agreement  has  been  sent  to 
the  regional  War  Labor  Board 
for  confirmation. 

It  was  filed  by  E.  F.  Bitler, 
managers  of  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  and  by  Robert  Brown, 
executive  secretary  of  the  guild, 
after  having  been  signed  by  the 
negotiating  commltt^  composed 
of  publisher  and  guild  i^re- 
sentatives. 

It  is  announced  that  all  parties 
to  the  agreement  are  in  accord 
on  the  fact  that  the  increase  in 


pay  completes  the  15%  allow¬ 
able  under  the  Little  Steel 
formula. 

’The  agreement  affects  about 
835  employes  and  five  Bay  area 
newspapers  —  the  Post-Enquirer 
in  Oakland,  and  the  Chronicle, 
Examiner,  Call-Bulletin  and 
News  in  San  Francisco. 

It  is  reported  that  all  other 
matters  that  had  been  scheduled 
for  discussion  at  the  negotiations 
have  been  held  over  till  Jan.  26. 
1645.  when  the  contract  will 
come  up  for  renewal. 

m 

UJ^.  Opens  News 
Wire  to  Mexico 

United  Press  reported  this 
week  the  establishment  in  Mex¬ 
ico  of  the  first  day  leased  wire 
news  service  from  the  U.  S., 
completing  the  day  and  night 
leased  wire  network  of  the  U.P., 
which  now  covers  Canada,  the 
U.  S.,  and  Mexico. 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  U.  P. 
vice-president  in  chafge  of  the 
Pacific  area,  made  the  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  extension  with  Gen. 
Maximino  Avila  Camacho,  Mex¬ 
ican  Secretary  of  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Public  Works. 

■ 

Greek  Doily  Is  50 

Atlantis,  national  daily  Greek 
newspaper,  the  first  Greek  daily 
to  be  established  in  the  U.  S., 
celebrated  its  50th  year  of  pub¬ 
lication  March  3.  It  was  founded 
as  a  weekly  in  1894  by  Solon  J. 
Vlasto,  a  Greek  immigrant,  and 
one  of  its  services  has  been  to 
aid  Greeks  in  learning  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language. 


MfC/SrOISE/] 

IN  POPULATIC^ 

of  OAKLAND  COUNTY! 

/ 

Oakland  County,  where  Daily  ^ress  circulation  is 
concentrated  has  grown  from  254,068  in  1940  to 
297,578  in  November  1943./This  increase,  over 
17%,  is  the  second  largest  in  Michigan! 

The  census  bureau  further  rates  this  an  A-2  area, 
where  new  population  i^apt  to  be  permanent, 
not  transient.  Direct  your  advertising  to  this  im¬ 
portant  Michigan  marl^et  where  industrial  wages 
are  exceeding  $100,00^,000  annually! 


Jllllll! 


PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 


come 
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★  it 

HE  NEWS 

NEVER  BEEN  A 

WEATHER  VANE 

*  Unswerved  by  political  or  economic  winds  prevailing  at  the 
moment.  The  Indianapolis  News  has  never  feared  to  speak  its 
editorial  mind.  Its  policy  has  always  been  independent,  rather 
than  non-partisan  .  .  .  ‘^In  its  discussions  of  public  matters,  or 
the  acts  of  public  men,**  wrote  John  H.  Holliday,  the  founder, 
in  the  first  issue,  “The  News  will  try  to  treat  each  one  with 
fairness,  and  while  it  will  not  hesitate  to  denounce  wrong  or  to 
uphold  the  right  against  odds  ...  it  will  not  attempt  a  foul  blow 
or  step  beyond  the  bounds  of  common  decency.** 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  principles  which  have  made  the 
Indianapolis  News  the  dominant  newspaper  in  an  area  that  is 
the  East  North  CentraVs  richest  market.  An  area  with  an 
effective  buying  income  of  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 


IAS 


The  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation  .  .  .  FIRST  in  advertising 
lineage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


DAN  A.  CARROLL.  110  E.  42ii<l  St.,  N*w  Yedi  17 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribun*  Towr,  Cbkage  1 1 
JOS.  F.  BREEZE,  Advartlsinq  OIractor 
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THE  TRADITIONAL  imprac- 
ticality  of  newspapermen  in 
money  matters  came  to  a  head 
in  these  four  stories  from  New 
York  City  newspapers,  relating 
the  reply  of  Millard  Ellison, 
an  attorney,  to  the  charge  of 
Edward  V.  Broderick,  Wayne 
Lonergan’s  counsel,  that  he  (£1* 
li:;on  )  had  taken  money  for  rep- 
lesenting  Louis  (Lepke)  Buch* 
alter; 

Times:  “I  never  received  a 
cent.” 

Sun:  “I  never  got  a  nickel.” 
i  jrM -Telegram:  "I  have  yet 
lu  gel  the  first  half-dollar.” 

Herald  Tribune:  “I  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  dollar.” 

■ 

AN  EIOnOR  who  sits  in  his  of¬ 
fice,  performs  a  marriage 
ceremony  and,  after  hearing  the 
fateful  ‘  I  do’s,”  writes  a  piece 
about  it  for  his  paper— all  for 
the  price  of  $2.50— has  been 
“discovered”  in  Arkansas. 

He  is  Clarence  Taylor,  editor 
of  the  Helena  (Ark.)  World. 
Taylor’s  “double  life”  came  to 
light  when  Eldon  Roark,  stroll- 
'  tg  columnist  of  the  Memphis 
•  Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar,  recently 
wrote  up  Helena.  Roark's  col¬ 
umn  on  Taylor  said  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  editor-justice  of  the  peace 
officiates  at  marriages  in  his  of¬ 
fice  and  alJO  at  the  courthouse, 
one  of  his  main  new  sources. 
His  busiest  day  with  Cupid  was 
last  New  Year’s — four  couples! 
m 

BEING  accustomed  to  making 
deadlines  come  what  may, 
Roger  Bryant,  news  editor  of  the 
Columbus  i  Miss. )  Commercial 
Dispatch,  helped  the  driver  of  a 
bus  to  make  his  schedule  re¬ 
cently.  ’The  bus  stalled,  and  the 
driver,  unable  to  start  it,  caught 
a  ride  into  the  next  town  for  a 
mechanic.  Bryant,  a  passenger 
on  the  car,  took  a  peep  at  the 
engine,  discovered  a  loose  igni¬ 
tion  connection,  tightened  It  and  i 
then  drove  the  bus  on  in  to  the ' 
next  town  where  he  turned  it 
over  to  the  driver.  It  was  almost 
on  time. 

a 

BAYARD  H.  KNAPP,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Dansvtlle 
(N.  Y.)  Breeze,  who  is  also  a 
licensed  broker,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  and  answered  a  question¬ 
naire  from  a  zone  office  of  the 
Division  of  Licenses  in  the  State 
of  New  York: 

Paragraph  three  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  as  follows: 

“If  you  are  unlicensed  as  real 
estate  broker,  engaged  in  war 
work,  in  Armed  Forces  of 
U.SA.,  retired  or  deceased,  ex¬ 
plain  on  reverse  side  of  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  return  to  address 
given  in  paragraph  2.” 

■ 

A  NEW  approach  to  an  old  prob¬ 
lem,  as  offered  under  “Busi¬ 
ness  Personnels”  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  classified  columns: 

“LADIES — Send  us  your  overworked, 
tenbe,  tired,  nervous  man.  My  competent 
nurses  trained  in  physio-therapeutic  treat¬ 
ment  will  under  my  direction,  relax,  re¬ 
fresh  him.  Granger’s,  29  years  experi¬ 
ence.” 

a 

IN  the  what’s-this-world-coming- 


to  department:  A  picture  cap¬ 
tion  in  the  Washington  Post 
read: 

MOTHER  OF  FOUR 
BORN  IN  ENGLAND 

a 

CLASSIFIED  ad  in  the  Seattle 
Times: 

QUEEN  ANVE— Twin  beds,  every¬ 
thing  included.  Quiet  business  girl,  $28. 
GA.  6412. 

a 

NEATEST  trick  of  the  week! 

A  St.  Louis  woman,  born  20 
years  ago  on  Feb.  20,  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter  on  Feb.  29  this 
.year.  ’The  Globe-Democrat  car¬ 
ried  the  following  headline  in 
an  early  edition: 

WOMAN  BORN  FEB.  29 
HAS  BABY  SAME  DAY 


ead 


Post-war  Survey 
TO  AID  Fostoria,  Ohio,  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  post-war  period 
the  Fostoria  Review-Times  re¬ 
cently  sponsored  a  survey  of 
present  conditions  and  post-war 
prospects  of  the  town.  A  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  to  Fostoria  men 
in  service  sought  to  ascertain 
which  ones  planned  to  return  to 
their  former  jobs,  which  to  con¬ 
tinue  schooling,  and  which 
would  need  different  jobs.  It 
also  covered  the  training  of  the 
prospective  workers  and  back¬ 
ground  and  asked  suggestions  as 
to  what  Fostoria  could  do  to 
improve  as  a  community. 

'Ilie  survey  aimed  at  a  double 
object,  planning  post-war  em¬ 
ployment  for  returning  service 
men  and  improving  community 
activity.  Results  of  the  survey 
of  business  showed  Fostoria 
more  properous  than  ever  before 
and  indicated  good  prospects  for 
increased  post-war  prosperity. 

Results  of  the  survey  were 
published  recently  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record. 


are  just  one  example  of  the  scores 
of  products  Buffalo  is  making  for 
our  armed  forces  today.  And  to¬ 
morrow  this  same  diversity  of  Buf¬ 
falo's  industries  wifi  continue  to 
make  this  one  of  America's  most 
important  markets. 


Service  Mothers 
THE  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
in  a  feature  entitled  “The  Na¬ 
tion  Honors  ’Them”  runs  pic¬ 
tures  of  mothers  with  three  or 
more  sons  in  the  service.  Pic¬ 
tures  of  the  boys  are  shown 
along  with  the  mother.  Some 
mothers  have  been  found  with 
five  or  six  boys  in  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Victory  Babies 
PORTRAYING  children  not  yet 
seen  by  their  fathers  in  the 
armed  forces  overseas,  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun  so¬ 
ciety  department  is  publishing  a 
series  of  photographs  captioned 
“Victory  Baby.” 

After  publication,  originals  of 
the  pictures,  showing  both 
mother  and  child,  are  sent  to  the 
service  men  with  compliments 
of  the  ’Tribime-Sun. 

180,000  Pennies 
A  “PENNY  project”  launched 
by  Cedric  Adams,  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  columnist,  to  pur¬ 
chase  motion  pictures  of  home 
town  activities  and  University 
of  Minnesota  football  games  for 
showing  to  service  men,  netted 
more  &an  double  the  antici¬ 
pated  return.  Adams  asked 
readers  to  chip  in  a  penny  each, 
for  a  total  of  $800. 

Within  four  days,  more  than 
180,000  pennies  were  sent  in — 
a  total  of  $1,886.55.  The  pictures 
are  to  be  exhibited  in  camps  in 
continental  United  States  and 
also  at  overseas  bases  where 
Minnesota  men  are  stationed. 


Tries  K-Rotion 

TO  FIND  out  how  millioni  oi 

our  service  boys  are  livini^ 
and  incidentally  get  the 
for  a  newspaper  feature  story~ 
Harkey  Reiter,  of  the  Phiio^l. 
phia  Record  staff,  tried  subtiit- 
ing  one  full  day  on  the  Armyi 
K-ration. 

While  his  wife  tempted  him 
with  bacon  and  coddled  eggi. 
Reiter  struggled  manfully  with 
the  tinned  concoctions  known  u 
GI  Joe’s  emergency  breakfast, 
and  being  a  lighter  eater  by  the 
dawn’s  early  light  got  by  very 
well.  Dinner  at  noonday  was  on 
the  office  desk,  with  copy  girk 
sharing  the  dextrose  cand; 
tablets. 

Confronted  with  the  eveninf 
canned  meal — and  by  this  time 
Reiter  was  truly  hungry— 
Harkey  ran  up  the  white  flag, 
“I  did  what  any  sensible  (H 
dreams  of  doing  under  the  cir 
cumstances,”  Reiter  wrote  in  his 
Record  account.  “Gave  the  meat 
and  crackers  to  the  pooch,  pre 
sented  the  cook  with  the  choco¬ 
late  bar,  sipped  the  bouillon, 
pocketed  the  cigarettes  and  gum 
— and  dug  into  a  stuffed  steak 
roasted  with  potatoes,  carrots 
and  white  onions.” 

■ 

One  Sot.  Section 

The  New  York  World-Telf 
gram  changed  its  Saturdij 
format  recently  to  one  section 
instead  of  two,  reducing  the 
pages  from  16  to  14  and  trans¬ 
ferring  the  editorial  and  column 
split  page  features  to  the  last 
page. 


EXPR 


Only  Morning  and  Sunday 
Mawspopw  in  tuffalo 


Thanks 

For  Your  COOPERATION 

Newsprint  rationing  has  brought  about  many  now  prob- 
lams.  Ono  of  the  most  disturbing  is  the  limited  amount 
of  advertising  space  available  in  each  of  our  daily  and 
Sunday  issues. 

In  order  to  permt  our  advertisers  to  present  their  sales 
messages  consistently  to  Akron  Buyers,  we  are  compelled 
to  shift  insertion  dates  and  ask  for  extended  optional 
dates. 

Advertisers  and  Agencies  have  been  most  kind  in  helping 
us  rearrange  our  schedules  .  .  .  such  cooperation  more 
than  deserves  our  thanks. 


Represented  by; 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

New  Yorli  Philadelphia 

Chicago  Cleveland 

Los  Angeles  Atlanta 
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lA^oonSoclset — 

First  in  the  Nation” 

WOONSOCKET  CREDITED  WITH  HONOR  OF  BEING  FIRST  LARGE 
B INDUSTRIAL  CITY  IN  COUNTRY  TO  EXCEED  BOTH  4th  WAR  LOAN  QUOTAS.  | 

(TiUgram  racaivcd  February  lith  from  4th  War  Loan  Nawt  Oath,  Washington,  0.  C.) 

^ird  t — In  War  Bond  Sales — In  Rhode  Island  and  U.  S. 

— Patriotic  Woonsocket  area  citizens  dug  deep  —  and  had  the  money  with 
which  to  do  it.  The  retail  division  surpassed  200%  of  quota. 

OveraU  Soles  $6.028.900 . 150.7%  oi  quota 

“E“  Bond  Soles  $1.339.450 . 150.5%  ol  quota 

— War  Bond  advertising  in  the  WOONSOCKET  CALL  laid  down  a  doily  bar¬ 
rage  oi  “reason  why"  copy  beginning  January  10. 

17  full  pages  plus  10  480-line  messages  sponsored  by  56  manuiacturers. 

4  full  pages  sponsored  by  66  retailers. 

54,864  lines  ol  multiple-nome  copy. 

Plus — many  indiriduol  local  and  national  Bond  advertisements. 

Jirdt — In  Buying  Power — ^Now  and  Postwar 

— ^Woonsocket  area  payrolls  are  up.  and  postwar  reserves  in  War  Bonds  and 
savings  accotmts  have  increased  tremendously. 

Industrial  payrolls  — 1939  . $19,460,207 

Indiutrial  payrolls— 1943  .  $34,024,812 

Effective  buying  income  (Sales  Management  Figtues) . .  1.110 

Ratio  to  the  rest  of  the  United  States .  127 


VL  WOONSOCKET  CALL 

12.633  in  city's  13.040  occupied 
dwellings — more  than  90%  car¬ 
rier  delivered. 


couerA  the  ^lAJoondochet  ^yi^larhet 

Circulation  (ABC)  Sept.  30.  1939 .  16.888 

Circulation  (ABC)  Sept.  30.  1943 .  20.624 

Average.  January.  1944  .  21.183 


If  you  sell  food  or  drugs,  your  product  may  be  listed  in  the  WOONSOCKET  CALL'S 
NENAB  distribution  survey.  Write  Buell  W.  Hudson,  publisher,  for  information. 

Per  Capita  Soles — 1939 

Food  Stores  Drug  Stores 


Woonsocket  . 

....  122.83 

19.55 

Rhode  Island  .... 

....  106.37 

15.37 

United  States  .... 

....  77.59 

11.92 

While  the  optional-day  insertion  privilege  is  appreciated,  the  WOONSOCKET  CALL 
does  not  expect,  under  current  allotments,  to  ration  notional  advertising. 

THE  WOONSOCKET  CALL 

Woonsocket.  Rhode  Island 

National  Representatives:  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 


tLet  ii  iliii  L 


lAJar  i^ondi  —  < 
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White  House  Writers 
Fete  the  President 

Washington,  March  4 — Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  was  guest  tonight 
of  300  members  of  the  White 
House  Correspondents’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  an  equal  number  of 
their  invitees  at  the  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  news  writers. 

Because  of  security  reasons, 
no  advance  announcement  was 
made  of  the  social  function,  ex¬ 
cept  by  word  of  mouth.  Proceed 
of  the  dinner  went  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Infantile  Paralysis  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Paul  Wooton,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  and 
President-elect  Merriman  Smith, 
United  Press,  shared  the  duties 
of  master  of  ceremonies. 

Three  former  presidents  of  the 
association — Lt.  Col.  Albert  F. 
Warner,  Maj.  John  Henry,  and 
Lt.  Conun.  Fred  Storm — were 
presented. 

A  toast  was  drunk  to  the 
memory  of  Raymond  Clapper, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  col¬ 
umnist  who  died  in  an  air  crash, 
and  Marvin  H.  McIntyre,  presi¬ 
dential  secretary  who  di^  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

William  Hassett,  Mr.  Mcln- 
t}rre’s  successor,  was  presented, 
^iefs  of  military  organizations 
and  civilian  war  agencies  were 
seated  at  the  head  table. 

President  Roosevelt  made  a 
brief  off-the-record  speech. 

The  correspondents’  dinner,  in 
recent  years,  has  taken  the  place 
in  the  Washington  social  calen¬ 
dar  long  held  by  the  Gridiron 
Club,  which  has  not  had  an  an¬ 
nual  dinner  in  several  years. 

’The  White  House  Correspond¬ 
ents’  Association  has  had  Presi¬ 
dential  approval  for  its  wartime 
dinners. 

■ 

Editors  Asked  to 
Study  Bond  Ads 

Washington,  March  9 — A  spe¬ 
cial  committee  of  editors  has 
been  asked  by  the  ’Treasury  De¬ 
partment  to  analyze  promo¬ 
tional  and  news  material  being 
released  in  connection  with  War 
Bond  drives  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  officials  in  charge 
of  those  operations. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  who  also  is  head 
of  the  Aliled  Newspaper  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  committee  includes: 
Frank  Jenkins,  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News;  Paul 
Miller,  manager  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  Associated  Press 
and  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  Associated  Press; 
Russ  Stewart,  managing  editor, 
Chicago  Times;  W.  C.  Stouffer, 
managing  editor,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
World  News;  Basil  Walters,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune;  Sidney  B. 
Whipple,  assistant  to  the  exec¬ 
utive  editor.  New  York  World- 
Telegram;  L.  Mitchell  White, 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 

’Their  report  will  be  made  to 
Ted  R.  Gamble,  national  director 
of  the  War  Finance  Division; 
’Thomas  H.  Lane,  director  of 
press,  radio  and  advertising  sec¬ 
tions,  and  Walter  A.  Snead,  chief 
of  the  press  section. 


Children  Debate  News 

An  audience  of  children  dis¬ 
cussed  “What  the  War  News 
Means  to  Me,”  at  New  York 
Times  Hall,  March  4.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  was  one  of  a  series  for 
children  being  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  Times.  Theodore  M. 
Bernstein,  cable  editor  of  the 
Times  and  Associate  Professor 
of  Journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  talked  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  editing  war  news,  and 
the  difficulties  of  propaganda 
and  censorship.  “It  is  as  if  we 
were  standing  outside  a  walled 
fortress,”  he  declared,  “and  re¬ 
porting  what  is  going  on  in¬ 
side.  .  .  .  All  we  get  is  clues;  we 
have  to  piece  them  together.” 
■ 

Memphis  Dailies 
Expose  Rackets 

Two  distinctively  different 
types  of  investigations  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  dailies  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. — Commercial  Appeal 
and  Press-Scimitar  —  brought 
satisfactory  results  on  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  behalf. 

’The  Ckimmercial  Appeal  sent 
a  reporter,  A.  G.  Lively,  Jr.,  on  a 
tour  of  grocers  and  meat  mar¬ 
kets  in  an  attempt  to  buy  ra¬ 
tioned  food  without  ration 
stamps. 

As  a  result  of  page  one  stories 
that  followed,  in  which  Lively 
told  how  he  bought  groceries 
and  meat  free  of  stamps,  five 
stores  were  given  suspensions 
in  making  sales. 

Lively’s  disclosure  of  a  black 
market  in  gasoline  also  resulted 
in  a  penalty  for  the  dealer. 

The  commission  commended 
the  Commercial  Appeal  for  its 
action  in  .serving  the  public. 

’The  Press-Scimitar  sent  Menno 
Duerksen,  reporter,  to  visit 
poolrooms  du^g  school  hours 
and  he  found  many  boys  and  a 
few  girls  of  high  school  age 
there,  some  of  them  gambling. 

A  few  weeks  later,  it  was  able 
to  print  another  story  to  the 
effect  that  the  student  govern¬ 
ment  of  Central  High  School  had 
engaged  all  of  the  facilities  of  a 
high-type  bowling  alley  and 
poolroom  for  a  party  after  school 
hours  at  which  all  students  were 
invited  to  enjoy  themselves  free 
of  charge. 


Plan  Foundation 
For  W.  A.  White 

Emporia,  Kan.,  March  8 — It 
has  been  announced  that  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
memorating  the  life  of  the  late 
William  Allen  White,  Emporia 
Gazette  editor,  will  soon  be  es¬ 
tablished  here. 

An  organization  is  being  com¬ 
pleted  among  Emporians  to  raise 
funds  for  the  foundation  which 
will  promote  educational  and 
cultural  projects,  public  health, 
social  welfare,  recreation,  and  to 
make  grants  for  buildings  or 
other  memorials. 

Probably  most  of  the  money 
will  be  raised  in  Emporia,  but 
gifts  to  the  fund  will  be  welcome 
from  others. 

A  committee  called  together 
by  Mayor  Ora  Rindom  has  taken 
steps  to  incorporate  the  founda¬ 
tion.  M.  A.  Limbocker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Citizens’  National 
Bank  of  Emporia,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  treasurer. 

■ 

Dewey  to  Address 
Ad  Bureau  Dinner 

Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of 
New  York  will  speak  at  the  23rd 
annual  dinner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 
on  Thursday,  April  27,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  announced  this  week. 

Also  a  speaker  on  the  dinner 
program,  which  will  follow  the 
close  of  the  annual  ANPA  con¬ 
vention,  will  be  Eric  A.  Johns¬ 


ton,  president  of  the  U.  s 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Frederick  C.  Crawford,  preti. 
dent  of  ’Thompson  Products,  Inc 
Cleveland,  will  be  a  principti 
speaker  at  the  Bureau  of  A(lve^ 
tising  session  of  the  convention 
■ 

Woterbury  Papers 
Appeal  Decision 

The  Connecticut  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors,  March  10  heatd 
arguments  in  the  appeal  of 
American-Republican,  Inc.,  from 
the  $15,000  jury  verdict  returned 
last  June  for  Margaret  Scorpion, 
10,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

The  corporation,  publishers  d 
the  Waterbury  Republicn, 
American  and  Sunday  Repub¬ 
lican,  was  sued  by  the  girl  who 
claimed  that  a  piece  of  wire  uiil 
to  tie  bundles  of  newspapea, 
struck  her  in  the  right  eye  h 
she  was  about  to  throw  it  into 
the  gutter.  ’The  wire,  the  plaintll 
claimed,  was  left  on  the  side 
walk  by  employes  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

During  trial  of  the  case  is 
Superior  Court  in  Waterbury, 
the  corporation  contended  tbit 
the  plaintiff  had  not  given  notiee 
of  the  injury  imtil  a  year  altor 
it  occurred  and  that  newspapw 
boys  are  not  employes  of  tht 
papers  but  are  individual  mer 
chants  working  under  contract 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury 
Judge  Edward  Daly  told  the 
juiT  it  could  not  find  for  the 
plaintiff  unless  it  found  that 
the  carriers  were,  in  effect,  de 
fendant’s  employes. 


FALL  RIVER,  the  FOURTH  LARGEST 
CITY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS— Thriving  In¬ 
dustrial  Market — Diversified  Industries — 
Home  of  Huge  Latex  Rubber  and  Cloth 
Manufacturing  Plant — Great  Garment  Shops 
— $55,000,000.00  Annual  Payroll — A  Com¬ 
pact,  Urban  Market  Completely  Covered  by 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


To  answer  some  of  the  questions  our  subscribers  hove  been  asking 
about  how  Time  gathers,  verifies,  writes  and  distributes  its  news. 


lined  villa  in  Bombay  (“an  Indian 
Cieorge  Arliss,  complete  with  mon- 


VVar  Correspondents'  uniforms  were 
thicker  than  usual  around  Time's  offi¬ 
ces  last  week.  Army  &  Navy  FldiLor 
Perry  Githens  came  back  from  45 
days  on  a  baby  tlat-top.  Foreign  News 
Editor  Fill  Calhoun  returned  from 
the  Mediterranean  theater  where  he 
went  last  August.  Bill  Chickering  got 
back  from  the  landings  on  Bougain¬ 
ville  and  Kwfljalein.  And  Bureau 
Chief  Bill  Fisher  came  home  from  the 
Far  East  for  the  first  time  since  1933. 

Fisher  started  with 
Time  as  head  of  our  Ma¬ 
nila  office,  but  just  three 
months  before  the  Japs 
swarmed  in  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  we  sent  him  off  to 
start  for  Time  &  Life 
the  first  permanent  news 
iHireau  ever  opened  in 
India.  When  he  reached 
New  Delhi  he  found  only 
two  other  correspondents 
there  —  a  lady  who 
worked  for  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Guardian  and  an  A.P. 
manwholefta  fewmonths 
later.  And  the  U.S.  .\nny  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  officers,  with  w^m 
Fisfaer  had  lunch  on  December  7. 


cKle“). 

Fisher  started  making  a  career  out 
of  the  Orient  right  after  leaving  Yale, 
set  out  for  the  South  Seas  as  a  student 
ethnologist.  For  months  he  lived  with 
Fatoia  Tufele,  king  of  a  group  of 
islands  near  Pago-Pago — and  he  still 
talks  about  the  two  beautiful  damsels 
Fatoia  provided  to  fan  him  as  he  sat 
dining  on  the  hot  porch  of  the  king's 
palace.  After  that  he  went  to  Fiji, 
Tonga.  British  Samoa  and  on  to 
China,  where  he  worked 
three  years  on  the  China 
Press  and  the  Shanghai 
Times — did  special  pieces 
for  Reuters,  the  New 
York  Times,  Asia,  Travel 
and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  when  he  wasn’t 
too  busy  ducking  Jap 
bombs.  In  1936  he  made 
a  flying  trip  to  Inner 
Mongolia,  later  traveled 
through  Manchukuo  and 
the  guerrilla  -  infested 
country  of  Occupied 
China,  visited  Japan  of¬ 
ten — on  one  of  those 
junkets  covered  the  whole  country, 
from  Nagasaki  to  Aomori. 


This  Is  Fisher 


With  such  a  head  start,  Fisher  got 
around  and  met  most  of  India's  news¬ 
makers  months  before  other  corre¬ 
spondents  arrived  on  the  scene  (there 
were  forty  in  India  by  the  following 
spring,  and  pretty  soon  our  Army  was 
all  over  the  place).  Fisher  flew  with 
the  .Air  Service  Command  on  one  of 
its  first  surveys  to  plan  the  American 
airbases  which  now  dot  India,  and  at 
one  time  or  another  be  has  vtsked 
nearly  all  the  provtaccs  of  BrkiA 
India  and  14  of  the  native  states 
(at  Udaipur  the  Maharajah  put  him 
up  in  a  palace  all  his  own  with  16 
servants  ia  green  livery).  He  has 
talked  with  Gandhi  before  his  arrest 
in  his  mud  hut  at  Wardha  (“he  is 
Bernard  Shaw  one  minute  and  St. 
Francis  the  i»ext”) — ^with  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  at  the  homes  of  friends  in  Delhi 
(“the  most  truly  simple  man  1  have 
ever  knowu”) — with  Moslem  Leader 
Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah  at  his  marble- 


Fisher’s  trip  home  is  just  a  part  of 
Time’s  unique  system  of  writer-shut¬ 
tling,  under  which  our  overseas  corre¬ 
spondents  are  constantly  coming  back 
to  New  York  to  give  Time’s  writing 
the  freshness  of  their  on-tbe-^iot  ea- 
periences — and  Time's  editors  are  con- 
sUritly  gtrag  overseas  to  get  the  first¬ 
hand  feel  of  the  news. 

The  same  week  Fisher  landed  in 
New  York,  for  example.  Senior  Edi¬ 
tor  duriee  Wertenbaker  took  for 
London — to  head  up  the  TIme  corre¬ 
spondents  who  will  march  and  fly  and 
saH  with  the  Allied  Invasion  Forces 
from  England. 


Cordially, 


i .  l  r\x«A  k  • 
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Top  Editors 
End  War  Dept. 
Inspection  Tour 


Charlxston,  S.  C.,  March  9 — A 
group  of  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  editors  and  publishers 
made  a  one-day  overnight  stop 
in  Charleston  March  2  while  on 
a  Southern  Army  training  cen¬ 
ter  tour.  They  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  Under  Secretary  of 
War  Robert  P.  Patterson  and 
other  representatives  of  the  War 
Elepartment. 

The  party  traveled  in  three 
Army  transport  planes  and  in 
Charleston  view^  amphibious 
maneuvers  and  inspected  fa¬ 
cilities  at  the  port  of  embarka¬ 
tion  as  guests  of  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  James  T.  Duke. 

Lieut.  Col.  Larry  S.  MacPhail, 
former  president  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Dodgers  and  now  assistant  to 
the  Under  Secretary,  was  one  of 
the  War  Department  representa¬ 
tives. 

Those  in  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  party  here  included 
Malcolm  Muir,  president.iVetos- 
week;  Manfred  Gottfried,  co-edi¬ 
tor,  Time;  Ogden  Reid,  publisher, 
and  Wilbur  Forrest,  associate 
editor.  Sew  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  New  York  Sun; 
Frank  Schroth,  publisher, 
Brooklyn  Eagle;  John  P.  Lewis, 
managing  editor,  PM;  Paul  Pat¬ 
terson,  publisher,  Baltimore  Sun; 
Eugene  Meyer,  publisher,  Wash¬ 
ington  Pott;  A.  Warrenton  Nor¬ 
ton.  manager,  and  Edwin  D.  Can- 
ham,  managing  editor,  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Gardner 
Cowles,  president,  Des  Moines 
Regi^er  and  iribune;  T.  R. 
Waring,  Jr.,  managing  editor. 
Charleston  Newt  and  Courier; 
R.  M.  Hitt,  Jr.,  news  editor. 
Charleston  Evening  Post. 

Also,  Basil  Walters,  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  Minneapolis  Star-Journal; 
Lloyd  Lewis,  managing  editor. 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Linwood  I. 
Noyes,  publisher,  Ironwood 
( Mich. )  Globe;  J.  L.  Stackhouse, 
business  manager,  Easton  Ex¬ 
press;  Dwight  Young,  editor, 
Dayton  Journal  Herald;  Fred 
Gaertner,  managing  editor,  De¬ 
troit  News;  Lawrence  Winship, 
editor,  Boston  Globe;  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  editor,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Tom  Wallace,  editor, 
Louisville  Times;  David  A. 


Howe,  general  manager,  Bur¬ 
lington  Free  Press;  B.  M.  Mc- 
Elway,  associate  editor,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  C.  G.  Wellington, 
associate  editor,  Kansas  City 
Star;  Ralph  Coghlan,  associate 
editor,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch; 
George  W.  Healy,  Office  of  War 
Information;  James  Pope,  man¬ 
aging  eijlitor,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Arthur  H.  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican,  left  the  party  in  Florida 
before  the  hop  to  Charleston  was 
made.  Major  General  Alexan¬ 
der  D.  Surles,  director  of  the 
War  Department  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  also  left  the  group 
in  Florida. 

The  tour  started  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.,  Monday,  moved  into 
Florida  and  then  up  to  South 
Carolina.  From  here,  the  group 
went  to  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.,  Fri¬ 
day  and  then  to  their  homes. 


Harrisburg  Doily 
Curbs  Classified 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  7 — As 
a  newsprint  conservation  meas¬ 
ure,  the  Harrisburg  Evening 
News  recently  dropped  its  classi- 
fled  .advertising  columns  from 
the  first  two  of  its  five  daily 
editions. 

The  first  two  editions  of  the 
News,  which  has  a  circulation  of 
more  than  62,000,  go  largely  out¬ 
side  of  the  immediate  Harris¬ 
burg  trading  area.  The  action 
was  temporary,  it  was  explained. 
The  two-edition  morning  Patriot 
published  by  the  same  company, 
was  not  affected. 
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Justus  Craemer  Heads 
CoL  Publishers 

Election  of  officers,  discussion 
of  current  problems  and  mapping 
of  a  course  for  the  future,  .ind  a 
memorial  address  to  the  late 
Friend  W.  Richardson,  president 
of  the  group  for  40  years, 
marked  the  recent  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  California  Press 
Association  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 

Officers  named  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  Justus  F.  Craemer, 
Orange  News,  president;  Louis 
Meyer,  Oakdale  Leader,  vice- 
president;  Harry  Lutgens.  now 
in  Army  service,  and  publisher 
of  Coast  Banker,  financial  maga¬ 
zine,  secretary;  and  Phil  Mc¬ 
Combs,  Allen’s  Clipping  Service, 
treasurer. 

Highlight  of  the  meeting  was 
the  prediction  by  Harold  Zeller- 
bach,  Zellerbach  Paper  Co.,  that 
there  would  be  sufficient  paper 
for  essential  needs,  but  that  pub¬ 
lishers  would  have  to  eteroise 
ingenuity  to  make  the  best  use 
of  their  allotment.  “You  may 
have  to  choose  whether  your 
paper  will  carry  the  grocer  .s  ads 
or  the  ad  of  a  plane  company 
telling  of  the  latter's  service 
available  after  the  war.” 

The  part  that  advertising  men 
have  played  in  developing  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  modern 
business  enterprise  was  stressed 
by  Maurice  Heaton,  president. 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs, 
in  his  address  “Danger  Posts  to 
Advertising.” 

In  his  talk  “Meeting  the  Man¬ 


power  Problems  of  California 
Newspapers,”  Stanley  W.  La^ 
son,  president  of  CNPA,  told  of 
the  work  being  done  by  his  asKy- 
elation  to  meet  the  issue  and 
said  that  a  plan  to  .odvertiae  u 
the  mid-west  as  a  means  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  reserve  pool  of  rrlnten 
to  meet  California  needs  had 
been  rejected  as  unethical.  He 
said  today’s  requests  for  labor 
were  less  than  a  year  ago,  but 
fnat  ihe  need  for  workers  stll] 
exists  because  nev/.spaper  stalli 
are  now  at  rockbotton. 


Hordord  Newspapers 
Back  Red  Cross  Drive 

With  repetitive  impact,  the 
Hartford,  Conn.,  newspapen. 
Times  and  Courant,  her^ded 
the  opening  of  the  American  IM 
Cross  drive.  All  display  adver 
tising  in  the  Feb.  29  editioni 
were  devoted  to  dramatizing  the 
work  of  the  organization  and 
emphasizing  the  need  for  in¬ 
creased  contributions. 

Charles  H.  Conland,  advertii- 
ing  director  of  the  Courant,  anl 
David  R.  Daniel,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times  and  vice-chai^ 
man  of  the  public  relations  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  drive,  cooperated 
with  Hartford’s  businesses  to 
prepare  the  Red  Cross  issues. 

In  addition,  a  large  Red  Croa 
was  superimposed  on  page  one 
of  the  Times  and  above  the 
nameplate  was  printed,  also  in 
red,  the  slogan,  “Your  Red  Croa 
Is  At  His  Side — One  Day’s  Pay 
Will  Make  It  Stay,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  many  ads  as  well. 


War  Bond  Linage 

War  bond  advertising  in  ten 
Manhattan  newspapers  during 
the  4th  War  Loan  Drive  aggre¬ 
gated  598,013  lines,  according  to 
Arthur  DeBebian,  chairman  of 
the  advertising  division  of  the 
New  York  War  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  Dollar  volume  involved 
amounted  to  $520,600  in  the 
Manhattan  newspapers  alone, 
and  about  450  business  firms 
either  contributed  cash  for  space 
or  ran  their  own  War  Loan  ads. 
Mr.  DeBebian  said  that  the 
total  newspaper  linage  would 
have  been  considerably  greater 
had  it  not  been  for  the  current 
stringent  newsprint  restrictions. 


When  War  Production  Lets  Up— 
This  Market  Won't  Let  Down! 


TliiiiKii  will  koep  liiimmiii'  in  .'VIoline-Rot-k  Island  after  V-day,  lij 
war-time  conditions  are  ire.u..  unprecedented  demand  for  fi 

machinery. 


Alsu,  since  Rock  Island-Moline  is  not  a  mushroomed  war  tows, 
won't  shrink  disastrously  “after  it’s  all  over.”  Fully  90%  of  iMj 
market’s  present  industrial  production  facilities  were  in  opersta^ 
before  the  war. 


So  smart  advertisers,  in  laying  their  groundwork  for  tomorrow’s  uhl 
are  placing  Moline-Rock  Island  at  the  top  of  their  lists  of  l(KiMi| 
population  markets. 


MOLINE  DISPATCH 
ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 


National  Representatives — The  Allen-Klapp  Ca 
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^MK  HAK  I  IOKI)  l  IMKS’  front  page  of 
^  y  February  29  is  dominated  by  a  liuge  Red 
Cross.  In  its  pages  152  business  and  service 
.leaders  of  Greater  Hartford  put  before  tbe  peo¬ 
ple  their  individual  messages  urging  community 
support  of  the  Red  Cross  drive.  Not  one  single 
mention  of  goods  or  services  is  made-' (excepting, 
of  course,  tbe  classified  columns  and  the  amuse¬ 
ments  with  their  time-honored  tradition  that  the 
must  go  on). 


J  i: ; ' 

A^nffn 


Cnwl  OwtaB  Loaqa  i  Irm 


front  Page  of  The  Hartford  Times  as  it  Appeared  on  February  29th. 

show  merchants,  businessmen,  and  other  leaders  enables  it  to 
so  serve  and  so  become  great. 


Here,  indeed,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  intimate  rela¬ 
tionship,  the  mutual  respect,  the  community  of  interest 
which  exist  between  a  well-conducted  newspaper  and  its 
constituency  .  .  .  the  merchants;  business,  social  and  civic 
leaders;  advertisers;  the  mass  of  readers;  all  the  people! 

Only  by  ably  serving  its  community  does  a  newspaper 
become  truly  great  .  .  .  but.  completing-  the  cycle,  the 
wholehearted  coo|>eratlon-'the  personal  participation  of 


Not  until  that  mutuality— which  exists  in  the  case  of  no 
other  advertising  medium— not  until  that  is  clearly  under¬ 
stood  can  anyone  fully  appreciate  the  place  and  the  ]M>wer 
of  a  great  newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium.  In  what 
other  form  is  there  anything  comparable? 

This  Symbol  of  Service  in  Hartford— this  Symbol  of 
Mutual  Service— should  long  stand  a  vivid  reminder  of  a 
long  accumulation  of  efforts  and  incidents  which  reflect 
a  common  cause. 


Represented  Nationally  by  J.  P.  IVIcKINNEY  &  SON,  New  York,  Obicago,  San  Francisco 
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Thorough  Plan 
For  Paper  Drive 
Drown  in  N-  Y. 

The  Committee  on  Waste 
Paper  Salvage  Promotion  of  the 
New  York  City  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Managers  Group  has 
planned  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  that  may  set  a  pattern  for 
waste  paper  drives  throughout 
the  country,  particularly  in  the 
latter  urbtm  areas. 

Submitted  March  7  by  Lee 
Tracy,  of  the  Mirror,  Syd  Loew- 
enberg,  of  the  Joumal-American, 
and  Budd  Foskett,  of  the  Post, 
to  Walter  Merrill,  director  of 
the  New  York  Publishers’  Sal¬ 
vage  Committee,  the  plan  is  in 
two  parts:  1.  Education.  2.  Col¬ 
lection  Plans  and  Incentives. 

“Punchy  Copy" 

TTie  three-man  committee  was 
detailed  to  draw  the  program 
by  Merrill  and  N.  S.  Macneish, 
of  the  World-Telegram,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  publishers’  commit¬ 
tee. 

To  ‘‘startle  the  householder 
out  of  his  lethargy,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  advocated  emotional 
and  dramatic  appeal  through 
terse,  punchy,  colorful  copy, 

‘Thus  far,  only  the  educational 
phase  of  the  program  has  been 
worked  out.  It  calls  for  the  use 
of  36  difiFerent  vehicles  through 
which  to  reach  the  people  with 
the  message  of  waste  paper’s 
vital  part  in  the  war  effort. 

Included  are:  newspapers; 
stencils  of  slogans  to  be  stamped 
on  wrappers  by  grocers  and 
other  merchants;  radio;  city 
waste  baskets;  distribution  of 
circulars,  bottle  collars,  etc.  by 
milk,  laundry,  and  other  route- 
men;  truck  posters;  store  win¬ 
dow  posters  and  displays;  speak¬ 
ers  bureaus;  car  and  bus  posters; 
lapel  pins;  theatre  lobby  dis- 

glays;  envelope  stuffers  for  use 
y  stores  and  gas  and  electric 
companies;  mentions  on  time 
and  weather  calls  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  company,  etc. 

Pointing  out  that  these  pro¬ 
motion  efforts  “cannot  begin  to 
use  more  than  a  small  fraction 
of  the  paper  that  any  given  ef¬ 
fort  will  collect,”  the  committee 
suggested  these  promotions  be 
pushed  as  far  as  expense  ceilings 
will  permit. 

The  committee  has  promised 
soon  to  submit  Part  2  of  its  rec¬ 
ommendations— collection  plans 
and  incentives — which  will  be 
designed  to  stimulate,  coordi¬ 
nate,  and  route  into  proper  chan¬ 
nels  the  collection  efforts  of  va¬ 
rious  civic,  club,  charitable,  de¬ 
fense,  and  other  agencies. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Central  to  Use 
555  Newspapers 

The  “unsung  heroes  of  the 
war”  will  be  honored  for  the 
first  time  in  the  new  public  ser¬ 
vice  advertising  series  of  New 
York  Central  beginning  this 
week. 

Linked  with  the  new  coordi¬ 
nated  advertising  campaign  of 
Eastern  railroads  and  keyed  to 
the  new  theme  of  ‘"The  Harder 
Job  Ahead,”  the  New  York  Cen¬ 


tral  series  is  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  555  newspapers  in  441 
communities.  It  will  extend 
over  a  12-week  period  with  in¬ 
serts  ranging  from  300  to  925 
lines. 

First  ad  in  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  series  salutes  the  bomber 
groimd  crew-chief.  Headlined 
“He  Sweats  It  Out,”  the  ad  fea¬ 
tures  a  drawing  of  a  typical 
crew-chief  in  overalls  looking 
skyward  for  his  plane  as  a  group 
of  bombers  return  from  a  mis¬ 
sion. 

Pointing  out  that  “most  of  us 
must  also  fight  this  war”  by 
“sweating  it  out”  at  home  by 
getting  material  to  the  fighting 
fronts,  the  copy  says  “the  closer 
we  come  to  ^dctory,  the  tougher 
the  Job  will  be.” 

Next  three  ads  in  the  New 
York  Central  series  will  feature 
the  unsung  heroes  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  Army  Services  of  Supply, 
and  Navy  Seabees.  Geyer,  Cor¬ 
nell  &  Newell.  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 
■ 

Argentina  Cuts# 
Later  Restores 
U.P.,  AP  Lines 

Argentina’s  uncertain  press 
policy,  declared  two  weeks  ago 
by  the  present  government  to  be 
looking  toward  a  more  liberal 
system,  did  some  more  hand¬ 
springs  this  week.  First,  the 
government  placed  a  ban  on  As¬ 
sociated  Press  wireless  news  and 
cut  off  the  AP  and  United  Press 
leased  wires  between  Buenos 
Aires  and  Montevideo,  Uru¬ 
guay.  Several  days  later,  on 
March  7,  the  right  to  use  the 
facilities  was  restored. 

The  latest  restrictions  began 
March  4,  when  an  order  sus¬ 
pending  the  U.P.  wire  was  is¬ 
sued.  signed  by  Col.  Julio  Lagos, 
Director  General  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  and  Major  Hum¬ 
berto  Farias,  director  of  the  ra¬ 
dio  communications  section  of 
the  postofflce. 

Legal  Questions  Involved 

Two  days  later  the  AP  lines  to 
Urugiiay  also  were  cut,  and  re¬ 
ception  of  AP  news  from  New 
York  and  other  foreign  points 
by  the  receiving  station  of  the 
newspaper  La  Nacion  at  Buenes 
Aires  was  prohibited. 

In  the  case  of  U.P.,  the  osten- 
sible  reason  for  the  action,  as 
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stated  in  the  decree,  was  that  the 
wire  to  Montevideo  was  being 
used  by  Prensa  Unida,  U.P.’s 
South  American  subsidiary,  to 
transmit  news,  whereas  the  li¬ 
cense  to  use  the  wire  had  been 
issued  to  United  Press. 

’The  restriction  on  AP’s  wire¬ 
less  commimication  was  based 
on  the  contention  that,  while  the 
receiving  station  at  Buenos 
Aires  is  owned  by  and  licensed 
to  La  Nacion,  communications 
were  being  turned  over  illegally 
to  AP  for  redistribution. 

According  to  U.P.,  the  original 
suspension  order  was  for  an 
“indefinite”  time,  but  later  a 
three-day  limit  was  specified. 

■ 

NnC  Adds  Two  Men 
To  News*  Radio  Stolfs 

William  S.  Rainey  and  Paul 
Ryan  have  joined  ffie  National 
Industrial  Information  Commit¬ 
tee  which  with  the  National  As¬ 


sociation  of  Manufacturers  ig 
preparing  an  extensive  pubUg 
relations  advertising  campaigg, 

Rainey,  who  was  director  ~of 
production  for  the  NatioQsl 
Broadcasting  Company  until  he 
joined  the  U.  S.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  to  handle  its  War  Bond 
radio  shows,  will  head  NIIC- 
NAM’s  radio  department.  Ryu, 
who  has  been  asociated  with 
AP  for  many  years,  is  assist 
to  Carl  Helm  in  the  news  de¬ 
partment. 

Initial  advertising  copy,  which 
is  being  prepared  by  Arthw 
Kudner,  Inc.,  is  expected  to  bo 
completed  shortly. 

■ 

Boyol  Inducted 

Edward  Bayol,  general  pce» 
motion  manager  of  the  Wash* 
ington  Star  has  been  accepted 
for  military  service  and  wll 
leave  short^,  the  Star  managr 
ment  has  announced.  No  suc¬ 
cessor  has  been  appointed. 


On  New  Year's  Eve  my  Uncle  Eben  made  a  note  in  his  diary 
worth  reproducing  here  as  it  appeared  in  his  Localnews 
Daily. 


Uncle  Eben*8  Diary 

Aeorgo  HoU  was 
askiag  Aasoe 
Corloloa,  ovot  to 
the  store  today,  did 
he  plan  to  moke 
any  New 
resotuHons.  and 
Amos  said  ho  fig¬ 
ured  he'd  lust  keep 
on  working  on  the  old  onM.  which 
he  had  in  great  amounts  from  past 
years,  and  the  Parson  sold  that  was 
one  of  the  best  New  Year's  resolu¬ 
tions  he'd  ever  hecod.  UNCLE  EBEN 


History  shows  that  after  the  First  World  War  national  adver¬ 
tisers  turned  to  Localnews  Dailies— great  successes  were 
made — great  names  built.  It  will  be  the  same  this  time  be¬ 
cause  most  wise  men  in  business  will  be  seeking  funda¬ 
mentals  to  build  on. 


[ 


That  means  the  medium  that  is  filled  with  local 
news  and  local  names.  The  Localnews  Dailies  will 
be  the  No.  1  medium  of  the  new  advertising  suc¬ 
cesses. 


THE 
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Mustangs  Raise  Hell  in  Heavens 


Ssvmi  miles  vpstaira#  Yank  pilots  ride  the  wings  of  fierce-charging  Mustang  fighters,  dealing  death  to  Nasis 
desperately  trying  to  intercept  our  high-altitude  heavy  bombers.  Here  in  the  arctic  cold  of  the  stratosphere  a 
chronicle  of  victory  is  sky-written  by  white  vapor  trails  and  by  the  searing  flame  of  an  enemy  plane  in  its  last 
earthbound  plunge.  The  men  and  women  of  North  American  Aviation  are  proud  of  the  ^ap'-  'Is  from  hell” 
who  pilot  these  avenging  P-51  Mustangs— proud,  too,  of  their  own  vital  part  on  America’s  production  front. 

North  American  Aviation  Sets  the  Pace 


Wo  moho  plonos  thof  moko  hoodlioos  ...The  B-25  Mitchell  bomber,  the  A  T-6  Texan 
combat  trainer,  the  P-51  Mustang  fighter  (A-36  ftghter-bomber),  and  the  B-24  Liberator 
bomber.  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  Member,  Aircraft  War  Production  Council,  Inc. 
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AP  Wor  Correspondent 
Hal  Boyle 


LET  THE  UGHT  SHINE 

ONE  FEATURE  of  the  Baruch-Hancock  re¬ 
port  on  post-war  conversion  of  industry 
which  has  been  generally  overlooked  is  the 
recommendation  that  every  channel  of 
public  information  be  employed  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  people  with  the  plan  and  the 
progressive  steps  of  its  operation.  That 
recommendation  is  set  in  bold-face  type  in 
the  official  document,  indicating  the  im¬ 
portance  that  these  far-sighted  men  at¬ 
tached  to  it. 

Editor  &  Publisher  brings  this  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  attention  of  its  readers  in 
the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields,  so 
that  they  may  be  on  their  guard  against 
any  bureaucratic  attempt  to  make  the 
process  of  industrial  conversion  to  peace¬ 
time  pursuits  a  hush-hush  affair.  In  so 
doing,  we  are  not  shooting  at  an  imaginary 
target.  War-time  experience  has  plainly 
shown  that  men  invested  with  vast  ad¬ 
ministrative  powers  have  too  often  re¬ 
garded  their  conduct  as  their  own  private 
business  in  which  the  public  has  no  con¬ 
cern.  A  recent  instance  was  the  secrecy  in 
which  the  liquidation  of  a  machine  tool  ac¬ 
count  was  shrouded — the  public  must  not 
be  told  why  special  tools  bought  for  more 
than  $1,500,000  were  sold  for  $36,000,  after 
it  was  found,  allegedly,  that  the  machines 
were  made  for  a  special  purpose  that  no 
longer  was  included  in  war-time  neods. 
When  the  facts  were  belatedly  revealed,  it 
turned  out  that  one  manufacturer  had  been 
searching  the  n^rket  for  just  such  equip¬ 
ment,  but  couldn’t  find  it  behind  the 
screens  of  military  secrecy  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  red  tape. 

l^t  us  all  frankly  admit  that  mistakes 
are  inevitable  on  both  battle  and  home 
fronts  when  human  beings  imdertake  im- 
accustomed  tasks  on  a  titantic  scale.  Let’s 
frankly  admit  those  mistakes  when  they 
happen,  for  not  otherwise  can  they  be 
corrected.  Conversion  of  our  industry  to 
peacetime  production  will  present  wholly 
new  and  complex  problems,  which  will 
be  solved  all  the  more  quickly  if  the  na¬ 
tion’s  best  brains  are  allowed  to  function, 
no  matter  in  what  walk  of  life  they  may 
be.  The  problem  touches  every  last  one 
of  us — and  it  is  a  topic  of  prime  news 
interest  from  today  until  the  last  vestige  of 
the  task  is  accomplished. 

PROFESSIONAL  WORK 

IN  VIEW  of  the  antipathy  of  the  American 

Newspaper  Guild  and  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Division  to  the  term  “professional” 
as  applied  to  newspaper  editorial  work,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  War  Labor 
Board  characterized  that  kind  of  work  as 
“professional”  no  less  than  five  times  in  its 
most  rcscent  decision,  in  which  four  union 
and  four  public  members  concurred. 

The  WLB,  even  though  it  accepted,  with 
modifications,  the  Guild  plea  for  a  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership  clause,  was  guided 
by  common  sense  and  not  by  artificial 
prejudices  in  judging  the  character  of  edi¬ 
torial  activity.  By  any  common  sense 
standard,  it  is  professional.  Gathering, 
writing  and  editing  news  is  not,  except  in 
its  most  elementary  forms,  the  repetition 
of  mere  mechanical  processes;  it  is  a  tj»ir 
that  requires  knowledge  of  many  kinds, 
quick  mental  perceptions,  and  expert  judg- 
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And  hope  does  not  disappoint,  because  the 
charity  of  Cod  is  poured  forth  in  our  hearts 
hy  the  Holy  Spirit  who  has  been  given  to 
us. — Romans  V,  5. 

ment,  all  of  which  are  attributes  of  a  pro¬ 
fession.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  WLB 
majority  decision  in  the  Harrisburg  Pa¬ 
triot  case  indicates  a  change  of  thought  on 
this  professional  question;  also  that  the 
Wages  &  Hours  Division  will  find  the  new 
thought  acceptable. 

THE  ARGENTINE  BLACKOUT 

CENSORSHIP  at  Buenos  Aires  has  pre¬ 
vented  most  American  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  from  getting  a  clearly  sharp  picture  of 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic  since  June,  1943.  Since 
the  revolution — or  whatever  it  was — that 
placed  a  military  group  in  control  of  the 
country,  news  has  been  irregular  and  un¬ 
certain,  and  it  has  been  even  more  so 
since  the  upset  of  a  few  days  ago  placed 
Gen.  Farrell  in  command  after  his  ouster 
of  President  Ramirez. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  wish  of 
the  United  States  for  friendship  with  the 
great  Southern  republic.  We  believe  that 
the  desire  of  the  Argentine  people  and 
their  intelligent  leaders  for  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States  is  equally 
deep.  Certain  it  is  that  the  two  foremost 
newspapers  of  Buenos  Aires  wish  closer 
relations  with  this  nation,  and  it  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  they  should  be  completely 
out  of  step  with  their  combined  readership 
of  more  than  a  million  people. 

’The  attempt  of  the  new  government  to 
stop  transmission  of  news  by  the  United 
Press  and  the  Associated  Press  between 
Argentina  and  the  United  States  has  so  far 
failed  of  its  goal,  but  there  can  be  little 
question  that  censorship  has  clouded  the 
news  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  The 
grounds  for  the  interruption  of  service  are 
petty  and  technical,  and  the  resourceful¬ 
ness  of  Argentine  and  American  newspa¬ 
permen  have  partially  overcome  the  handi¬ 
cap.  Meanwhile,  the  gaps  in  the  news  have 
too  often  been  filled  by  the  outgivings  of 
people  who  think  that  opinions  and  preju¬ 
dices  can  take  the  place  of  facts — with  the 
result  that  public  thinking  in  the  United 
States  is  badly  confused. 

That  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Nazi  min¬ 
ority  which  has  bedeviled  Argentine  af¬ 
fairs  for  several  years  past,  thwarting  the 
efforts  of  honest  anti-fascist  Argentines  to 
uproot  the  noxious  Berlin  influence.  That 
influence  is  still  at  work  and  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  imtil  the  Argentine  lead¬ 
ers  learn  to  appreciate  the  true  friendship 
we  extend  to  them. 


NO  TIME  FOR  FANTASY 

A  LOT  of  readable  advertising  copy  hu 

been  turned  out  by  the  agencies  of  large 
manufacturers,  formerly  selling  million* 
of  dollars  worth  of  home  furnishings,  au¬ 
tomotive  equipment,  electrical  gadgets, 
etc.,  but  now  engaged  wholly  in  making 
killer  goods  for  the  armed  forces.  We  who 
hope  to  carry  on  a  few  years  of  peaceful 
life  after  the  war  have  welcomed  the  col¬ 
orful  pictures  of  airplanes  which  would 
cross  the  ocean  between  breakfast  and 
dinner,  of  kitchens  that  will  not  only  cook 
a  meal  but  wash  and  dry  the  dishes  with¬ 
out  intervention  of  a  human  hand,  of 
homes  into  which  a  lethal  bacteria  ven¬ 
tures  at  peril  of  its  own  death. 

But,  according  to  the  OWl  and  other 
Washington  sources  of  wisdom,  these  ad¬ 
vertisements  have  not  been  received  with 
similar  enthusiasm  by  the  young  men  who 
are  lighting  and  dying  in  many  uncom¬ 
fortable  spots  around  the  globe.  Especially 
do  these  young  men  resent  the  claims  of 
advertisers  for  the  production  of  war 
weapons  which,  according  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  are  inflicting  death  and  destruction  on 
our  foes,  when  the  said  yoimg  men  who 
would  be  operating  the  planes  and  guns 
say  they  have  never  seen  them. 

It  is  only  human  that  firms  which  have 
never  made  anything  more  deadly  than  a 
washing  machine  or  vacuum  cleaner 
should  glory  in  the  fact  that  they  are  now 
producing  equipment  that  will  speed  our 
victory.  That  spirit  is  quite  in  accord  with 
the  national  tradition,  but  like  other  phases 
of  our  national  temperament,  it  must  be 
subject  to  occasional  braking.  Such  a  re¬ 
straining  process  is  indicated  by  the  off- 
the-record  conference  on  March  8  among 
200  advertising  and  industrial  leaders  and 
War,  Navy  and  WPB  officials.  It  was  high 
time  that  such  a  get-together  be  called. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  patriotism 
of  our  business  and  advertising  leaders; 
neither  can  it  be  questioned  that  they 
have  been  working  pretty  much  with  in¬ 
complete  information  as  to  the  final 
uses  to  which  their  products  have  been 
put. 

Any  information  that  will  make  advertis¬ 
ing  specific,  accurate,  and  thoroughly  hon¬ 
est  in  its  claims  for  the  present  and  future 
will  be  welcomed.  The  facts  in  our  na¬ 
tional  story,  now  that  they  can  be  told, 
will  be  fully  as  inspiring  as  any  imagina¬ 
tive  fantasy.  There  is  no  place  in  a  war 
economy  for  day-dreaming. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY,  TOO 

PUBLISHERS  and  editors  who  are  groan¬ 
ing  under  the  wartime  burdens  of  paper 
restriction,  space-rationing,  and  under¬ 
manned  staffs,  should  not  let  their  griefs 
consume  all  their  mental  energies.  War 
operation  presents  unprecedented  prob¬ 
lems  for  many  newspapers,  but  it  also  pre¬ 
sents  an  opportunity  for  a  new  appraisal 
of  many  publishing  processes,  a  chance  to 
eliminate  ideas  which  have  outlived  their 
usefulness. 

Today’s  operating  conditions  are  vexa¬ 
tious,  but  they  have  been  fatal  to  very  few 
newspapers.  If  they  leave  behind  them 
lessons  in  administrative  technique,  the 
experiences  of  1943-1944  may  prove  to 
have  been  well  worth  enduring. 
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“doing  the  finest 
job  of  any 
correspondent” 


moted  to  advertising  manager  cagio  Tribune  and  the  Chicago 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Edition  of  Times. 

the  Wall  Street  Journal  last  John  W.  Harden,  news  editor 
week  to  succeed  Lloyd  L.  Hamil-  of  the  Salisbury  (N.  c-./  Post 
ton,  who  has  resigned  to  accept  since  1937,  has  resigned  that 
a  position  with  Fielder,  Sorensen  post  to  direct  publicity  for  R. 
&  Davis,  transit  advertising.  Gregg  Cherry,  candidate  for 
R.  M.  White,  of  the  advertis-  governor  of  North  Carolina, 
ing  department  of  the  Calgary  j  Robert  Breen,  for  the  past 
(Alta.)  Herald,  after  22  years  31  years  a  member  of  the  news 

with  the  department  wiU  take  staff  of  the  Fairchild  Publica- 

three  months’  leave  of  absence  tlons.  and  for  the  past  eight 

and  will  retire  on  pension.  years  managing  editor  of  the 

Alger  Jones,  formerly  of  the  Sew  York  Daily  News  Record, 

business  and  advertising  depart*  is  relinquishing  the  latter  post 

ments  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  May  1  to  become  a  member  of 

News,  has  bought  from  Mrs.  the  Fairchild  Publications’  Wash- 

John  P.  Beck  the  Alvin  (Tex.)  ington  news  bureau.  No  succes* 

Sun,  which  he  has  edited  for  sor  to  Mr.  Breen  has  been  named 

three  years.  The  Mason  (Tex.)  on  the  News  Record.  Mrs.  Ber* 

News  has  been  purchased  by  nice  Breen,  who  was  some  years 

Vin  Burke,  former  Beaumont  ago  a  member  of  the  Fairchild 

_  (Tex.)  Enterprise  sports  editor.  Publications’  news  staff  in  New 

representative  in  Georgia  for  the  from  Irl  E.  Larrimore.  York,  is  also  joining  the  publl- 

War  Manpower  Commission.  Hugh  Batunberger,  former  na-  cations’  Washington  news  bu- 

A  L.  Miller,  publisher  of  the  tional  advertising  manager  of  reau  on  May  1.  She  has  written 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-  the  Santa  Monica  (Cal.)  Out-  (or  the  New  Yorker  and  other 

News,  was  instrumental  in  mak-  look,  has  been  appointed  adver*  magazines. 

lag  possibte  the  rerent  ‘^B^tle  Using  representoUve  for  the  Phil  S.  Hanna,  business  editor 

. of  the  Chicago  Sun  for  two  years 

until  his  resignaUon  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  former  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce, 
has  been  appointed  assistant 
managing  director  of  the  Auto¬ 
motive  Coimcil  for  War  Produc¬ 
tion,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  in  Detroit  March  3  by 
George  Romney,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  councU. 

Newell  Jones,  veteran  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  named  city  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Arthur  Himt, 
who  becomes  assistant  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Son  Diego  Union. 
Harold  Osborne,  Tribune-Sun 
reporter,  will  be  Jones’  assistant, 
and  William  France,  of  the 
Sunday  Union  staff,  will  join  the 
Tribune-Sun. 

Fred  Wortham,  Texas  newspa¬ 
perman,  recently  publicity  man 
for  the  state  department  of  in¬ 
surance,  has  become  editor  of 
the  Clinton  (Okla.)  News. 

Mrs.  Peggy  Lee,  former  mem- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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ERNIE  PYLE 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


GERALD  F.  DISNEY  has  been 
promoted  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  News  from  MICHAEL  GRIFFIN,  formerly 
local  advertising  manager.  He  war  analyst  and  city  hall  re¬ 
succeeds  Leo  P.  Doyle,  who  has  porter  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
been  made  business  manager.  Courier- Journal  and  more  re- 
Starr  A.  Galloway  has  been  pro-  cently  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
moted  to  local  advertising  man-  ington  staff  of  Time  magazine, 
ager,  after  16  years  on  the  staff  has  returned  to  become  city  edi- 
as  an  advertising  salesman.  Dis-  tor  of  the  Courier-Journal.  He 
ney  had  held  this  position  12  succeeds  Poucher  Coleman,  city 
years-  editor  for  the  last  seven  years, 

Chester  M.  Spooner,  asso-  who  has  been  made  war  analyst 
elated  with  the  Pawtucket  and  feature  writer  in  the  Sun- 
(R  I.)  Times  for  20  years  and  day  “Passing  Show’’  section,  and 
for  10  years  mechanical  super-  who  will  handle  special  assign- 
intendent,  has  been  made  busi-  ments  on  stories  in  Kentucky 
ness  manager.  and  Indiana.  J.  Blanford  Tay- 

J.  B.  Walker,  east  Iowa  field  ®  member  of  the  news  staff 
manager  for  the  Des  Moines  m  various  capacities  for  four 
Register  and  Tribune,  has  been  y^rs,  has  bren  made  assis^t 
named  state  rural  motor  route  editor.  Grimn  has  worked 
manager,  and  W.  J.  Payne,  west  for  the  Wisconsin  Stote  Journal, 
Iowa  field  manager,  has  been  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  the  Chi- 


Says  EDGAR  RICE 

BURROUGHS, 

Author  of  TARZAN 

Edgar  Rice  Borroaghs,  now  with 
the  Army  in  Honolulu,  writes  of 
Ejrnie  Pyle: 

*^Like  millions  of  others  I 
look  forward  every  morn¬ 
ing  to  reading  his  column. 
He  is  doing  the  finest  job 
of  any  correspondent,  both 
for  the  boys  at  the  front 
and  the  folks  back  home. 
I  venture  to  say  that  there 
isn’t  a  better  beloved 
American  in  the  world  to* 
day.  May  God  preserve 
him!” 

For  Ernie  Pyle  samples, 
please  write  to 


TOPS  IN  FEMAIL  APPEAL  VUn^  (^row  Uldl 
IS  BREAKING  ALL  MAIL  PULL  RECORDS! 


"Th*  hottest  thing  in  newspa¬ 
per  features . . .  more  than  1900 
letters  in  one  week." 

if  The  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 


"...Besieged  by  her  readers 
for  advice." 

it  The  Philadelphia  Record 

"Moil  inquiries  through  The 
Chronicle  have  been  nothing 
short  of  ostonishing." 

it  The  Houston  Chronicle 


"Pulling  mail  faster  than  any 
other  feature  in  the  paper."  j 
it  The  Peoria  Journal-Transcript  M 
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ber  of  the  Austin  ( Tex. )  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Statesmen  staff,  wife  of 
Capt.  Harrell  E.  Lee,  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent  at 
Austin,  has  return^  to  her 
newspaper  as  copyreader  during 
her  husband’s  overseas  army 
service. 

Jack  Kilpatrick,  state  capital 
reporter  for  The  Richmond  ( Va. ) 
News  Leader,  is  father  of  a 
baby  boy,  bom  recently. 

Grace  Winkleman  Byme,  for¬ 
merly  women’s  sport  and  liter¬ 
ary  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Telegram  and  former 
assistant  society  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 
has  been  appointed  assistant 
stale  information  executive,  Utah 
state  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Managing  Editor  James  S. 
Pope  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal,  who  worked  for 
six  months  in  the  censorship  of¬ 
fice  at  Washington,  has  returned 
to  his  desk  at  Louisville. 

Richard  Oberlin,  for  several 
years  on  the  night  city  staff  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  has  shifted  to  the  day 
staff  with  Charles  Griffo  going 
to  night  work. 

Russell  Jackson,  for  several 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean. 

Leland  Johnson,  for  nine  years 
on  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 
copy  desk,  has  shifted  to  radio 
station  WHAS  as  a  newscast 
writer.  Johnson  had  been  hold¬ 
ing  both  jobs  since  November. 

Powell  Lee,  chief  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  has  taken  John  Rogers’ 
post  as  city  hall  reporter  fol¬ 
lowing  Rogers’  induction  into 
the  Army,  and  is  being  replaced 
by  William  Thornburg:  Irwin 
Below,  a  member  of  the  sports 
■staff,  has  been  shifted  to  Thorn¬ 
burg's  old  post  as  assistant  po¬ 
lice  reporter. 

Miss  Mary  Kilcoyne,  of  Mid- 
dlesboro,  Ky.,  who  has  been  on 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  » Ky. )  Times  for  the  last 
Year,  has  shifted  to  the  copy  desk 
rim. 

Lewis  Hunt,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
has  joined  the  local  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Robert  Rennick,  formerly  of 
the  Springfield,  Illinois  State 
Register,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

(k>rdon  Schendel.  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  local  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  ’Tribune’s  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  biu-eau,  replacing 
Ward  Canaday,  now  in  the 
Army. 

Clifford  E.  Hall,  former  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Waterbury  ( Conn. ) 
Republican  and  American,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  press 
publicity  for  United  China  Re¬ 
lief  in  New  York. 

Anthony  Zecca  has  transferred 
from  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  INS 
bureau  to  the  Philadelphia  office. 
His  place  at  Harrisburg  has  been 
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taken  over  by  Bernard  Bershad. 

Judge  Charles  N.  Feidelson, 
contributing  editor  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  News,  has  been 
elected  an  honor  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Birmingham- 
Southern  College. 

Joseph  A.  St.  Amant,  well- 
known  San  Francisco  newspaper 
•nan,  has  joined  the  INS  staff  in 
that  city,  as  early  morning  edi¬ 
tor. 

Roger  Vezina,  financial  editor 
the  Quebec  (P.  Q. )  L’ Action 
Catholique,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  Le  Bloc,  the  Bloc 
Populaire  political  organ,  to  be 
published  in  Montreal. 

Pat  Lavey,  former  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record  news 
staff,  has  joined  the  New  York 
News  after  discharge  from  Army 
service. 

Miss  Eileen  Bohan,  formerly 
in  the  radio  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  dramatic  editor  in  place 
of  Meyer  Hutner,  who  went 
with  Billy  Rose. 

Richard  M.  Brand,  magazine 
writer  and  former  newspaper¬ 
man  in  Cincinnati  and  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  is  the  new  city  editor 
of  the  Urbana  ( O. )  Citizen,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Hal  Alty,  who  has  been 
called  to  the  Army  and  expects 
to  begin  service  shortly. 

F.  Martin  Howard,  former  staff 
reporter  of  the  Raleigh  ( N.  C.i 
News  &  Observer,  but  recent 
free-lancer,  is  the  new  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lenoir  (N.  C.)  News- 
Topic. 

Charles  G.  Hull,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  rewrite  man, 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Faith 
N.  Craven,  before  her  marriage 
society  editor  of  the  Excelsior 
Springs  (Mo.)  Standard,  became 
parents  of  their  first  son,  David 
Arthvu",  recently. 

John  Zischang.  sports  writer 
for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  and 
Mrs.  Zischang,  of  the  Dallas  bu¬ 
reau  of  INS,  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Indepen¬ 
dent-Tribune  March  8,  Mr.  Zis¬ 
chang  on  the  sports  staff  and 
Mrs.  Zischang  on  the  society 
desk. 

Cap.  Thomas  Farmer  has  re¬ 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator.  Far¬ 
mer  left  his  editorial  tasks  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  to  join  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  army  and  has  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  overseas. 

Ted  Maloy,  U.P.  veteran  of 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana 
and  Texas  bureaus  and  most 
recently  with  the  Dallas  bureau, 
has  resigned  to  join  Braun  & 
Company,  a  Dallas  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm. 

A1  Duckett,  Detroit  Times 
chief  artist,  is  spending  two  eve¬ 
nings  a  week  at  the  Detroit  USO 
sketching  free  portraits  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  men 
either  keep  the  drawings  or  the 
USO  mails  them  home  to  the 
service  men’s  parents  on  request. 

Andrew  F.  Patterson,  veteran 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  was  last 
week  honored  by  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Philos  Club,  which 
has  done  valuable  work  among 
the  needy  of  Hamilton,  with  an 
honorary  life  membership. 


Harry  Bergman  and  Leo  Rior- 
dan,  of  the  Philadelphia  Sport¬ 
ing  Writers  Association,  success¬ 
fully  conducted  their  part  in  the 
United  War  Chest  campaign, 
their  organization  having  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  quota  of  $15,000. 

Paul  A.  Martin,  editor  of  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Ing¬ 
ham  county  civilian  defense 
council  by  Gov.  Harry  F.  Kelly. 

Bill  Dallas,  who  was  writing 
sports  for  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  when  that  paper 
closed,  and  has  since  been  edit¬ 
ing  a  community  paper  in  North¬ 
east  Philadelphia,  has  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Joseph  Snyder,  Pittsburgh  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Associated  Press, 
flashed  a  scoop  when  his  daugh¬ 
ter  was  the  first  leap  year  baby 
to  arrive  at  Allegheny  General 
Hospital. 

Robert  A.  Hereford,  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis  INS  bureau 
since  1928  and  author  of  the 
book,  “Old  Man  River,’’  is  now 
feature  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star  Times.  Jack  Hemstock  has 
switched  from  the  Star-Times 
sports  department  to  the  city 
news  staff. 

Richard  MacAllister,  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  News 
photographer,  and  Mrs.  MacAl¬ 
lister  are  parents  of  a  baby 
daughter^  their  second  child. 

John  Huntress,  Jr.,  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  News 
cameraman,  has  been  named 
vice-president  of  the  Texas 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  Region  1. 

Dolph  Frantz,  former  manag¬ 
ing  ^itor  of  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Journal  and  more  recently 
an  editorial  writer  on  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Press,  has  become 
publicity  director  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

James  W.  Gantz,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  and  Evening 
Ledger  sports  writer,  is  the  new 
public  relations  chief  of  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company’s 
station  KYW  in  Philadelphia,  re¬ 
placing  John  ( Chick )  Kelly,  who 
has  joined  the  Marines. 

Eddie  Foulke,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record's  art  staff,  is  re¬ 
covering  in  St.  Joseph’s  Hospi¬ 
tal  from  an  operation  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis. 

Guy  Norton  and  Robert  Dodie 
have  been  transferred  to  the 
news  department  and  J.  Victor 
Harris  to  the  Sunday  magazine 
staff  following  discontinuance  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  Sun- 
da.v  predate  section. 

Joan  Woolcutt  Jennings,  for¬ 
mer  Philadelphia  Bulletin  fea¬ 
ture  writer  whose  husband  is  in 
the  U.  S.  military  service,  is  the 
mother  of  a  son  born  last  week. 

Frank  Ross  has  resigned  as 
photographer  on  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  to  take  a 
position  with  Zlff  Davis  maga¬ 
zine. 

Joe  Knefler,  reporter  and  copy- 
reader  on  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun  for  eight 
years,  has  been  appointed  city 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  Journal, 
new  afternoon  daily  which  be¬ 
gins  publication  March  17. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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With  which  have  been  merged!  The 
naliit,  eetabliehed  March  24, 1884;  Newtpapw. 
dom,  March,  1893;  Fourth  Estate,  Maroil 
1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  December  7,  IWl' 
Advertising,  February  L  I92S.  Titles  Pst! 
ented  and  Registered.  Contents  copyrighM 

1944. _ 
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$206 

1181 

H 

283 

I.Vt 

131 

123 

116 

lUt 

141 

85 

72* 

68* 

64* 

57 

H 

70 

55 

47* 

44* 

41* 

37 

‘/is 

35 

•  33 

28* 

26* 

24* 

22 

The  tingle  column  thirty-five  line  rate-maks' 
card  at  a  cost  of  S22  per  week  cams  at  Ion 
B  rate  on  a  62  time  basis  at  any  other  tchedalc; 
namely,  $183  per  page;  S103  half-page;  157 
quarter-page.  *Quarter,  eighth  and  siEteentk 

mutt  be  on  regular  schedule. _ 

Classified  Rates:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time; 

70c  per  agate  line  four  timet. _ _ 

Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line  ont 
time;  40c  per  agate  line  four  timet  (count  fin 
words  to  the  line). _ 

SuBtCEiPTioN  Rates:  By  mail  payable  it 
advance:  United  States  and  Island  Possettiona 
t4  per  year;  Canada,  S4.50;  Foreign,  $5. 

Club  Rates:  The  dub  rates  are  applicabit 
to  all  subscriptions  in  any  one  organization— 
whether  pnid  for  by  the  company  *oe  indi- 
vidualt.  Three  subscriptions  to  teparau  ad¬ 
dresses  for  one  year  each  or  one  tubtaipM 
for  three  years,  >10;  five  or  more  subscriptiont 
in  one  group  to  different  addresses  for  one  yssr 
at  83  each,  or  individual  subscriptions  for  fin 
years  at  $15:  additional  tubteriptioos  on  tte 
same  basit — namely,  $3  per  year  payable  ia 

advance. _ 

Member:  Advertising  Federation  of  America, 
National  Editorial  Attodation,  National  Bcd 
ter  Business  Bureau,  and  the  Audit  Bureau  ci 
(Srculatioos,  with  as  average  audited  net  paid 
“A.  B.  C.”  dtculation  every  Saturday  in  ths 
year  as  follows; 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net' 

Paid 

Total  bis- 

tributioa 

Dec.  31,  1943 . 

11,020 

11,367 

*  1942. . . . 

10,931 

11.629 

•  1941 . 

11,551 

12,351 

•  1940 . 

11,653 

1X47$ 

*  1939 . 

12,237 

1X0$$ 

•  1938 . 

12,141 

13,05$ 

•  1937 . 

11,738 

ixni 
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Yiiu'll  tiiui  new  iiniifort  in  tiie  limiils  in  the 


\o  matter  how  you  trinel  in  wartime 
America  today,  you  won’t  find  the 
comfort  which  public  carriers  would 
like  to  offer.  /Ul  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  are  overta.\ed  by  an  unprecedented 
volume  of  traffic.  Tcxlay,  for  c.xample, 
8^^',  of  United’s  business  is  of  a  war¬ 
time  nature. 

But  United  is  planning  ahead,  pre¬ 
paring  an  e.xpanded  and  even  finer 
air  service  for  the  future.  And  all  of 
us  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
more  people  will  become  acquainted 
with  the  comforts  of  air  travel.  No¬ 
where  is  greater  promise  of  new  travel 
comfort  to  be  found  than  in  the  coming 
Age  of  Flight. 

'  After  victor)’.  United  will  put  into 


sen  ice  new,  44  to  50  passenger  Main- 
liners  —  huge,  four-engine  planes  with 
a  sjx-’cd  of  220  miles  an  hour.  They  will 
carry  a  payload  —  passengers,  mail  and 
cargo  — four  times  as  great  as  today’s 
largest  commercial  ships,  and  will  fly 
coast  to  coast  in  1 1  hours! 

You  will  find  comfort  ne\’er  before 
known  to  air  travel.  You  will  enjoy 
even  finer  dining  service,  sleep  in 
soft,  restful,  roomy  berths.  There  will 
be  commodious  dressing  rooms;  big, 
cushiony  seats  for  day  travel. 

This  is  not  a  far-off  dream,  at  all. 
Planes  identical  to  these  luxurious 
Mainliners  of  tomorrow  were  designed 
for  United  before  the  war.  With¬ 
out  major  structural  changes,  these 


planes  were  turned  over  to  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Transport  Command  and 
are  UxJay  proving  their  deix’ndabilitv 
and  efficiency  all  over  the  world. 

Improving  the  ser\’ice  for  its  passen 
gers,  at  fares  that  are  continually  being 
lowered,  has  always  been  a  chief  con¬ 
cern  of  United  Air  Lines.  In  the  post¬ 
war  era,  we  will  be  able  to  offer  e\'er 
greater  comforts  and  conveniences. 

★  Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  for  Victory 

UNITED 
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With  The  Colors 


ROBIN  B.  PAPE,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Pape,  publisher  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American,  has  Ixran  pro¬ 
moted  to  brigadier  general.  A 
graduate  of  West  Point,  Gen. 
Pape  has  seen  considerable  ser¬ 
vice  in  Japan,  the  Southwest  Pa- 
ciflc  and  India. 

Nat  Litman,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  reportorial  staff, 
has  been  accepted  for  the  Navy. 

Lt.  J.  P.  Leslie  Percy,  former 
advertising  department  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  conunander  of  the 
H.M.C.S.  Kenogami,  Canadian 
corvette,  is  credited  with  saving 
the  entire  (tS-man  crew  of  a 
blazing  chemical-laden  freighter 
following  a  collision  in  the  North 
Atlantic  ocean.  Despite  high 
seas  Lt  Percy  brought  his  ci^t 
so  close  to  the  freighter  that 
primers  had  to  be  removed  from 
the  depth  charges  to  avoid  their 
exploding 'from  the  heat. 

Inez  Cribble,  for  two  years  a 
reporter  on  the  Gaetonia  ( N.  C. ) 
Gazette,  resigned  to  enter  the 
Woman’s  An^  Corps.  She  re¬ 
ported  to  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga., 
March  2.  to  begin  her  basic  train¬ 
ing.  Succeeding  Miss  Ghribble 
on  the  Gazette  sUiff  is  San  Dun¬ 
can  of  Belmont. 

Lt  Maurice  J.  Tierney.  Jr.^  of 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Chicago  THbtme,  earned  the 
D.  F.  C.  by  saving  his  plane  and 
crew  in  a  flight  over  Sicily  and 
is  now  at  home  on  leave  with 
his  parents  in  Chicago.  His 
father,  Maurice  J.  T’iemey,  is  in 
the  Tribune’s  national  advertis¬ 
ing  department 

CpL  Don  G.  Moore,  formerly 
staff  cartoonist  for  die  Spring- 
field  ( Mass. )  Newt  and  Wheaton 
( Ill. )  Journal,  is  doing  news  in¬ 
terest  cartoons  for  the  Boeton 
Traveler  while  stationed  at  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Lt  Ralph  H.  Major,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  Kansas  City  Star  reporter, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  public 
relations  section  of  AMG  with 
the  5th  Army  in  Italy.  Lt.  Major 
had  been  working  as  medical 
public  relations  officer  in  North 
Africa,  Sicily,  and  southern 
Italy. 

Joseph  W,  Alsop,  Jr.,  of  Avon, 
Conn.,  formw  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  who  served  with 
Maj.  Gen.  Claire  L.  Chennault 
in  the  days  of  the  American 
Volunteer  Group,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  first  lieutenant  in  die 
Air  Forces  and  reassigned  as 
aide  to  Gen.  Chennault  in  China. 

Capt  E.  C.  (Ned)  Thomas, 
USMC,  former  editor  of  the 
Santa  Paula  (Cal.)  Chronicle 
and  later  in  the  OWI  domestic 
branch,  is  now  a  public  relations 
officer  with  the  First  Marine  Air 
Wing. 

George  Ray,  of  die  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer’s  art  department, 
and  Udic  Roach,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  ELecord’s  art  department, 
have  started  boot  training  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Navy  camp  at 
camp  at  Sampson,  N.  Y. 

George  A.  Mooney,  formerly 
of  the  business  news  page  of  the 
New  York  Times,  left  the  Times 
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for  induction  into  the  Navy 
March  7. 

Cpl.  Jim  Koster,  who  had  had 
12  years’  experience  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  when  he  went  into  the 
Army,  has  been  assigned  to 
printing  a  camp  newspaper, 
“’The  Cactus,”  at  Camp  King- 
man,  in  Arizona. 

Livingston  Biddle,  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Philadelphia  Biddle  fam¬ 
ily  who  was  a  reporter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  with  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  before  joining 
military  service,  was  with  the 
.American  Field  Service  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Mark  Clark’s  landings  south 
of  Rome. 

Lt  ( j.g.)  Ted  Wilcox,  formerly 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
news  staff,  is  doing  press  rela¬ 
tions  work  on  the  staff  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Halsey  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific,  and  writes  he  has  been  on 
nearly  every  island  in  which 
there  has  been  any  U.  S.  activity 
in  the  Pacific  area. 

Capt.  Thomas  E.  DePoy,  of 
Minneapolis,  Mlim.,  former 
newspaper  production  engineer 
for  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.,  for  many  months  adjutant 
of  the  base  headquarters  at  Pope 
Field  Army  Air  Base,  an  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  I  ’Troop  Carrier 
Command,  has  been  advanced  to 
personnel  officer  at  this  base. 

Chester  Evans.  Who  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Victoria 
(Tex.)  Adtfocate  before  his  in¬ 
duction  into  the  Navy,  recently 
was  assigned  to  naval  public  re¬ 
lations  at  the  Corpus  Christi  sta¬ 
tion. 

Armand  L.  Bird,  an  editor  of 
the  AP  Boise,  la.,  bureau,  ar¬ 
rived  Monday  at  Fort  Douglas, 
Utah,  to  enter  the  Army. 

Nicholas  Petersen,  veteran 
New  York  Newt  photographer, 
joined  tiie  Navy  two  weeks  ago 
and  has  been  rated  a  chief  oetiy 
officer.  He  served  in  the  last 
war. 

T/Sgt.  Martin  Kivel,  former 
New  York  News  assistant  city 
editor,  returned  recently  from 
action  at  Tarawa  and  Namur  in 
the  South  Pacific  as  a  marine 
correspondent  on  special  mission. 

Eual  ’Thornton,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News,  left  Feb.  29  for  Fort  Jack- 
son,  S.  C.,  to  be  inducted  into 
the  Marines. 

Andrew  J.  Gray,  former  sports 
writer  lor  Boston  newspapers, 
has  been  promoted  from  first 
lieutenant  to  captain  at  Camp 
Lee,  Va.,  where  he  serves  as 
aide  to  the  commanding  gen¬ 
eral.  He  has  been  a  public  re¬ 
lations  officer  of  the  Quartermas¬ 
ter  School  at  Camp  Lee. 

Henry  P.  Kaliss,  Army  avia¬ 
tion  student,  is  now  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Tale  Spinner,  week¬ 
ly  publication  of  the  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  Tex.,  aviation  cadet  cen¬ 
ter.  He  is  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican. 

William  R.  Foley,  photograph¬ 
er-reporter  for  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch,  and  William  C. 
Wolfe,  17-year-old  son  of  Robert 
H.  Wolfe,  vice-president  of  the 
Dispatch  Printing  Co.,  volun¬ 
teered  for  the  U.  S.  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  recently  and  have  begun 


their  boot  training  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  Station,  Great 
Lakes,  Ill. 

Ellis  M.  Trefethen,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard,  is  now  a  captain 
in  the  Marine  Corps  and  serving 
as  public  relations  officer  with 
an  aviation  unit  in  the  Central 
Pacific. 

lit.  Col.  Robert  D.  McClear, 
formerly  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  sports*  department,  has 
been  named  officer  in  charge  of 
the  machine  records  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  section  of  the  Adjutant 
General’s  Office  in  the  Far  East. 
Col.  McClear  organized  and  com¬ 
manded  the  first  of  the  Army’s 
mobile  machine-record  imits  at 
Fort  Meade,  Md.,  in  1942. 

Calvin  Edwards,  former  sports 
writer,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Newt, 
is  now  somewhere  in  Africa 
with  the  U.  S.  Infantry. 

Leonard  L.  Korf,  Kenosha, 
Wls.,  a  reporter  for  the  Chicapo 
Herald-American  before  enter¬ 
ing  service  in  June,  1941,  has 
been  promoted  from  second  to 
first  lieutenant. 

William  B.  Koons,  former  city 
editor  <d  the  Ashland  (Wis. ) 
Press  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Monroe  (Wis.)  Times,  has 
been  promoted  to  first  lieutenant 
at  Camp  Hood,  Tex.,  where  he  is 
in  charge  of  3,000  men. 

Arthur  Lambert,  17,  son  of 
Jack  Lambert,  Chicago  Sun  car¬ 
toonist.  was  recently  sworn  in 
as  an  aviation  cadet,  the  third 
Lambert  to  fly  for  Uncle  Sam. 
Jack  Lambert  has  two  other 
sons  in  the  service,  Lt.  Col.  John 
L.  Lambert,  23,  a  squadron  com¬ 
mander  with  the  8th  U.  S.  Air 
Forces  in  England,  and  Lt.  Rich¬ 
ard,  21.  a  Flying  Fortress  pilot. 

Charlie  Johnson,  Camden  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  before  he  went  into  the 
Army,  has  been  made  a  captain 
with  the  anti-aircraft  artillery 
outfit  with  which  he  went  abroad 
as  a  lieutenant. 

John  G.  McCullough,  from  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin's  editorial 
staff,  who  reported  for  military 
service  last  week  expecting  to 
be  delegated  to  the  Navy,  in¬ 
stead  has  been  assigned  for  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  Marine  Corps. 

Wayne  Robinson,  feature  writ¬ 
er  with  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  departed  this  week  for  an 
Army  induction  center. 


You  Caa  Sell  BOTH 


Ohio’s  LarqesI  Market 

—Greater  Clevelaed 
and 

Ohio’s  Secofld  Larqest 
Market 

—24  Adjacent  Coaoties 


with  tke 

CLfVELAIIO  PLAIN  DEALER 

CIgvgIga^s  Ngjim 


Wedding  Bells 


DORO’THY  ELAINE  HOWELLS, 
member  of  the  London  staff 
of  the  Sidney  (Australia)  Mir¬ 
ror,  was  married  to  Capt.  Hu¬ 
bert  L.  Stewart  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Force  pilot  and  veteran  of  71 
combat  missions,  March  3  at 
Warwick,  R.  I.  ’They  met  in 
London,  while  she  was  covering 
Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  tour  of  England. 

Dawna  Shewell,  rewrite  girl, 
has  left  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner  to  wed  Lt.  Walter 
Bingham,  Army  Air  Service, 
Ontario,  Calif.  Naomi  Knudson, 
formerly  of  the  paper,  whoee 
husband  is  in  the  service,  will 
replace  Miss  Shewell. 

FYank  Salmon,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  (Mich.)  Herald,  and  Mn. 
Helen  Worden  were  married  re¬ 
cently  in  Detroit. 

Maj.  Gustave  Pabst,  Jr.,  finan- 
ci^  ^itor  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  on  leave,  and 
Mrs.  Deuster  Elser,  Milwaukee, 
were  married  in  Christ  Church 
Chapel,  New  York. 

Jessie  E.  Storey  became  the 
bride  of  Henry  James  McCor 
mick,  sports  editor  of  the  Wt^ 
consin  State  Journal,  Madison. 
Wis.,  in  rectory  of  St.  Raphael's 
Church  Feb.  12.  ’The  groom  re¬ 
cently  received  an  honorable 
medical  discharge  from  the  navy 
after  serving  15  months. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Dodd  Sutton,  of  the 
advertising  d^isartment 
of  the  Longview  (Tex.)  Daily 
Newt  and  Morning  Journal  and 
Sgt.  OUn  Caswell,  a  patient  at 
Hannon  General  Hospital  in 
Longview,  were  married  at  the 
Methodist  parsonage  Feb.  12. 

Miss  Lena  C.  Martini,  of  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  Newt 
and  Sergt.  Perino  J.  Salvetti 
were  married  F^.  15. 


Stock  Up  Whil*  Our  Supply  Lath 

ALBUMSI 

SACRIFICING 

SUPREME  QUALITY— GIANT  SIZE 


Thlt  will  easily  taka  full  Nam- 

paper  pafaa,  flaat  pkakat,  aiaitPeaa  af  H*- 
playa.  lattara  and  otkar  avidaaaa  af  WAR 
BOND  driaea.  ala.  28x26  inaliaa;  Many 
black  leatbar  fraia  aavar,  ralafaraad  car- 
nera:  100  black  loaaa-laaf  pafet,  claU- 
liint^  far  extra  aVaflitk;  3  adiuatttla 
ladder. type  tnatal  bindini  peats.  WallM 
23  Iba. 
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SAMUEL  L.  UNGER 

3  EAST  14th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BaadMaaca  wMb  arder  aaaaraa  prampt  da- 
livery.  Limited  Quaatity  an  Haad. 
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”Boys,  ril  tell  you  what  Free  Enterprise  really  is!*’ 


"It’s  a  lot  of  little  things— and  some 
mighty  big  things,  too. 

"But  in  a  nutshell,  it’s  oar  right  to  live 
our  own  lives,  ron  our  own  jobs  and  our 
own  businesses  in  our  own  way— without 
needless  interference. 

"It’s  our  right  to  criticize  the  govern¬ 
ment,  bawl  out  the  umpire,  or  make  a 
speech  on  the  public  square.  It’s  our  right 
to  travel  when  and  where  we  choose— to 
work  or  not,  as  we  please. 

"It  offers  opportunity  to  anyone  who 
really  wants  it.  It  rewards  thrift,  hard 
work  and  ingenuity.  It  thrives  on  com¬ 
petition  and  raises  our  standard  of  living. 
It  encourages  invention,  stimulates  re¬ 
search  and  promotes  progress. 

"It  offers  us  a  chance  to  save  and  invest 
and  build  and  grow. 

"Under  Free  Enterprise  men  who  have 
faith  in  an  idea  can  take  risks  to  develop 


ic  Our  railways  started  that  way.  So  did 
the  motor  car  industry— and  oil  and  steel 
and  aviation  and  scientific  mechanized 
farming. 

"Free  Enterprise  made  small  shops  and 
faaories  into  big  ones— and  then  started 
more  small  ones.  And  now,  fighting  a 
desperate  war  in  which  production  will 
turn  the  scale,  America  is  out-producing 
every  other  country  in  the  world,  hands 
down— and  is  doing  it  faster  and  better. 

"Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  some  folks  would 
like  to  change  our  American  way  of  doing 
things— and  rebuild  our  whole  country 
under  a  new  and  different  system. 

"If  they  had  their  way,  Tom  here,  wouldn’t 
own  this  store.  He’d  be  regimented  with  a 
lot  of  other  storekeepers  and  told  how  to 
run  his  business  by  some  bureaucrat  who 
probably  never  tended  store  in  his  life. 

"Ed’s  farm  would  belong  to  the  State,  and 
Ed  would  be  told  how  to  run  it  and  what 
to  raise  by  someone  he  wouldn’t  even  know. 


"Jim  would  be  workii^  for  a  state-owned 
factory— with  his  job  and  wages  frozen. 
And  I  don’t  know  where  we  country 
doctors  would  be. 

"We  fellows  aren’t  rich— and  probably 
never  will  be.  But  we’ve  got  a  lot  of  self- 
respect  and  religion  and  decency  and 
common  sense.  We  own  our  own  homes 
and  farms,  send  our  kids  to  college,  have 
cars,  radios,  and  a  lot  more  of  the  luxuries 
of  life  than  millions  of  people  living 
under  fancy  political  systems  and 
'planned  economies’  in  other  countries. 

"Sure,  we’re  willing  to  put  up  with  a  lot 
of  irritating  things  right  now— in  order 
to  win  the  war— but  I  don’t  believe  we’ll 
stand  for  being  pushed  around  much 
after  it’s  over. 

"Frankly,!  don’t  like  the  name  Free  Enter¬ 
prise  for  the  system  under  which  this 
country  has  grown  great.  I’d  rather  call 
it  American  Enterprise,  because  it’s  the 
most  American  thing  we  have.  It  really 
is  America.  Let’s  keep  it.” 


tUY 

WAR  BONOS 
AND 
STAMPS 
—  AND  KEEP 
THEMI 
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OENERAl  OFFICES:  CLEVELAND  1.  OHIO 
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PROMOTION 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Brochure  Gets  Praise 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THE  trouble  with  writing  this 

column  (or  any  column)  for 
a  long  time  is  that  you  ultimate¬ 
ly  find  yourself  pontificating. 

No  matter  how  earnestly  you 
resolve  to  be  your  natural,  mod¬ 
est,  retiring  s^,  you  inevitably 
begin  to  issue  majestic  Judg¬ 
ments — “This  is  the  way  it 
should  be  done,"  “This  way  is 
wrong,"  “This  piece  is  good," 
“This  ad  is  bad.” 

As  if  grading  promotion  were 
the  same  thing  as  candling  eggs 
or  Judging  a  dog  show. 

What  happens  is  that  you  de¬ 
velop  certain  basic  tenets  by 
whi^  you  always  measure  the 
pronootion  you  see.  There  is 
nothing  sacred  about  these  ten¬ 
ets;  in  fact,  no  one  else  may 
agree  with  or  accept  them.  Yet, 
vidlly-nilly,  they  are  the  lens 
through  which  you  view  what 
goes  on  in  the  promotion  world. 

On  Competitive  Effort 

For  example,  one  of  our  own 
cherished  belieib  is  that  strongly 
competitive  promotion  does  not 
pay  out  in  the  long  nm,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  imperative  it  may  seem 
at  the  moment  nor  how  compell¬ 
ing  the  provocation  for  issuing 
it  may  appear. 

It  was  in  the  light  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  tenet  that  we  wrote  re¬ 
cently  regarding  a  booklet  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

We  liked  the  booklet  as  a 
whole  —  in  conception,  layout 
and  execution — but  qualified  our 
enthusiasm  because  certain 
pages  had  a  sharp,  competitive 
edge. 

Admittedly  we  may  have  been 
wrong.  An  “idealist,"  one  corre¬ 
spondent  called  us.  But  now 
new  evidence  has  come  in  and 
we  are  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  not  only  is  bitterly 
competitive  promotion  limited  in 
value,  but  also  that  good  non¬ 
competitive  promotion  is  better, 
by  far,  than  the  best  promotional 
dog  fight  ever  staged. 

Happily,  the  new  evidence  on 
the  subject  comes  from  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  itself  and  we 
are  pleased  to  submit  it. 

Let  us  tell  you  first  of  all  two 
things  about  this  promotion  Job: 
(1)  it  is  one  of  the  finest,  in  all 
respects,  that  you  could  put  your 
hands  on  and  (2)  you  can  read 
it  through  from  start  to  finish 
and  find  not  one  word  that  even 
implies  that  there  is  another 
newspaper  anywhere  in  the 
world,  let  alone  Philadelphia. 

It  is  devoted  solely  to  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  wastes  no  energy  on 
anything  else. 

This  Job  is  a  reprint  of  six 
advertisements  in  the  Inquirer's 
current  trade  paper  campaign  re¬ 
cording  notable  public  services 
that  newspaper  has  rendered  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  and  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  brochure  is  entitled :  “No¬ 


body’s  Business”  and  is  prefaced 
by  a  brief,  graceful  statement 
by  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  the 
publisher: 

“.  .  .  the  public's  business  is 
always  the  newspaper’s  business; 
the  newspaper  merits  its  fran¬ 
chise  only  by  virtue  of  its  public 
service.  A  newspaper’s  public 
service  can  comprise  anything 
from  supplying  a  baseball  score 
to  employing  all  its  resources 
in  behalf  of  a  principle.  It  has 
been  my  duty  and  my  privilege 
to  keep  that  conviction  alive  in 
the  Inquirer;  and  my  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  observe  its  occasional  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  A  few  instances  are 
presented  in  this  brochure.” 

These  instances  include  suc¬ 
cessful  fights  for  police  pension 
funds,  against  exorbitant  small 
loan  interest  rates,  against  fire¬ 
works  and  payroll  taxes,  against 
silt  dumping  in  the  Schuylkill, 
against  an  ancient  Sunday  anti¬ 
fishing  law. 

Each  advertisement  tells  an 
absorbing  story  of  newspaper  in¬ 
fluence  at  work;  reflects  a  con¬ 
structive  picture  of  the  Inquirer 
as  an  institution. 

Each  leads  directly  to  a  mild, 
but  potent  conclusion; 

“The  Inquirer  respects  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities;  gets  respect  in 
turn  from  its  readers.  Respect 
is  one  element  that  makes  a 
good  newspaper  a  good  medi¬ 
um.” 

Who  says  that  promotion 
needs  comparisons  to  give  it 
punch? 

Saving  Paper 

ONE  thing  it  is  pretty  important 

for  promotion  departments  to 
remember  these  days  is  that  the 
same  care  must  be  exercised  in 
using  paper  ior  direct  mail  as  is 
imposed  in  the  use  of  publica¬ 
tion  space. 

It  is  not  only  a  patriotic  duty 
to  be  efficient  in  employing  pa¬ 
per;  it  is  also  smart  because  your 
customers  are  very  sensitive  to 
and  critical  of  paper  waste. 

Those  big.  lavish,  dramatic 
brochures  Just  won’t  win  any 
friends  or  influence  people  under 
present  conditions. 

World-Telegram  Efiort 

A  good  example  of  smart  pro¬ 
duction  planning  is  presented  in 
a  little  exhibit  from  the  New 
York  World-Telegram.  It  shows 
clearly  what  should  and  can  be 
done. 

In  May,  1943,  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  ran  a  series  of  articles  by 
staff  writer  Charles  T.  Lucey  on 
the  Job  the  railroads  are  doing 
to  help  win  the  war. 

It  was  an  important  series,  so 
the  World-Telegram  made  a 
super-deluxe  reprint:  size  21  in. 
X  15;  the  nine  articles  were  re¬ 
printed  on  right-hand  pages 
only;  each  repn^uction  was  full 
size  and  float^  attractively  in  a 


half-acre  of  bonday  tone  back¬ 
ground. 

It  was  a  brochure  to  be  proud 
of — and  did  a  fine  Job  when  is¬ 
sued.  Such  production  is  out  of 
the  question  today,  however,  and 
no  one  knows  it  better  than  the 
World-Telegram  promotion  de¬ 
partment. 

A  new  booklet  has  been  is¬ 
sued,  “A  Vigilant  Newspaper 
Acts  in  the  Railroad  Crisis,”  in 
which  articles  and  editorials  are 
again  reprinted. 

This  one  is  compact,  efficient. 
It  is  only  10  in.  x  6  in.  Both 
sides  of  the  page  are  fully  util¬ 
ized.  In  fact,  a  notation  on  the 
front  cover  quite  properly  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  “the 
format  of  this  booklet  has  been 
especially  designed  to  conserve 
paper.” 

We  might  add  that  conserving 
paper  is  by  no  means  all  the 
World  -  Telegram  has  accom¬ 
plished.  While  less  spectacular, 
the  new  promotion  piece  is  as 
effective  in  its  way  as  the  gar¬ 
gantuan  book  of  a  year  ago.  It 
certainly  can  be  done,  if  you 
try. 

■ 

Police  Censorship 

New  York  City  reporters  have 
protested  the  police  department’s 
withholding  of  information  re¬ 
garding  a  fatal  shooting  in  which 
an  Army  private  was  the  victim. 
Although  the  Army  had  not  re¬ 
quested  the  censorship,  police 
officers  did  not  release  the  story. 
Reporters  learned  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  when  a  press  service  from 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  slain 
man’s  home,  asked  for  details. 


Biddle  Reports  on 
Press  Expose  Data 

Attorney  General  Francis 
Biddle  last  week  made  puUis 
the  reports  of  two  imparti^  ob¬ 
servers  who  participated  at  his 
request  in  a  recent  investigate^ 
of  charges  that  Federal  prison¬ 
ers  at  the  Springfield,  Mo.,  Medi¬ 
cal  Center  had  been  subjected  to 
brutal  treatment. 

The  investigation  followed  im¬ 
mediately  complaints  of  mis¬ 
treatment  of  prisoners  at  Spring- 
field  which  were  transmitted  to 
the  Attorney  General  by  Nor¬ 
man  Thomas. 

The  reports  made  public  were 
submitted  by  two  newspaper¬ 
men,  Julius  M.  Klein,  of  the  St. 
Louie  Star-Times,  and  John  R 
Bell,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  who  attended  all  sessions 
of  an  inquiry  conducted  at  the 
Springfield  institution  Feb.  12- 
16,  inclusive,  by  James  V.  Ben¬ 
nett,  director  of  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Prisons,  and  Dr.  Law¬ 
rence  Kolb,  medical  director  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
The  Springfield  Medical  Center 
is  administered  Jointly. 


N.  Y.  Market  Committee 

A  committee  to  investigate 
methods  of  studying  and  promot¬ 
ing  New  York  City  as  a  market 
was  appointed  recently  by  the 
N.  Y.  Newspapers  Promotiom 
Managers’  Association.  Appoint 
ed  were  Sherman  Storer,  News; 
Miss  Elsa  Lang,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Herald  Tribune,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Enright,  Times. 


Here’S  the  ONE  WAY 
To  reach  ILLINOIS’ 
RICHEST  FARM  COUNTY! 

•  The  Daily  Pantagraph  i«  the  only  key  to  McLean  County’s  buying 
power.  Buying  power  that  makes  McLean  County  the  richest  farm 
county  in  the  state.  Buying  power  that  comes  from  an  agricultural 
production  valued  annually  at  more  than  f32,000,0(M) — and  an  annual 
industrial  payroll  of  $9,390,000  in  Bloomington,  the  County  seat. 
Buying  power  that  saw  McLean  County  top  its  Third  War  Loan  quota 
by  more  than  $4,387,000.  Buying  power  that  gives  the  Bloomington 
Trading  area  an  effective  buying  income  of  $876  per  capita — second 
only  to  Chicago  (Sales  Management  Survey).  Put  the  Pantagraph 
on  your  schedule  for  84%  coverage  of  McLean  County — for  71% 
coverage  of  the  Primary  Trading  Zone. 


A  RICH  RESPONSIVE  MARKET 
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Bloomington,  Illinois — Established  1846 
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Flight  without  Wings 


Finish  th*  Fight  with  War  Bonds 


There  is  no  roar  of  engines  when  the  great, 
gleaming  fuselage  of  a  Boeing  Flying  Fortress 
makes  its  first  flight.  Smoothly  and  quietly  it 
glides  above  the  compact  rows  of  partly  com¬ 
pleted  bodies  to  the  final  assembly  line. 

After  the  overhead  crane  has  set  it  down  in 
position,  the  wings,  tail  surfaces  and  landing 
gear  will  be  joined  to  the  fuselage  and  the 
big  bomber  will  be  ready  for  the  air. 

Thrilling  even  to  the  uninitiated,  this  scene 
holds  a  far  deeper  significance  for  the  trained 
technical  man.  It  typifies  an  entirely  new 
ievelojnnent  in  production  engineering  —  a 


major  Boeing  contribution  to  wartime  speed 
and  efficiency. 

The  Boeing  system  emphasizes  short-flow, 
multiple-line  production.  It  provides  ma.\i- 
mum  use  of  every  foot  of  plant  space.  It 
allows  for  fle.xibility  in  design— \  ital  to  rapidly 
changing  combat  needs.  And  it  turns  out 
planes  faster.  Boeing’s  rate  of  production  to¬ 
day  is  more  than  lo  times  what  it  was  the 
month  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

By  completing  each  section  of  a  plane  sep 
arately,  and  bringing  the  sections  together  onlv 
in  the  last  stages  of  assemblv,  Boeing  saves 


both  space  and  time.  /\fter  a  plane  receives  its 
wings  it  (x:cupies  several  times  as  much  room 
as  when  it  is  in  sections.  Fhat  is  why  even 
the  c'omplicated  electric  wiring  of  a  Fortress 
is  fully  assembled  and  installed  before  the 
final  joining  of  wings  and  fuselage. 

Without  such  basic  innovations  in  design, 
engineering  and  viauufacture,  Boeing  could 
net'er  have  achieved  the  swiftly  multiplied 
production  that  now  darkens  enemy  skies. 
True  today,  it  will  he  true  of  any  product 
tomorrow  ...  if  it’s  "Built  by  Boeing”  it’s 
bound  to  be  good. 


DuiaNcm  OF  THE  n.riN«  FORmns  •  the  new  ■-»  superfortress  •  the  stratoliner  •  transocean  clippers 
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Baby  Campaigns  Now 
Good  For  Ad  Linage 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

(No.  73  ia  a  Mrio*) 

IN  1941  births,  per  thousand 

population  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  were  the  lowest  of  any 
state  in  the  Union — 15.7  per 
thousand.  The  State  of  New 
Mexico  ranked  first  in  births 
per  thousand— 27.8. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
national  birth  rate  per  thousand 
for  1944  will  exceed  22  per  thou¬ 
sand.  In  1941  the  national  birth 
rate  was  18.9  per  thousand.  If 
the  babies  arrive  as  predicted, 
there  will  be  a  net  increase  of 
16%  in  our  birth  rate,  per  thou¬ 
sand. 

As  any  mother  or  father 
knows,  babies  during  their  first 
years  are  rather  fragile,  subject 
to  many  minor  and  major  dis- 
<»ders.  They  require  constant 
watching  and  supervision  24 
hours  of  every  day.  Our  pedia¬ 
trician  friends  tell  us  that  the 
first  year  of  any  baby’s  life  is 
the  most  important 

In  spite  of  all  our  scientific 
controls  and  modem  technics  in 
caring  tor  them,  we  had,  in  1941, 
a  death  rate  of  infants  imder  one 
year  of  age,  of  45.3  per  thousand. 
The  death  rate  in  New  Zealand 
for  the  same  age  group  has 
been  around  30  per  thousand  for 
several  years,  which  seems  to 
prove  that  the  best  place  in  the 
world  for  a  baby  to  pick  as  a 
birthplace  is  New  Zealand.  It’s 
the  safest  place  in  the  world  for 
children  from  birth  to  1  year 
of  age. 

Many  Young  Mothers  This  Year 

Because  of  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  ’teen-age  marriages  in 
1941,  1942  and  1943,  this  year 
babies  will  find  themselves  su¬ 
pervised,  fed  and  cared  for  by 
young  women  who,  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  will  be  entirely  “on 
their  own.’’ 

Others  will  have  the  help,  ad¬ 
vice  and  counsel  of  their  mothers 
or  other  relatives;  but,  no  matter 
how  you  view  the  pictiure,  babies 
bora  this  year  will  have  to  ac¬ 
cept  limits  nursing  care,  and 
most  certainly,  limited  doctor 
supervision.  'There  just  aren’t 
enough  doctors  and  nurses  to 
take  care  of  them. 

Aside  from  the  constructive 
advertising  that  may  be  done  by 
several  classifications  of  stores 
and  services  in  your  city,  there 
remains  a  community  job  that 
your  Women’s  Club,  Rotary 
Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  and  city 
health  authorities  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  about;  otherwise  the 
death  rate  of  infants  under  one 
year  may  easily  double  in  your 
community. 

Several  classifications  of  pros¬ 
pects  for  advertising  are  avail¬ 
able  in  any  town  or  city.  Here 
they  are; — all  dairies,  laundries, 
drug  stores,  baby  shops,  health 
and  accident  insiurance  brokers, 
grocery  stores  that  carry  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  baby  foo^.  Gift 
shops  and  jewel^  stores  also 
ml^t  be  added  to  the  list. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  to 


sell  mothers  a  certain  brand  of 
fresh  milk  is  to  have  the  dairy 
employ  an  amateur  photogra¬ 
pher.  Have  him  call  on  mothers 
who  are  now  buying  the  milk 
and  ask  them  for  permission  to 
take  a  picture  of  the  baby.  ’Then 
have  a  cut  made  of  the  young¬ 
ster  and  give  a  brief  biography 
of  the  baby  and  his  parents. 

If  the  baby’s  father  is  now  in 
the  service  you  might  include  a 
snapshot  of  the  father,  who  nuiy 
never  have  seen  his  youngster. 
At  toe  bottom  of  toe  ad  simply 
say,  “John  Brown  drinks  So  &  So 
milk  every  day.  It’s  part  of  his 
formula." 

laundries  are  pretty  busy 
these  days;  yet  toe  smart  ones 
can  always  find  time  to  take 
over  toe  work  of  toe  young 
mother.  In  most  instances,  toe 
laimdry  will  do  a  better  job  with 
diapers,  bed  clothes  and  dresses 
than  toe  mother;  and  toe  clean 
laundry  bundle  will  be  returned 
almost  100%  germ-free. 

Drug  stores  have  many  items 
in  stock  that  toe  new  mother 
must  have  if  she  is  to  be  ready 
for  any  emergency — tape,  cotton, 
bandages,  oils,  soap,  powder,  a 
thermometer,  scales  ( if  avail¬ 
able)  bottles  for  toe  milk,  nip¬ 
ples,  and  dozens  of  other  items 
that  should  always  be  ready  for 
the  baby’s  needs. 

Baby  shops  that  carry  a  line  of 
baby’s  clothes  and  other  acces¬ 
sories,  such  as  carriages,  bas¬ 
sinets,  dishes,  diapers,  and  toe 
dozens  of  other  items  needed  by 
toe  mother,  are  always  immedi¬ 
ate  prospects.  When  copy  is 
prepared  for  these  stores,  always 
be  sure  that  you  have  many 
items  with  prices  or  price  ranges, 
in  every  advertisement. 

A  “Free  Advisory  Service" 

Some  shops  offer  to  discuss 
with  toe  mother,  baby’s  needs 
before  his  arrival,  and  quite 
often  make  large  sales  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Urge  your  baby  shop 
prospect  to  include  a  “Free  Ad¬ 
visory  Service”  paragraph  in  all 
his  advertisements. 

The  cost  of  these  policies  is 
very  reasonable,  and  what  a 
godsend  they  are  for  toe  young 
mother  who  is  alone  toe  day  her 
baby  is  bora.  Never  was  toe 
time  so  opportime  to  sell  these 
policies,  as  today. 

In  toe  past  10  years,  several 
of  our  large  food  advertisers 
have  set  up  complete  kitchens 
and  laboratories  for  toe  produc¬ 
tion  and  testing  of  all  sorts  of 
baby  foods.  Most  doctors  know 
of  these  companies  and  toe  lines 
they  now  pack  for  babies. 

Any  grocery  store,  regardless 
of  its  size,  can  set  up  a  baby 
department,  and  double  and 
treble  its  business  in  these  fine, 
high  net  profit  items.  All  that 
is  needed  is  a  stock  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  toe  doctor  approves, 
plus  a  continuous  sch^ule  of 
small  advertisements  on  toe 
women’s  pages. 

Doting  fathers,  uncles,  grand¬ 
parents  and  aunts  are  always 


looking  for  suitable  gifts  for 
babies.  Many  of  the  trinkets, 
toys  and  other  items  they  buy, 
are  of  very  little  practical  value; 
but  so  long  as  these  relatives 
are  around,  just  so  long  will 
there  be  a  live  market  for  this 
type  of  merchandise.  Pick  out 
a  gift  shop  and  sell  them  a 
campaign.  It’s  good  for  every 
month  of  toe  year. 

Now  that  space  is  somewhat 
of  a  problem  in  all  papers,  we 
hesitate  to  suggest  this  idea,  but 
to  us  it  seems  very  important. 
Many  of  the  syndicates  now  re¬ 
lease  fine  “Baby  C^re”  features. 
Sell  your  editor  the  idea  of  buy¬ 
ing  one  of  them. 

Remember  this,  hundreds,  pos¬ 
sibly  thousands  of  young 
mothers  in  your  market  need 
help,  friendly  coimsel  and  ad¬ 
vice  these  days.  Many  of  them 
never  see  a  magazine  devoted 
to  baby  care. 

There  is  a  lot  of  baby  linage 
available  in  every  market  in 
this  coiuitry.  The  time  to  start 
selling  any  of  these  campaigns 
is  now. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Offers 
Advertising  Course 

In  order  to  relieve  toe  man¬ 
power  shortage  in  toe  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  field,  the  New 
York  Timex  is  offering  an  eve¬ 
ning  wartime  advertising  course 
entitled  “The  Creation  and  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tisements,"  with  nine  weekly 
lectures  presented  by  outstand¬ 
ing  authorities  in  toe  retail  and 
national  advertising  field  begin¬ 
ning  March  28,  in  toe  Times 
clubroom. 

The  series  is  planned  to  cover 
every  important  step  in  the 
transfer  of  a  basic  advertising 
idea  to  toe  printed  page  and  is 
intended  for  employes  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  production  depart¬ 
ments  of  retail  stores  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies.  Completion 


of  the  course,  which  is  limited 
to  250  enrollees  recommended  by 
their  employers,  will  carry  a 
certificate. 

William  Howard,  publicity 
manager  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 

Inc.,  will  give  the  first  lecture 
on  March  28;  Paul  Murphy,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Frederick 
Loeser  tc  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Winfield 
Challenger,  director  of  the  print¬ 
ing  department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  ft 
Son,  Inc.,  on  April  4;  Duke  Good¬ 
man,  art  director  of  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  April  11. 

Ben  Dalgin,  director  of  art  and 
reproduction  at  toe  ’Times,  April 
18  and  25  and  May  2;  George 
Dearaley,  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  McCann-Eridc- 
son,  Inc.,  May  9;  Louis  Tannen- 
baum,  advertising  manager  of 
R.  H.  Macy,  May  16,  and  Harold 
Merahn,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  Gertz,  L.  I.,  and  instruc¬ 
tor  in  retail  advertising  at  the 
School  of  Retailing,  New  Ycmk 
University,  May  23. 

■ 

York  Joins  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Advertising 

After  seven  years  with  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  and  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  •  J. 
Robert  York  has  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  toe  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  in  (Chi¬ 
cago  where  he  will  contact  large 
national  firms  on  behalf  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Before  York  moved  to  Tulsa  in 
1937  to  become  local  advertising 
manager  of  toe  ’Tribune,  he  had 
spent  several  years  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  in  Chicago 
and  previous  to  that  had  been 
in  the  newspaper  advertising 
field  in  Memphis,  Houston  and 
St.  Louis. 

In  Tulsa  York  was  at  one  time 
president  of  toe  ’Tulsa  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  and  has  been 
active  in  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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LARGE  JOBS  EASILY  PRODUCED 

For  «ixty>one  years  the  Times-Mirror  Company  has 
been  geared  to  big  printing  jobs  .  . .  jobs  that  require 
skilled  workmanship  and  rapid  production.  The 
Times-Mirror  Company,  the  most  complete  printing 
plant  in  the  West,  its  modern  equipment  and  matter 
craftsmen,  its  sixty-one  years  of  unchallengeable 
integrity  are  yours  to  do  your  job  in  the  West,  quickly 
and  economically. 
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"Victories  coll  for 
More  and  More  Materials" 


BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 

Erie  Railroad 

ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  RAILROADS-All  UNITED  FOR  VICTORY 


—  Donald  M.  Nelson 

^^Jever  in  all  history  has  war  been  so  costly. 

Supplies  are  used  up  at  an  astounding  rate. 

And  carrying  this  equipment  and  materials  in  ever  increasing  quan* 
tides  is  the  big  job  right  now  for  Erie  and  other  American  Railroads. 

For  example:  In  some  campaigns,  uniforms  wore  out  in  a  week 
. . .  a  division  used  up  all  its  guns  in  one  month’s  campaign  . . .  many 
troops  required  new  shoes  after  3  days  of  fighting  .  .  .  two  divisions 
engaged  in  jungle  warfare  had  to  be  completely  re-equipped  with 
almost  1500  new  vehicles. 

After  every  victory,  occupied  territory  must  be  restored  to  useful 
purpose.  This,  too,  creates  terrific  demands  for  thousands  of  items 
of  supplies. 

Equipment,  food,  fuel  and  munitions  must 
reach  fighting  men  in  time— must  be  trans¬ 
ported  often  halfway  around  the  world. 

With  the  continued  help  of  shippers,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  the  public,  Erie  and  other 
American  Railroads  will  not  fail  your  fighting  men. 


1.408.964 

25,000^000  m  ww  war 
AMKinCAN  RAILROADS  AT  WAR 
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Campcdgns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


Inc.,  Chicago,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  place  ^e  western  portion 
of  the  advertising  account  of 
Stein-Hall  Mrc.  Co.,  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

Guenther-Bradford  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  is  releasing  orders 
to  a  list  of  newspapers  on 
Vacoumatic  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

The  account  of  Mason  &  Co., 
Chicago  makers  of  drinking 
glasses,  is  now  being  placed  by 
Phil  Gordon  Co.,  Chicago 
agency. 

Charles  M.  Storm  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  the  advertising  of  Food 
Research  Laboratories,  Inc., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Food 
Research  Laboratories,  Inc.,  is 
consulted  frequently  by  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  advertisers 
seeking  to  develop  sales  features 
based  upon  scientific  findings. 

Benson  &  Hedges  is  inaugurat¬ 
ing  a  strong  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  behalf  of  Virginia 
Rounds  cigarettes  with  four-col¬ 
or  ads  in  Sunday  newspapers 
in  major  Metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  country.  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.,  is  placing  the 
schedule. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  British 
Columbia  is  now  using  weekly 
and  daily  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  bill  boards,  and  dealer  helps 
to  promote  "Standard  Dealer 
Services”  in  connection  with  a 
maintenance  program  in  British 
Columbia. 

Effective  March  15,  Benddc 
Home  Appliances,  Inc.,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  has  appointed  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  to 
handle  its  advertising. 

The  injurious  effects  of 
"sludge”  in  motors  are  being 
emphasized  in  the  current  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  advertising 
being  nm  by  the  Chevrolet  di¬ 
vision  of  General  Motors.  Camp- 
beU-Ewald.  Detroit,  is  the 
agency. 

Ross  Tool  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  has  placed 
its  account  with  Gotham  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co. 

International  Pictures,  Inc., 
recently  placed  its  account  with 
Buchanan  &  Co. 

Detroit  Brewing  Co.,  Detroit, 
has  launched  a  new  merchan¬ 
dising  program  in  newspapers 
and  on  outdoor  boards.  C.  E. 
Rickerd  Agency  is  in  charge. 

An  initial  advertising  budget 
of  $250,000,  expected  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  an  additional 
$^,000  after  the  picture  is  in 
release,  has  been  set  by  David 
O.  Selznick  to  launch  his  seven- 
star  film  “Since  You  Went 
Away.”  The  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  to  be  handled  by  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  will  be  carried 
on  in  five  fields — newspapers; 
weekly  and  monthly  magazines; 
national  and  local  radio;  bill¬ 
boards,  or  car  cards  where  bill¬ 
boards  are  not  available;  and 
trade  papers. 

The  state  of  Washington  will 
be  promoted  as  an  excellent 
place  to  locate  post-war  indus- 
&ie8  in  a  magazine  and  eastern 
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newspaper  campaign  to  be 
launch^  in  April  by  four  elec¬ 
tric  companies  serving  that 
state.  Advertising,  sponsored  by 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co., 
Northwestern  Electric  Co.,  Pa¬ 
cific  Power  &  Light  Co.  and 
Washington  Water  Power  Co., 
is  based  on  the  theme,  “Wash¬ 
ington — the  State — has  every¬ 
thing.” 

E.  P.  Reed  Co.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y..  maker  of  Matrix  and  College- 
bred  shoes,  will  run  three  460- 
line  ads  in  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers,  one  each  in  March,  April 
and  May,  as  part  of  its  spring 
campaign.  Dealer-sponsored  ads 
are  scheduled  for  75  cities  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  and  three 
magazines  will  be  used.  Theme 
of  the  copv,  placed  by  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  is  “your 
footprint  in  leather.” 

Ward  Baking  Co.  is  using  color 
in  large  space  newspaper  ads 
running  regularly,  approximate¬ 
ly  everj'  other  week,  in  New 
York  and  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Copy  stresses  “New  Enriched 
Tip-Top  is  Better  Bread!”  and 
red  ink  is  used  with  black  in 
both  type  and  illustrations.  J. 
Walter  Thompson  is  the  agency. 

Brown,  Wheelock,  Harris, 
Stfvens,  Inc.,  real  estate  firm, 
has  named  Wendell  P.  Colton 
Co.  to  handle  its  advertising  and 
will  use  newspapers,  magazines 
.and  direct  mail. 

Vel.  a  product  to  soften  hard 
water,  is  being  promoted  in 
newspapers  in  certain  areas  by 
Colgate  -  Pai.molive  -  Peet  Co.. 
through  William  Esty  &  Co. 

While  full  details  are  not  yet 
available,  it  is  known  that  Tree 
Fruits,  Ltd.,  Kelowna,  B.  C..  is 
planning  to  launch  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign  again  this 
year.  The  crop  foi'  the  Okana¬ 
gan  Valley  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  was  one  of  the  lowest  in  the 
past  few  years. 

The  1944  schedule  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  sponsored  by 
the  Conference  of  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Industries  got  under 
way  in  3,000  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  this 
week.  The  advertisements, 
which  approximate  300  lines, 
will  be  run  in  all  daily  and 
weekly  papers  in  towns  of  under 
50,000  population  in  27  selected 
states  as  well  as  in  20  farm 
papers  with  a  national  circula¬ 
tion  approximating  a  million. 
The  campaign,  which  features  a 
character  known  as  the  Old 
Judge,  has  appeared  regularly 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half.  The 
central  character,  the  Old  Judge, 
in  homey  dialogue  stresses  the 
advantages  of  legal  control  over 
gangster  rule,  and  corrects  mis¬ 
statements  and  inaccuracies  con¬ 
cerning  the  industry.  Walter  M. 
Swertfager  Co.  is  the  agency. 

E.  P.  Reed  Co.,  Rochester, 
makers  of  Matrix  and  College- 
bred  shoes,  opens  its  spring  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  this  month. 
The  schedule  includes  color 
pages  in  Vogue  and  Harper’s 
Bazaar  magazines,  and  fractional 
space  in  Life.  Inserts  of  460 
lines  will  appear  in  New  York 
City  newspapers,  to  be  followed 
by  advertising  over  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  exclusive  dealers  in  ap¬ 
proximately  75  leading  cities. 


and  trade  journals  will  also  be 
used.  The  Matrix  advertise¬ 
ments  will  feature  a  new  art 
technique  built  around  the 
theme  of  “Your  foot-print  in 
leather,”  Matrix  patented 
moulded  sole.  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell,  Inc,  is  the  agency. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 


JEAN  WADE  RINDLAUB,  a 
copy  group  head  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn, 
Inc.,  has  been  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  the  first  woman  to  be  given 
that  title  by  the  advertising 
agency,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Bruce  Barton,  presi¬ 
dent.  An  authority  in  food  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mrs.  Rindlaub  has 
been  engaged  in  copywriting  at 
BBDO  for  14  years.  Previously 
she  was  with  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.  Mrs.  Rindlaub  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Advertising  Women  of 
New  York  and  an  associate  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Home  Economics 
Women  in  Business.  Five  other 
vice-presidents  elected  by  BBDO 
directors  at  the  annual  meeting 
are:  Edward  A.  Cashin,  Minne¬ 
apolis  office;  John  M.  Bridge, 
Minneapolis  office,  who  recently 
joined  BBDO  as  account  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  public  services 
department  of  General  Mills, 
Inc.;  Wayne  Tiss,  Hollywood  of¬ 
fice,  associate  director  of  radio; 
Carl  Williams,  New  York  of¬ 
fice,  and  Willard  A.  Pleuthner, 
New  York  office. 

H.  H.  Fickweiler,  Jr.,  Detroit, 
has  been  named  advertising  and 
.sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Rapid  Electrotype  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  is  now  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  post-war  newspaper  re¬ 
leases  of  national  advertising. 

M.  Donald  Billstone  has 
joined  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  as 
an  account  representative.  He 
comes  to  Benton  &  Bowles  from 
Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc., 
where,  for  the  past  six  years, 
he  was  promotion  manager  of 
the  firm’s  Sanforized  Division. 

C.  P.  Monaghan  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  news  and 
sales  training  section  of  Edison 
General  Electric  Appliance  Co., 
Inc.,  makers  of  Hotpoint  electric 
appliances.  He  has  been  in  the 
advertising  and  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Northern  Illinois  since  1933. 

James  N.  Krohne  has  been 
appointed  director  of  .-idvertis- 
ing  and  consumer  relations  of 
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Edward  Katzinger  Co.,  Chicago, 
manufacturer  of  A  &  J  Kitchen 
Tools,  Geneva  Forge  Cutlery, 
Sta-Brite  Flatware,  Ekeo  Baking 
Pans.  For  the  last  few  yean 
he  has  been  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  of 
Cardex  Corp. 

William  F.  Pitney,  formerly 
with  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meekw  t 
Co.,  publishers’  representatives, 
and  more  recently  with  Paradt 
magazine,  has  joined  MacFar- 
land,  Aveyard  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
as  vice-president  and  account 
executive. 

Edward  Battey,  Jr.  and  Fraw 
Griffin,  vice-presidents  at  Conq>- 
ton  Advertising,  Inc.,  have  been 
appointed  directors  of  that  com¬ 
pany. 

William  Callender  is  now  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Lamport. 
Fox,  Prell  &  Dolk,  Inc.,  South 
Bend,  Ind.  He  was  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Gulf 
States  Utilities  Co..  Louisiana 
Division,  Baton  Rouge. 

Elizabeth  Simpson  has  re¬ 
signed  from  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld¬ 
ing  to  join  Fuller  &  Smith  li 
Ross,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Traffic  Department 

Seymour  Mintz,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Electric 
Household  Utilities  Corp.,  hai 
been  appointed  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  for  the 
Admiral  Corp.,  Chicago. 

J.  J.  Griffin  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  new  Cleveland 
office,  524  Superior  Ave.,  N.  E., 
of  Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc. 

Lewis  S.  Hunt,  art  director, 
was  recently  elected  vice-pren- 
( Continued  on  page  42) 
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IN  London’s  old  Berkeley  Square,  whose 
pavements  William  Pitt,  Lord  Clive  and 
Alexander  Pope  once  trod,  a  branch  of  an 
American  bank cameinto  being  seven  years  ago. 
For  a  few  too-brief  years  it  served  its  original 
purpose.  Then  Hitler  struck — and  through  the 
Blitz  this  office,  one  of  the  three  London 
branches  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  con¬ 
tinued  to  facilitate  the  aid  which  America  was 
even  then  extending  to  hard-pressed  Britain. 

Pearl  Harbor  raised  the  curtain  on  a  new 
scene  in  the  short  history  of  this  Chase  branch. 
A  new  service  was  immediately  inaugurated 
there.  As  a  result,  tens  of  thousands  of  meo  of 
our  armed  forces,  G.I.s  and  generals,  b'me- 
jackets  and  admirals,  are  using  this  Chase 
branch  in  ways  seldom  associated  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  bank.  Thousands  of  families  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  are  being  cheered  by 


flowers,  candy  and  other  gifts  from  their  boys 
overseas — the  bank  taking  care  of  the  orders 
by  cable  or  airmail,  without  profit  to  it  for 
the  service. 

This  Berkeley  Square  branch  is  near  the  very 
center  of  American  military  and  civilian  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  British  capital.  Hence  it  has  come  to 
be  financial  headquarters  for  much  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  there.  Checks  are  cashed  daily  for  many 
members  of  our  armed  forces  and  funds  are 
transmitted  for  them  to  and  from  the  United 
States.  The  staffs  of  American  missions  and 
departments  likewise  utilize  these  convenient 
facilities  extensively. 

Thus  the  oldest  American  banking  organiza¬ 
tion  in  London  helps  the  men  overseas  keep 
their  ties  with  their  families  at  home.  Berkeley 
Square  has  a  new  chapter  to  add  to  the  many 
events  its  stately  Georgian  houses  have  seen . . . 


THE  CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


HEAD  OFFICE:  Pine  Street  corner  of  Nassau 

LONDON — Main  Offica,  6  Lombard  Straal;  Branchat,  51  Barkalay  Squara;  Bush  Housa,  Aldwych 
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Liquor  Industry 
Begins  Public 
Relations  Ads 

Allied  Liquor  Industries 
Stcois  Fight  Against 
Juvenile  Delinquency 

Believing  that  only  through 
giving  the  public  factual  infor¬ 
mation  can  liquor  industries 
maintain  their  business,  Allied 
Liquor  Industries,  Inc.,  is  en¬ 
couraging  local  public  relations 
advertising,  and  has  prepared  a 
campaign  which  was  presented 
to  the  press  this  week. 

Sparked  by  a  series  of  ads 
created  by  Clarence  N.  Dufek, 
when  he  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour- 
nal-Time$  for  the  Tavern  League 
of  Wisconsin  and  published  in 
papers  throughout  the  state,  the 
new  ads  are  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  local  sponsorship  coun¬ 
try-wide. 

To  combat  the  belief  that  Juv¬ 
enile  delinquency  is  spurred  by 
taverns,  the  campaign,  composed 
of  five  ads,  is  especially  dedgned 
for  sponsorship  by  associations 
of  tavern  owners.  It  points  out 
that  the  majority  of  tavern  own¬ 
ers  have  no  desire  to  serve 
minors  and  asks  for  cooperation 
in  this  effort  from  both  parents 
and  adolescents. 

Reaching  the  Public 

The  ads,  prepared  by  the  Blow 
Co.,  have  been  incorporated  in 
a  presentation,  which  Allied  has 
shown  and  is  showing  to  its 
membership  and  other  groups. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  need 
for  gaining  favorable  public 
opinion  and  Allied  feels  that 
this  can  best  be  done  through 
advertising  which  tells  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  story,  discusses  its  part 
in  the  war  effort  and  cooperates 
with  the  community  in  jobs  such 
as  the  fight  against  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency. 

Preceding  the  easel  presenta¬ 
tion,  the  press  was  shown  a 
sound-slide  film,  “Allied  for  Vic¬ 
tory — A  Report  to  the  Industry,” 
which  depicts  the  activities  of 
Allied  since  its  inception  in  the 
faU  of  1941. 

In  the  film  stress  is  placed 
upon  the  voluntary  self-regula¬ 
tion  steps  taken  by  the  indiistry, 
which  are  also  brought  out  in 
the  new  advertising  campaign. 

It  tells  the  indus^  that  only 
through  this  voluntary  self¬ 
regulation  and  through  a  con- 
stmctive  policy  of  public  in¬ 
formation,  can  the  industry 
“merit,  assure  and  safeguard 
favorable  public  opinion.” 

This  theme  is  accented  further 
by  a  pledge  which  appears  in  all 
five  ads.  According  to  this  pledge 
the  taverns  sponsoring  the  ads 
assert  that  they  will  not  serve 
alcoholic  spirits  to  anyone  under 
21,  will  abide  by  le^  opening 
and  closing  hours,  will  spread 
the  principle  of  moderation  and 
will  maintain  clean,  orderly 
places  of  business. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram,  and  Mr.  Dufek.  who  has 
Just  joined  Allied  as  field  edu¬ 
cational  director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industry  Self-Regula- 


IVe  thou^t  the  whole 
out  for  myself  r 


To  Discuss  Post-war 

Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 


M.  H.  Hackett  Co.  to  join  Youni 
&  Rubicam.  ' 


UQUOR  AD 

Thia  ad.  which  appeals  to  the 
adolescent  newspaper  reader,  is 
one  of  those  which  Allied  Liquor 
Industries,  Inc.  has  prepared  to 
help  local  tavern  owners  fight 
juvenile  deUnquency.  Copy,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  first  person  of  a  high 
school  boy,  states  his  decision  that 
liquor  is  lor  oduhs.  not  for  him. 

tion,  will  participate  actively  in 
the  program.  ARk),  contributing 
to  the  program  is  Howard  Par¬ 
rish  of  Ivy  Lee  and  T.  J.  Ross, 
public  relations  coimsel  for  the 
organization. 

B 

Chicago  Plans 
$300,000  Ad 
Drive  For  Help 

An  advertising  campaign,  total¬ 
ing  approximately  $300,000  in 
value,  will  soon  launched  in 
Chicago  in  an  effort  to  remove 
that  city  from  the  Group  1  labor 
shortage  classification,  it  was 
aiuiounced  this  week  by  James 
M.  Cleary  of  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cunnyngham  and  Leo  Rosen¬ 
berg  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

Of  the  total,  $150,000  will  be 
in  the  form  of  cash  contributions 
made  by  industrial  firms  in 
greater  need  of  manpower,  and 
the  remainder  in  the  form  of 
space,  time  and  effort  donated 
by  all  forms  of  media  involved, 
and  advertising  agencies  and 
executives. 

The  city’s  five  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  foreign  language  and  com¬ 
munity  newspapers,  radio,  out¬ 
door  posters  and  car  cards  will 
be  us^,  stated  Mr.  Cleary,  chair¬ 
man  of  Mayor  Kelly’s  committee 
for  patriotic  action.  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
berg.  who  is  an  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  mayor’s  committee, 
will  have  charge  of  copy  prep¬ 
aration  and  placement. 

The  cost  of  the  campaign  will 
be  pro-rated  among  industries 
to  be  benefited.  Letters  were 
mailed  to  industrial  leaders  in 
Chicago  this  week,  seeking  pro¬ 
rated  contributions.  James  L. 
Overlook,  vice-president  of  the 
Continental  Illinois  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  is  treasurer. 

Definite  copy  plans  have  not 
as  yet  been  completed,  but  the 
general  objectives  will  be  to 
overcome  job  shifts,  move  work¬ 
ers  from  non-essential  to  essen¬ 
tial  industries,  induce  greater 
housewife  employment  and  re¬ 
duce  absenteeism. 


rticnara  roiey  y^uvervising  p^iR  Hahn,  Jr.,  has  becom. 
Agency,  Philadelphia,  an-  director  of  media  of  E.  T.  How 

nounces  that  sales  meetings  for  pq 
the  Ox  Fibre  Brush  Co.,  Fred-  „  '  ^  u  ,  . 

erick,  Md.,  will  be  held  in  New  Bbnjamin  Klein  has  left  hU 
York  March  14  to  15  for  eastern  Position  as  market  ^seuch  di- 
representatives  and  in  Cincin-  ^irchild  Publicatiois 

nati  March  16  and  17  for  western  ^  <h- 

representatives.  A.  Robinson  partment,  John  A.  Cairns  &  Oo. 
McEwen,  vice-president,  will  Frances  G.  Guilford  has  » 
keynote  the  scope  of  the  pro-  tablished  an  advertising  agency 
gram  for  this  year  and  projects  under  her  own  name  and  lo- 
under  way  for  post-war  organ-  cated  in  the  Empire  State  BuiU- 
ization  and  work.  Meetings  will  ing.  She  has  been  account  ex- 
consider  the  merchandising  and  ecutive  with  Alfred  J.  Silbe^ 
marketing  study  completed  for  stein. 

the  company  by  the  Foley  Roy  Wilson  has  joined  the 
agency.  staff  of  Hillman-Shane-Breye 


the  company  by  the  Foley  Roy  Wilson  has  joined  the 
agency.  staff  of  Hillman-Shane-Breye, 

■  Los  Angeles  advertising  agency 

loin  Ad  Bureau  “  director.  Previously  art 

join  /xa  Dureau  director  for  J.  W.  Robinson  Co., 

’The  Eugene  ( Ore. )  Register-  Mr.  Wilson  has  also  been  art  di- 
Guard  and  the  Reno  ( Nev. )  rector  for  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  Salt  Lake 
State  Journal  <&  Evening  Gazette  City. 

have  become  members  of  the  John  Doanx  has  been  added 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Ameri-  to  the  staff  of  Hillman-Shaw 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso-  Breyer,  Los  Angeles  advertising 
elation,  it  was  announced  by  agency,  as  production  manage 
William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  Previously  Mr.  Doane  was  stu- 
the  Bureau.  dio  manager  and  art  director  at 

Sass-Dome. 

.  >1  P  11  Russell  Branch  from  Rm 

AinOnQ' AdVGrtisillQ'rOlk  Durstlne,  Inc.,  and  Chauxs 

continued  from  page  40  VvOotoed^tol  coJy“t 

dent  of  Simmonds  &  Simmonds.  ‘  ^ 

Inc.,  Chicago,  as  wm  Lee  IUm-  Hilton  T.  Kyle  has  been  ap- 
METT,  copy  chief,  and  Miss  Car-  mnnairer  of  the  PhilT 

MEN  Guyot  was  chosen  secre-  office  of  Albert  fS- 


Less  than  50%  of  the  country's 


tary-treasurer.  Guenther  Law  Advertising 

Max  Levin  is  now  associated  agency.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  Bobley  Co.,  the  recent-  with  the  Philadelphia  office  for 
ly  formed  advertising  agency  di-  lo  years,  and  started  his  adver 
vision  of  Robert  Edwards  Co.  tising  career  28  years  ago  with 
E.  Marion  Fosnaugh,  director  the  Evening  Telegraph  and  Phil- 
of  promotion  and  publicity  for  adelphia  Press. 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department’s  K.  C.  (  Ken  )  Trrus,  a  former 
War  Finance  Committee  in  the  member  of  the  staff  at  station 
Columbus,  O.,  area  for  the  past  WCCO  and  for  several  years  i 
seven  months,  has  been  named  radio  time  buyer  for  Knox 
to  head  the  newly  established  Reeves  Advertising,  Inc.,  in  Min- 
public  relations  department  of  neapolis,  March  1,  became  head 
the  Byer  &  Bowman  advertising  of  the  radio  department  of  the 
agency,  Columbus.  He  was  asso-  Minneapolis  office  of  McCann- 
ciated  with  editorial  and  adver-  Erickson,  Inc.  Evelyn  ‘Vandu- 
tising  departments  of  the  Co-  ploeg,  radio  time  buyer  at  Me 
lumbus  (O.)  Dispatch  for  many  Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  for  the  p«it 
years.  year,  has  been  transferred  to  the 

Andrew  Wolf  joins  Compton  Chicago  office  of  the  organization 
Advertising  as  a  merchandising  ®  radio  staff  member, 
executive.  He  was  assistant  to  -  ,  •pj..  , 

the  national  sales  manager  of  LaCK  CiOltOnalS 
General  Foods.  Less  than  50%  of  the  country'i 

Woodford  C.  Rhoades  has  weeklies  publish  regular  edi- 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  Alley  torials,  according  to  a  recent 
&  Richards  Co.,  New  York.  He  cross-^tion  analysis  by  the 
was  formerly  account  executive  American  Press,  although  read- 
at  Parker-Allston  Associates,  Inc.  ership  studies  place  editoriali 
John  J.  Metzger  has  joined  ®*tiong  the  best  read  featurei. 
the  art  department  of  Walter 
M.  Swertfager  Co. 

Roderick  A.  Macdonald  and 
Albert  J.  Moss  have  registered 
the  name  of  the  Alberta  Adver¬ 
tising  &  Booking  Agency  which 
they  have  established  at  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Alberta. 

James  P.  Elliott,  commercial 
artist,  formerly  with  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  &  Co.  and  the  Chicago 
office  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  has 
taken  a  position  with  the  Gettle- 
Jefferis  advertising  agency.  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

John  Black  has  rejoined  the 
publicity  and  public  relations  of¬ 
fice  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  with 
which  he  was  associated  before 
the  war. 

Cur  C.  Lozell  has  resigned  as 
partner  and  art  director  of  the 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceons 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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9,62  1,325 

RATION  BOOKS 

THAT  was  Pennsylvania’s  quota  for  Ration  Book  Number  Two. 

And  every  ration  book  issued,  whether  for  man,  woman  or 
child,  represents  a  consumer — 

A  ironsiimer  of  food,  clothes,  fuel,  drugs— of  all  the  things  we 
call  the  necessities  of  life,  plus  the  luxuries  that  war-time  pay 
makes  possible  when  they  can  be  had. 

Here  is  not  only  a  post-war  market,  but  also  a  present  market 
of  such  extent  and  variety  that  it  presents  an  ideal  opportunity 
for  test  campaigns,  for  preselling  campaigns— that  can  save 
advertisers  many  dollars  on  their  post-war  expenditures. 

Here  are  a  few  simple  rides  to  follow : 

Use 

Use  newspaper-type  copy 
Merchondise  your  advertising 
Use  newspapers'  staffs 
Use  enough  newspapers 

Any  one  of  our  representatives  can  give  you  a  lot  of  help  in 
putting  them  into  effect.  Don’t  hesitate  to  call  on  them. 


newspapers  regularly 


Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion 
Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&^ 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror 
Washington  Observer  Reporter  (MA^ 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch 
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CLASSIF7ED 


An  8-Point  Program 
For  Post-War  Plans 


By  Felix  S.  Towle 

THE  greatest  threat  to  success¬ 
ful  classified  advertising  man¬ 
agement  and  operation  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  lack  and  limitation 
of  plans  and  planning.  As  is 
currently  existant,  the  “tail”  has 
long  wagged  the  “dog.” 

Now  as  in  the  past,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  boom  classifications  and 
linage  are  the  results  of  seasons, 
prevailing  conditions,  reader  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  an  inherited  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  field. 

Too  often,  the  only,  single  en¬ 
deavor,  by  the  CAM,  to  build, 
secure  or  promote  future  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  and  linage  is 
the  sale  of  contract  agreements. 
Incidental  promotion — time  and 
siwce  available — might  be  added 
to  this  constructive  stint. 

Rote  Structures  Included 

Rates  and  rate  structures,  too, 
reveal  the  absence  of  thinking 
or  planning.  It  is  practically  an 
unwritten  law  that  rates  move 
in  Just  one  direction — up.  And, 
rate  structures  are  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  essence  of  perfec¬ 
tion  based  on  “blue  sky”  compu¬ 
tations. 

Equipment  and  personnel,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  are  the 
product  of  desperation  to  .iccom- 
modate  and  maintain  business 
rather  than  the  tools  of  future 
accomplishments,  determined  by 
well  thought  out  and  planned 
programs.  They  are,  in  reality, 
the  motivating  power  of  the 
operation. 

The  post-war  era  demands 
post-war  planning  if  classified 
advertising  is  to  keep  in  stride 
with  the  change  from  wartime 
to  peacetime  conditions.  Definite 
plans  must  be  formulated  and 
all  contributing  factors  consid¬ 
ered — ^with  time  of  essence,  as  to 
the  inception  and  duration. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  and 
now  is  the  time  to  introduce 
these  plans,  even  though  they 
be  in  the  formative  stages.  The 
duration  of  the  plans  should  be 
based  on  a  minimum  period  of 
five  years  and  a  maximum  of 
10  years. 

The  Proposals 

An  eight-point  program  can 
serve  as  a  skeleton  for  the  post¬ 
war  planning  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  The  points,  not  in  order 
of  &eir  importance  but  all 
equally  important,  are  ( 1 )  time 
and  timing,  (2)  rates  and  rate 
adjustments,  (3)  staff  adjust¬ 
ments,  (4)  physical  adjustments, 
(5)  promotion,  (6)  classifica¬ 
tions,  (7)  new  classifications, 
and  (8)  new  ideas. 

A  “ninth”  point  might  well  be 
the  ability  of  the  CAM  to  guide, 
direct  and  inspire  the  plan 
which  will  be  founded  on  his 
knowledge,  experience,  talent 
and  Judgment. 

Watch,  study  and  be  prepared 
for  trends  and  changing  condi¬ 
tions — ^the  best  plann^  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  known  to  fail 
because  of  ill-timing.  Explore 


the  future:  prepare  sales  ma¬ 
terial  and  campaigns  for  the 
time  certain  linage  ^11  decrease. 

Determine,  through  solicita¬ 
tion  and  surveys,  the  possibilities 
of  war  plants  advertisers  when 
they  convert  their  plants  to  the 
manufacture  of  consumer  goods. 

Create  promotion  material  to 
hold  these  advertisers  in  classi¬ 
fied  and  time  this  promotion  for 
that  specific  period. 

Consider  the  problem  of  un¬ 
employment — that  problem  ex¬ 
ists  today.  Close  to  100,000  ex- 
service  people  have  b^n  dis¬ 
charged  to  date.  The  Veterans 
Administration  will  care  for  the 
casualties  and  handicapped  vet¬ 
erans  through  occupational  train¬ 
ing  and  re-employment. 

It  remains  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  and  classified  adver¬ 
tisers  to  rehabilitate  other  vet¬ 
erans.  Now  is  the  time  to  apply 
the  singular  facilities  of  Help 
Wanted  and  Situation  Wanted 
classifications  to  the  employment 
and  re-employment  of  veterans. 

About  Frequency 

The  Office  of  War  Information 
announced  this  week  that  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  re¬ 
ports  increased  absenteeism,  mi¬ 
gration  and  subsequent  turnover 
in  essential  industries. 

The  exodus  from  war  centers 
is  explained  as  workers  return¬ 
ing  to  their  homes  and  families 
due  to  lonesomeness,  living  con¬ 
ditions  and  inadequate  housing 
conditions.  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  now,  can  again  recruit  these 
war  workers  through  papers. 

Consider  rates  and  rate  struc¬ 
tures.  The  basic  rate,  in  nearly 
every  rate  structure,  is  gaged 
by  “what  the  traffic  will  bear.” 
At  its  inception,  it  was  “Justified” 
by  circtilation,  reader  prefer¬ 
ence,  result  power,  monopoly. 

Multiple  insertion  rates  were 
a  by-product  of  the  basic  rate, 
created  purely  as  a  sales  imple¬ 
ment — little  or  no  thought  was 
given  to  the  cost  of  production. 
Increase  upon  increase  has  been 
added  to  the  basic  rate  by  the 
process  of  “reverse  arithmetic” 
— increase  the  multiple  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  total. 

The  necessary  revenue  adjust¬ 
ment  might  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  if  the  cost  of  production 
was  considered.  For  example, 
it  may  be  less  profitable  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  six  or  seven-time  adver¬ 
tisement  than  a  one-time  tran¬ 
sient  ad  when  the  size,  copy, 
handling,  billing  and  credit  are 
consider^. 

The  overall  situation  of  today 
might  not  be  pleasing  or  profit¬ 
able,  in  the  post-war  period, 
when  volume  is  threatened  and 
production  costs  are  vital. 

Now  is  the  time  to  study  rates 
and  rate  structures  so  that  all 
advertisements  are  published  at 
a  profit  and  multiple  insertions 
represent  proportionate  earn¬ 
ings. 


Personnei  will  be  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  to  be  solved,  after  the  war. 
Devise  methods  and  plans  for 
these  conditions.  Study  terri¬ 
tories  for  possible  division;  re¬ 
vise  budgets  and  create  reserves 
for  inclusion  of  present  and  post¬ 
war  employes  with  mandatory 
expansions  and  increased  sales 
the  object;  and  avoid  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  disgruntled  personnel  and 
embarrassing  situations. 

With  linage  and  revenue 
reaching  peak  records,  now  is 
the  time  to  effect  those  many  de¬ 
partmental  changes  necessary. 
Such  changes  as  telephone  equip¬ 
ment — if  possible,  new  furnish¬ 
ings  and  fixtures,  rest  rooms, 
front  office  improvements,  etc., 
if  they  are  to  be  accomplished, 
should  be  planned  and  inaugur¬ 
ated  aow  and  not  when  econo¬ 
mies  and  corner-cutting  is  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 

Physical  changes,  too,  should 
include  existing  typographical 
and  makeup  changes.  More  than 
likely,  these  wartime  expedi¬ 
ences  are  here  to  stay,  along 
with  many  other  conservation 
innovations.  In  most  instances, 
these  variations  of  operation 
have  been  accepted  by  the  read¬ 
ers  and  found  most  practical. 

The  average  CAM  will  be 
newsprint  conscious  despite  re¬ 
lief  in  newsprint  situations. 
Bear  this  in  mind  in  designing 
the  post-war  plans. 

Promotion,  the  newspapers' 
newspaper  advertising,  will  be 
the  most  potent  facility  at  the 
disposal  of  the  CAM  for  the 
successful  introduction  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  planned  programs. 
Create  intelligent,  convincing 
and  timely  copy  for  your  com¬ 
plete  post-war  program. 

Design  it  to  permit  and  in¬ 
sure  flexibility  for  unforeseen 
changes,  available  space,  and 
minor,  necessary  deviation  of 
the  program,  itself.  Promotion 
will  be  vitally  necessary  to  sell 
rates,  insertions,  reader  interest, 
new  classifications,  campaigns, 
etc. 

All  types,  aside  from  R.O.P. 
copy,  should  be  embodied  in  the 
program.  Competition  will  be 
keen,  in  the  post-war  days,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  tell  the 
story  of  classified  advertising — 
and  tell  it  often. 

Consumer  goods  will  return  to 
the  markets  garbed  in  the  many 
discoveries,  innovations  and  re¬ 
sultant  wartime  developments; 
wartime  equities  will  be  valu¬ 
able  investment  properties;  ren¬ 
tals  and  homes;  businesses  pur¬ 
chased  by  service  men's  bonuses; 
television;  thousands  of  air- 
minded  youths;  plastic,  and 
many  other  post-war  needs  and 
demands  wili  tax  certain  classifi¬ 
cations  and  warrant  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  classifications. 
Prepare,  in  your  plans,  to  mer¬ 
chandise  these  classifications. 

The  unknown  number  of  new 
classified  advertisers  have 
learned  the  value  of  this  type  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  will 
allow,  invite  and  necessitate  the 
introduction  of  many  new  ideas 
within  the  classified  sections. 

Through  post-war  planning, 
classified  advertising  can  be 
successfully  and  thoroughly 
marketed.  It  affords  an  ideal 
opportunity  for  a  complete  elimi¬ 
nation  of  any  and  all  existing 


evils  of  both  operation  and 
management. 

It  offers  a  latitude  in  which 
classified  may  soar  to'fiew  and 
unheard  of  heights.  Classified 
has.  in  this  war,  again  proven 
its  worth  and  convinced  the  most 
critical  and  exacting.  With  a 
carefully  planned  program,  it 
may  well  claim  its  just  reward. 

The  responsibility  rests  not 
alone  with  the  efficiency  or  so^ 
of  Uie  plan  but  rather  with  the 
ingenuity  and  deftness  of  the 
CAM  to  create,  direct  and  man¬ 
age  the  classified  department, 
s 

Ad  Urges  Use 
Of  Savings  for 
War  Bonds 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  financial 
institutions  set  a  precedent  in 
the  Fourth  War  Loan  drive 
when  they  cooperatively  spon¬ 
sored  a  full  page  advertisement 
in  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  urging 
persons  to  take  from  their  sav¬ 
ings  accounts  to  buy  bonds. 

The  ad,  headed,  “He  won’t  be 
back  .  .  .  but  your  dollars  will— 
and  in  the  ratio  of  Four  for 
Every  Three,”  was  supported  by 
letters  sent  by  each  of  the  local 
banks  and  building  and  loan  as¬ 
sociations  to  each  depositor  or 
share  holder. 

While  specific  results  from  the 
one-shot  ad,  prepared  by  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Williams  Advertising, 
are  not  available,  it  is  known 
that  the  county  .sold  a  greater 
amount  and  a  greater  number 
of  E  bonds  than  in  any  previous 
drive. 

r5efore  the  ad,  which  pointed 
out  that  now  buying  bonds  from 
income  alone  is  “Not  Enough!” 
was  published,  Kalamazoo  bad 
fallen  far  beyond  the  rest  of  the 
nation  in  individual  bond  sales, 
a 

Raises  Ad  Rates 

The  Wilmington  ( Cal. )  Daily 
Press  has  announced  a  national 
advertising  rate  increase  from 
4c  to  5c  per  line,  effective  Mardi 
1,  1944.  The  Press  is  represent¬ 
ed  nationally  by  George  D. 
Close.  Inc.  G.  W.  Cross  is  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager.  In 
conjunction  with  national  rate 
increases,  local  rates  were  also 
raised  in  keeping  with  increased 
costs  of  production. 
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FULL  POCKET-BOOKS  and 
EMPTY  SHELVES 


It  may  be  next  month,  the  month  after,  or  next  year  before  even 
the  little  things— the  pots  and  pans  and  electric  irons  and  paint 
— begin  to  reappear  on  dealers’  shelves. 

Some  of  these  products  will  bear  old,  familiar  names— others  will 
wear  new,  strange  labels. 

Bttt  the  selling  that  is  done  today  when  shelves  are  empty  will 
determine  what  will  be  sold  tomorrow  when  shelves  are  full. 

The  hest  place  to  do  this  preproduction  selling  is  in  the  local 
newspapers  to  which  New  Englanders  look  for  news  of  products 
Co  come. 

These  newspapers  completely  cover  the  New  England  States  with 
their  daily  circulation  of  3,942,941 — a  coverage  greater  than  that 
of  five  leading  i^eeklies,  six  leading  women’s  publications,  and 
four  general  monthlies  combined. 


(Ask  one  of  our  representatives  to  drop  in  and  give  you  all  the 
information  you  need  in  order  to  build  prestige  in  thiB  great  New 
England  market  now  against  the  day  of  full  pocket-hooks  and 
full  shelves. 


MAINE 

Bangor  Dally  Nawt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  MonKor-Palriet  (E) 
Kaona  Santlnoi  (E) 

Manchattar  Union  Laadar  (MSE) 

VERMONT 

Barra  Tlmat  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burllnglon  Fraa  Praa*  (M) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bavarly  Tlmaa  (E) 

Botton  eioba  (MSE) 

Barton  Globa  (S) 


Botton  Port  (M) 

Boston  Port  (S) 

Boston  Racord  E  Amarican  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advartlsar  (S) 
Brockton  Entarprlsa-TImas  (E) 

Capo  Cod  Standard'TImas, 

Hyannis  (E) 

Fall  RIvor  Harald  Nawt  (E) 

Fltchtwrg  Sontinal  (E) 

Havarhllf  Gaxatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla>Trlbuno  (ME) 

Naw  Bodford  Sunday  Standard-TImas 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  TTmat  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 


Pittsfield  Barkthiro  Eagle  (E) 

Salem  Nawt  (E) 

Taunton  Gaxatta  (E) 

Waltham  Nawt  Tribune  (E) 

Worcastor  Talagram  and  Evening 
Gaxatta  (MEE) 

Woresrtar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timas  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Daily 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport  Port  (S) 


Bridgeport  Port-Talagram  (MEE) 
Danbury  Nowt>T)mas  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Har^rd  Courant  (S) 

Marldan  Journal  (E) 

Marldan  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Haven  Raglstor  (EES) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Record  (MEE) 
Watarbury  Republican  E  American 
(MEE) 

Watarbury  Republican  E  American 
(EES) 
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Fourth  War  Local 
Ads  Made 
New  Record 


Dailies  Carried 
6  tfillion  Dollars 
Of  Total  11  Million 


azines  carried  without  charge  iheyirginia,  and  serving  as  state 
Treasury  Department’s  official  mail  editor  at  Atlanta,  he  came 


Fourth  War  Loan  magazine  ad-  to  New  York  in  1925  to  aid  in 
vertlsement,  including  328  gen-  the  then  developing  mail  service. 


eral  magazines,  752  trade  publi-  Kendrick  left  the  service  for 


cations,  and  132  farm  magazuics.  a  time  in  1926,  and  returned  in 
Magazines  also  carried  many  January  of  the  next  year,  in 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars’  connection  with  establishment  of 
worth  of  additional  advertising  AP-Features,  as  feature  editor 


prepared  and  placed  by  leading  in  Atlanta.  TTie  next  year  found 


national  advertisers 


him  back  in  New  York  as  fea- 


Washincton,  March  9  —  War 
Bond  advertising  in  the  recently 
completed  Fourth  War  Loan  ex¬ 
ceeded  even  the  previous  totals 
of  the  Third  War  Loan  and  was 
by  far  the  biggest  advertising 
campaign  in  history  over  a  sim¬ 
ilar  period  of  time,  according  to 
figures  released  today  by  Ted  R. 
Gamble,  National  Director  of  the 
War  Finance  Division  of  the 
’Treasury  Department. 

Exclusive  of  radio  figures, 
which  are  still  in  the  process  of 
being  compiled  and  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later,  the  report  showed 
an  advertising  campaign  valued 
at  $11,866,221.11  in  the  five-week 
period.  In  every  single  medium 
of  advertising  the  report  showed 
an  increase  in  the  number  of 
insertions  compared  to  the  Third 
War  Loan,  which  was  the  previ¬ 
ous  high-water  mark. 

Traasury  Spent  Nothing 

■"This  is  truly  a  remarkable 
record,”  Mr.  Gamble  said.  “It 
should  be  remembered  too,”  he 
said,  "that  ^is  astounding  cam¬ 
paign  was  accomplished  without 
the  ’Treasury  Department  itself 
spending  10  cents  of  the  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money  for  paid  advertising 
space.” 

’The  dollar  value  breakdown 
of  Fourth  War  Loan  advcrtis'i'g 
compiled  by  private  outside 
agencies  was  as  follows;  daily 
newspapers,  $6,085,005.51;  wceV- 
ly  newspapers,  $1,764,235.60; 
general  magazines,  $1,521,200.00; 
outdoor,  $1,409,300.00;  trade  pub¬ 
lications.  $763,200.00;  farm  mag¬ 
azines.  $323,280.00. 

’Thomas  H.  Lane,  Director  of 
Advertising,  Press,  and  Radio  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  said 
these  figures  are  a  tribute  to  the 
advertisers,  both  large  and  small, 
the  advertising  agencies,  and  the 
media  of  America.  Working  to¬ 
gether,  they  make  War  Bond  ad¬ 
vertising  possible,  he  said. 

In  daily  newspapers  alone, 
there  were  89,048  separate 
Fourth  War  Loan  advertise¬ 
ments,  as  compared  with  88,947 
in  the  ’Third  War  Loan.  Week¬ 
ly  newspapers  carried  70,830 
fourth  War  Loan  advertisements, 
as  compared  with  63,846  in  the 
Third  War  Loan.  In  line  with 
newsprint  curtailment,  thj  av¬ 
erage  size  of  each  advertisement 
was  somewhat  smaller  v/dh  a 
daily  newspaper  linage  of  .58,- 
443,134  compared  with  61,573.- 
588;  and  a  weekly  newspaper  lin¬ 
age  of  61.748,242.  compared  with 
87,976,373  in  Third  War  Loan. 

Roughly  two-thirds  of  this  lin¬ 
age  was  composed  of  ofiicial 
’IVeasury  advertisements,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  War  Advertising 
Council,  for  which  the  newspa¬ 
pers  secured  business  firms  as 
sponsors.  ’The  other  one-third 
was  composed  of  locally  pre¬ 
pared  and  sponsored  copy,  or 
copy  prepar^  and  placed  by 
national  advertisers. 

A  total  of  1212  different  inag- 


’These  magazine  figures  com-  tures  promotion  editor.  From 
pare  with  ’Third  War  Loan  totals  August,  1929,  until  his  appoint- 


of  235  general  magazines,  550  ment  as  executive  assistant 
trade  publications,  and  55  farm  March,  1930,  he  was  acting 


magazines. 

In  outdoor,  there  were  a  total 


general  feature  editor. 

From  1931  until  1934,  he  was 


of  26,000  locally  sponsored  24-  night  executive  news  editor,  and 
sheet  billboards  in  the  Fourth  for  the  next  three  years  was  day 


War  Loan,  compared  with  18,000  executive  news  editor. 


in  the  ’Third  War  Loan.  In  ad-  Kendrick  was  appointed  Sun- 


dition,  there  were  a  total  of  day  editor  October,  1937,  and 
14.390  24-sheets  which  were  con-  supervise  the  service  until  its 


tributed  by  the  outdoor  Indus-  designation  as  AP-Special  on  a 
try,  while  national  .advertisers  daily  basis  in  August,  1940. 


placed  27,816  more  designs. 


200  Admen 


Hear  War 


Progress  Report 


AP,  Tribune 
Granted  Appeal 

continued  from  page  7 


ancillary  restraints  universally 
held  desirable.” 


Washington,  March  8 — More 
than  200  representatives  of  in¬ 
dustries  engaged  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  executives  of 
media  used  by  them  were  guests 
of  the  War  Production  Board 
today  to  hear '  high  officials  of 
the  military  and  non-military 
agencies  of  government  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  war. 

Meetings,  which  included  a 
morning  and  an  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  and  a  dinner  in  the  evening, 
touched  only  lightly  on  the  di¬ 
rect  subject  of  advertising’s 
place  in  the  war.  Emphasis  was 
rtrong  on  the  point  that  return 
to  cirilian  production  is  not  in 
the  near  future,  and  the  impli¬ 
cation  was  that  copy  should  be 
constetent  with  that  fact. 

’The  WPB  previously  had 
representatives  of  industry  and 
of  the  newspaper  editorial  pro¬ 
fession  here  to  receive  reports. 
As  was  the  case  on  those  gath¬ 
erings,  today’s  meetings  were 
devoid  of  outright  appeals  for 
a  given  course  of  action,  but 
effort  was  made  to  furnish  di¬ 
rection  by  a  vigorous  statement 
of  Bie  facts.  All  sessions  were 
off-the-record. 


Kendrick  Resigns 
From  Associated  Press 

J.  Marion  Kendrick,  editor  of 
AP-Special,  has  resigned,  effec¬ 
tive  March  7,  to  devote  himself 
to  the  theater  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  Kendrick  left  New  York 
a  few  weeks  ago  for  his  vaca¬ 
tion,  which  he  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  in  Hollywood.  For  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,  he  says  he  plans 
to  devote  himself  to  free  lance 
writing.  Additionally,  he  will 
contribute  to  AP-S  on  a  string 
correspondent  basis. 

Kendrick  first  joined  the  staff 
of  the  AP  in  Atlanta  July  20, 
1922,  after  two  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  .and 
earlier  experience  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Dublin,  Ga.,  where  he 
was  born  Nov.  19,  1899.  After 
varied  assignments,  including 
establishment  of  the  state  mail 
service  in  North  Carolina,  and 


Practical  Efiact  of  Decision 

’The  Tribune  stated  the  prac¬ 
tical  effect  of  the  judgment  is 
to  require  AP  to  serve  all 
equally.  “AP  is  not  engaged  in 
a  public  calling  imder  long- 
established  precedents,”  the 
Tribune  said,  citing  previous 
court  decisions. 

"The  decision  of  the  court 
now  overturns  these  former  de¬ 
cisions.  It  will  revolutionize 
AP’s  business,  and  doubtless 
UJ’.’s  and  INS’s  also.  The  de¬ 
cision  may  or  may  not  apply  to 
many  other  news  agencies;  no 
certain  standards  are  given  on 
which  prediction  can  be  based. 
The  decision  may  likewise  re¬ 
quire  many  feature  and  news¬ 
paper  agencies,  some  of  which 
are  larger  and  superior  to  AP, 
to  cease  selling  their  services  on 
an  exclusive  basis.  They  are  all 
sailing  an  uncharted  sea. 

“The  decision  therefore  leaves 
the  whole  news  industry,  news 
agency  and  newspaper  fields 
alike,  in  a  state  of  chaos.” 

In  an  assignment  of  errors  in 
the  court’s  judgment,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  stated:  ‘"This  hold¬ 
ing  will  coerce  AP  and  the 
defendants,  under  penalties,  to 
impart  prior  to  general  publica¬ 
tion  the  news  reports,  news  pic¬ 
tures  and  features  of  AP  to  those 
to  whom  AP  desires  not  to  im¬ 
part  the  same  and  to  whom  AP 
would  not  impart  the  same  save 
for  this  holding  of  the  court, 
thus  abridging  the  defendant’s 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution,  there,  being  no  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  effective  government 
or  of  orderly  society  or  to  in¬ 
terests  which  the  state  may  law¬ 
fully  protect. 

“This  holding  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Amendment 
discriminates  against  the  news¬ 
paper  press  by  preventing  an 
agency  of  the  press,  performing 
an  indispensable  function,  from 
selling  news  reports,  news  photos 
and  features  imder  those  normal, 
usual,  reasonable  protective  con¬ 


tractual  restraints  under  which 
all  other  industrial  producen 
are  allowed  to  sell  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

“This  holding  discriminatss 
against  the  newspaper  press  in 
contravention  of  the  First 
Amendment  by  denying  to 
newspaper  publishers  the  right 
to  be  governed  or  infiuenced 
by  competitive  motives  and  con¬ 
siderations  which  always  have 
been  and  still  are  allowed  and 
required  of  all  other  industries. 

“’This  holding  will  require  AP 
to  furnish  its  service  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants  therefor  who  will  pay 
their  share  of  the  cost  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  prestige  of  the  AP, 
the  excellence  of  its  service,  its 
size  and  and  the  rendition  of  its 
services  at  cost  and  not  for  com¬ 
mercial  profit,  will  substantially 
increase  the  number  of  AP 
members,  will  tend  to  drive 
other  news  agencies  from  the 
industry,  and  will  tend  toward 
monopoly  in  contravention  of 
the  German  Act  and  of  AFs 
right  not  to  be  or  become  a 
monopoly.” 

Constitutional  Violotioa 

The  Chicago  Tribune  stated 
the  court  erred  as  follows: 

“In  subjecting  the  press  and 
AP  to  such  regulation  and  con¬ 
trol  as  to  violate  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

“In  holding  that  the  public  in¬ 
terest  requires  AP  or  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  serve  those  whom  they 
do  not  wish  to  serve. 

“In  basing  its  decision  upon  a 
discriminatory  legal  theory  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  the  press,  in 
violation  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution. 

“In  assuming  a  legislative 
power  in  requiring  AP  and  its 
members  to  serve  those  whom 
they  do  not  wish  to  serve,  in 
violation  of  Article  I,  Section  1 
and  Article  I,  Section  8,  Para¬ 
graph  18  of  the  Constitution. 

“In  requiring  AP  and  its 
members  to  serve  those  whom 
they  do  not  wish  to  serve,  and  in 
depriving  them  of  the  right  to 
determine  the  terms  upon  which 
their  service  shall  be  available, 
in  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution. 

“In  subjecting  AP  and  its 
members,  in  their  collection  and 
distribution  of  news  reports, 
news  pictures  and  features,  to 
federal  regulation  and  control, 
in  violation  of  the  Ninth  Amend¬ 
ment  and  the  Tenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution.” 


I 
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photography 

New  OPA  Rules 
Peg  Sales  of 
Photo  Supplies 

Regulation  Seeks  to 
Erase  Inequalities 
. . .  Photo  Exhibit  On 
ly  Jack  Price 

Ihe  OPA  has  just  issued  an 
interesting  series  of  regulations 
lOTcming  the  sales  of  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  by  both  deal¬ 
ers  and  consumers.  The  fore¬ 
word  of  the  regulation,  MPR  516, 
contains  some  pertinent  state¬ 
ments,  a  few  of  which  we  pre- 
lent  here: 

"Ihe  new  regulation  aims  at 
efactive  control  over  a  commod- 
ttf  that  is  becoming  increasingly 
Important  because  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  soarcity  of  new  photographic 
agstpaent.’’ 

Ibrtravagant  prices  for  many 
of  tiMse  items  have  been  widely 
adsartised  and  charged.” 

“The  General  Maximum  Price 
Bagslatlons,  previously  ‘freez- 
prices  of  these  products  at 
the  individual  seller's  March, 
1942,  ‘highs’  retarded  the  general 
upward  price  trend  in  used  pho¬ 
tographic  goods,  but  failed  to 
create  uniformity  of  prices  and 
permitltd  unfair  advantages 
both  in  the  sale  of  existing  stock 
and  in  the  attraction  of  addition¬ 
al  supplies  available  in  the 
market  and  localities  where  the 
highest  ceilings  prevailed." 

Equipment  Described 

the  regulation  provides  for 
classiflcation  of  used  photo- 
grafddc  equipment.  Class  I 
eqidpment  consists  of  recondi¬ 
tion^  articles  in  first-class  op¬ 
erating  condition  and  must  sell 
for  no  more  than  7S  per  cent  of 
the  March,  1942  ceiling  price  of 
the  new  article. 

Class  II  equipment  consists  of 
used  articles  and  to  be  bought 
“as  is.’’  This  tyi>e  of  equipment 
must  sell  for  no  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  ceiling  price  of  the 
new  article. 

This  new  regulation  indicates 
that  something  new  was  added 
to  the  old-fashioned  methods  of 
doing  business.  It  plainly  states 
that  a  30-day  guarantee  of  free 
repairs  and  replacement  of  de¬ 
fective  parts  must  accompany  all 
Class  I  equipment.  Articles  in 
Class  II  need  not  be  guaranteed. 

Dealers  must  tag  all  used  pho¬ 
tographic  equipment  items  sell¬ 
ing  for  $5  or  more,  displaying 
the  name  of  the  article,  lens  de- 
•cription,  the  OPA  retail  ceiling 
price  and  the  selling  price  of  the 
wticle.  Private  individuals  sell¬ 
ing  their  own  equipment  are  not 
required  to  use  tags  but  must 
observe  the  same  ceiling  prices 
u  retailers. 

Section  8  clarifies  what  a  guar- 
>ntee  consists.  “If  you  are  sell¬ 
ing  any  used  item  of  photo- 
(raphic  equipment  which  is  sold 
IB  a  Class  I  item,  the  buyer  shall 
:  w  furnished  with  a  written 
'  fiiarantee.’’ 

This  covers  both  the  dealers 
®d  the  consumers.  The  guar¬ 


antee  «haii  provide  that  at  least 
for  30  days  from  the  date  of 
purchase,  any  part  of  workman¬ 
ship  which  proves  defective  will 
be  replaced  or  corrected  with¬ 
out  any  charge  for  labor  or  ma¬ 
terial. 

At  least  the  new  regiilatlons 
provide  some  data  which  we 
have  always  wanted  to  know. 
It  appears  that  there  are  200 
models  of  still  cameras,  35  types 
of  enlargers,  and  15  types  of 
photo-exposure  meters. 

The  new  regulations  do  not 
give  the  total  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  lenses  but  we  can  be  assured 
of  more  for  the  post-war  period. 


Reducing  the  pages  of  legal 
phraseology  into  a  few  words  of 
lay-language,  it  means  that  the 
photographer  who  wants  to  sell 
home  equipment  to  a  dealer  is 
in  the  same  position  as  the  deal¬ 
er  who  wants  to  sell  the  photog- 
grapher  some  equipment. 

However,  the  prices  will  not 
be  as  attractive  as  they  were  a 
few  months  ago.  What's  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  now  sauce  for 
the  gander. 

Eastman  Kodak  Exhibit 
AN  exhibition  of  photographic 
snapshots  was  opened  to  the 
public  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 


Art  in  New  York  City  on  Feb. 
29. 

The  display  was  loaned  to  the 
museum  by  Eastman  Kodak  and 
comprises  a  group  of  pictures 
covering  everyday  life  in  Amer¬ 
ica  since  the  early  days  of  box 
cameras. 

The  outstanding  feature  is  the 
lack  of  any  war  photos.  No  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  present  the  so- 
called  modern  touch  or  surrealist 
type  photograph.  The  simplicity 
of  subject  material  is  refreshing 
and  will  be  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  the  public  if  the  reactions  of 
the  previewers  can  be  used  as  a 
yardstick. 


E«i»7  irmui  ^ A*  Anmi  Strrkm  mm  $Jh  uUpbtm.  Hm.  tO  tf  m  tnia,  Gnurml  Staf. 


At  Field  Headquarters  sits  ^  snfF  officer— telephoning.  In  his  hands,  this  familiar 
instrument,  now  a  weapon  of  war,  controls  the  striking  power  of  our  forces 
in  the  whole  area  of  combat.  Over  it  flow  the  orders  that  will  drive  back 
the  enemy  till  the  final  order — "Cease  Firing” — is  flashed  to  every  front. 

Western  Etectric 


IN  PEACE. ..SOURCE  OE  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM. 
IN  WAR. ..ARSENAL  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT. 


Won’t  YOU  help  them 
lead  our  men  to  Victory? 

Th«  abicM  oAom  and  ebe  hnvmt 
nco  can  win  this  war  oalf  wkb  /*nr 
full  support.  Tbef  muM  have  wtap- 
ons,  food,  suppbes’—mor*  and  mere 
and  MOA£  of  cheih.  Make  SOI*  din 
jet  cbcoL  Buy  War  Bonds,  wmt 
War  Bondi  and  STOL  MORE! 
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A  FREE  PRESS. ..and  CENSORSHIP 


Like  any  man  in  uniform,  during  the  war  the 
American  free  press  has  given  up  some  of  its 
freedom.  For  it  is  essential  not  to  publish  infor¬ 
mation  which  might  help  the  enemy. 

»  Sometimes  there  is  room  for  honest  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  publishing  an  item 
would  actually  help  our  enemies,  when  there  is 
evidence  that  they  already  have  the  informa¬ 
tion...  and  when  publishing  it  here  might,  in 
fact,  help  the  American  public  to  understand 
better  the  tremendous  difficulties  before  them. 
»  But  regardless  of  publishers’  thinking,  they 


have  abided  even  by  suggestions.  Government 
and  the  military  are  receiving  fullest  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  men  and  women  who,  by  train¬ 
ing,  are  accustomed  to  dig  out  and  know  the 
news... and  who,  by  instinct,  strive  to  keep  the 
people  fully  informed.  »  America  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  full  freedom  of  the  press  will  be 
restored— when  removal  of  possible  hazards  to 
the  safety  of  our  armed  forces  ends  the  need 
for  censorship.  For  a  completely  free  press 
is  the  only  safe  foundation  on  which  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  can  build  all  other  freedoms 


INTERTYPE 


EQUIPMENT  EEVIEW  SECTION 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SURE  1700  TIMES  TOWEB  •  NEW  YOU  •  42ND  STREET  AND  UOADWAY 


Most  Editorial  Pages  Lack 


head  from  the  top  of  column 
one,  but  the  number  of  eye  helps 
and  interest  helps  that  can  be 


Just  one  full-width  line  across 
the  entire  top  of  the  page.  This 
paper’s  usual  masthead  material 


not  LONG  AGO  an  editorial  Why  write  it  when  the  reader 
writer  remarked:  “I  have  must  labor  to  read  it?  Readers  Legioiiiry  arretted 

committed  this  paper  to  many  won’t  labor.  They  are  la2y.  This  was  done  when  the 

iturtling  propositions,  but  I  sel-  Too  many  editorial  pages — as  Brooklyn  Eagle  format  was 

dom  get  more  than  a  half-dozen  well  as  whole  newspapers — sure  changed  nearly  four  years  ago. 
letters  on  any  one  proposition  set  in  hard-to-read  type  on  the  The  present  editorial  page  of 
from  our  readers.  I  don’t  be-  assumption  that  light  “smooth”  the  Eagle  is  ope  of  the  most 
Ueve  that  the  rank  and  file  of  t3rpe  has  dignity.  ’The  fact  is  legible  and  heroic  among  news- 
our  readers  ever  read  the  edl-  that  this  illegible  tjrpe  was  in-  papers.  (See  Example  “A.”) 
torial  page.  Why?”  herit^  by  the  pre^nt  organi^  Shortly  after  the  new  make-up 

One  of  the  reasons  is:  Because  tion  from  an  organization  which  pirnoklvn  Kavlo  aonc^arpd 

the  editorial  page  of  the  average  never  had  radio  competition  Se 

newspar^r  lacks  excitement,  va-  of  th^  h^-to-read  Nation  of  the  idea.  The  Jersey 

riety  and  optical  interest.  go  back  m  far  as  the  journal  left  the  name  of  the 

CsMBieafators  Ge#  Letters  folding  of  the  paper  at  the  top  of  the  page  and 

Ilriio  conm.~t.tonK.  more  ^^ST^pSio  ^the  rlS 

°4ko‘^;  i"d5?S^p"ni;S^’‘th?pr'S^  foSSi 

torial  page  material  and  they  tvne  and  lavout  ^sentatW  of  i  i 

add  the  touch  of  salesmanship  ^  presentation  ot  ^  ^WO  editorials  large 

to  its  presentation  over  the  air.  leaiure.  top  of  toe  editon^  page 

Their  presentation  has  variety,  Soered  Cows  followed  by  minor  editorials  set 

freshness  and  excitement,  plus  One  of  toe  sacred  cows  that  in  smaller  type  and  narrower 

the  fact — and  mark  it  well — ^you  “freeze”  an  editorial  page  into  measure  below.  Here,  too,  toe 

can  hear  them.  cold  conventionality  is  toe  in-  masthead  was  lowered  from  toe 


Jamestown  Post-Journal  (Exampla  ”C”) 


Jersey  Journal  (Ezampla  "B”) 


Brooklyn  Eagla  (Exampla  "A") 
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X 


Fraaporl  (III.)  Journal-Standard,  winner  in 
Clais  C  (10,000  to  25,000) 


Minneapolis  Star  Journal,  winner  in  Class  0 
(25,000  and  Over). 


Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  News,  winner  in  Class  I 
(5,000  to  10,000). 


“Perhaps  there  still  is  a  feel-  raphy  at  a  high  standard.  How 
ing  on  the  part  of  some  editors  ever,  a  little  more  time  and 
that  written  news,  in  the  final  thought  given  to  the  making 
analysis,  always  has  greater  in-  of  effective  layouts  and  greater 
terest  than  pictures.  Such  a  no-  care  on  the  part  of  hard-pressed 
tion,  of  course,  is  false.  At  least,  printers  would  lead  to  b«tta 
many  surveys  in  recent  years  advertisements,  which  in  turn 
have  shown  a  higher  reader-in-  would  mean  a  better  newspaper, 
terest  in  pictures  than  in  other  Wepknesiet  CIM 

material  carried  in  the  paper. 

..  ,  ,  .  .  Weaknesses  in  the  general 

Ccmsequently,  the  decision  to  rnakeup  of  the  newspapers  en- 
exclude  a  picture  in  favor  of  tered  in  these  contests  remain 
made  somewhat  the  same  from  year  to 
until  the  merits  of  the  two  have  year  Many  front  pages  are  t<^ 
beeri  carefully  weigh^,  both  in  heavy,  without  enough  strength 
relation  to  reader-interest  and  below  the  fold  for  effective  bai- 
the  amount  of  space  required  to  a^ee.  More  two-column  heads 
tell  the  story.  Furthermore,  it  more  illustrations  below  the 
should  be  remembered  that  good  could  be  used  to  advantage, 
pictures  give  life  to  a  page  and  “Although  most  newspapers 

add  to  makeup  possibilities.  ai-g  restricting  themselves  to  one 

“The  choice  of  body  types  wa.s  or  two  type  families  which  har 
good  in  practically  all  of  the  monize  in  their  headline  sched- 
papers  entered  in  the  contest,  ules,  some  still  are  using  too 
About  the  only  fault  to  be  found  many  kinds  of  types  which  ir 
was  a  lack  of  sufficient  leading  suit  in  jumbled  appearance, 
on  some  papers,  where  the  ef-  “Often  the  banner  head  is 
fectiveness  of  an  otherwise  ex-  much  too  heavy  to  go  well  with 
cellent  body  type  was  ruined  by  the  other  types  on  the  page,  and 
failure  to  allow  enough  white  frequently  it  does  not  harmon- 
space  between  lines  to  promote  ize  with  the  other  faces  used, 
ease  in  reading.  The  fact  that  a  banner  is  big 

„  .  . _ _ and  black  doesn’t  necessarily 

Ad  Typogropky  appropriate. 

“In  the  estimation  of  the  “Another  weakness  still  exist- 
judges,  advertising  typography  ing  on  several  newspapers  is  the 
did  not  measure  up  as  well  as  continued  use  of  a  nameplate 
did  head  dress  and  body  dress,  that  clashes  with  everything  else. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  all  en-  “On  many  papers,  the  advis- 
tries;  some  of  them  are  doing  an  ability  of  using  stronger  heads 
excellent  job.  on  the  editorial  page  might  well 

“Naturally,  the  judges  realize  be  considered.  On  this  page  is 
that  newspapers  are  laboring  un-  placed  the  material  which  the 
der  great  difficulties  which  make  editors  feel  is  of  real  impor- 
it  hard  to  keep  everything  up  tance,  and  yet  few  newspapers 
to  certain  standards.  The  pres-  put  as  good  heads  on  editorials 
sure  of  meeting  deadlines  with  as  they  do  on  some  of  the  less 
reduced  staffs  often  makes  it  important  news  stories.  The 
impossible  to  get  the  best  results,  one-line  label  head  that  is  so 
and,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  popular  is  far  too  short  to  per- 
the  advertiser  always  has  the  mit  enough  words  to  give  even 
last  word  on  design.  The  in-  a  good  hint  as  to  the  content  of 
sistence  of  a  stubborn  advertiser  the  editorial,  and  typograph- 
on  using  certain  types  and  lay-  ically  it  is  very  poor.  Two  lines 
outs,  against  the  advice  of  those  of  a  type  if  a  more  respectable 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know  size  would  come  nearer  meeting 
much  more  about  these  things,  the  typographical  requirements 
frequently  can  ‘upset  the  apple-  and,  at  the  same  time,  certainly 
cart’  of  an  advertising  depart-  would  more  nearly  fulfill  thi 
ment  anxious  to  keep  typog-  function  of  a  headline.’' 
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Rush  Left  Heads,  Caps  and  Lower  Case 
Cited — Minneapolis  Star-Journal  Named 

A  TREND  toward  more  sim-  serve  space  in  many  other  ways. 

plicity  in  headline  schedules  “In  addition  to  the  reduction 
and  makeup  was  cited  as  a  defi-  of  the  number  of  decks  in  head- 
nite  step  toward  improvement  lines,  several  papers  have  lim- 
in  newspaper  appearance,  ac-  ited  running  heads  to  one  or 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  two  columns  in  width,  placed 
judges  in  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association’s  fifth  annual  typog¬ 
raphy  contest. 

Dr.  Albert  A.  Sutton,  North¬ 
western  University  Medill 


_  TH«  COUJMMJMOSOU^ 

SOOOiain  Nazi  Troop  Mutiny,  Ragxxt 

tht  Ter^^i^an  To  Wo«y 

BBHjPWB  .-?5iHR|||||BGo  foituMKi 


Here’s  a  peace-time  machine  to  which  Hoe's  ingenuity  gave  an  im¬ 
portant  war-time  role. 

It  was  originally  designed  to  drill  cylinders  of  Hoe  Super-Production 
Presses  but  when  the  war  struck,  there  just  weren't  any  press  cyl¬ 
inders  to  drill. 

But  there  were  plenty  of  cylinders  for  anti-aircraft  gun  mechanisms 
to  be  worked  on,  so  Hoe  engineers  ingeniously  adapted  this  machine 
to  perform  an  operation  which  it  was  thought  would  have  to  be  done 
by  a  slow  and  laborious  hand  method.  The  result— this  machine  does 
the  job  better  automatically  than  could  possibly  have  been  done  by 
hand,  and  anti-aircraft  guns  move  to  the  battlefronts  that  much  faister. 

The  Hoe  attitude  of  incessantly  seeking  better  ways  to  do  a  job  will 
naturally  have  an  important  bearing  on  your  post-war  press. 

^}4liacic . . . 
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Lansing  Slate  Journal  Has  Had 
9'Column  Paper  for  23  Years 

Changed  from  8-Columns  in  1921 — Believed  fo  Be 
First  of  Its  Kind — Ease  of  Ad  Makeup  Cited 

By  Paul  A.  Martin 

P«blith«r,  Lancing  (Mick.)  Sfatn  Jenrnal 


FOR  MORE  than  23  years,  the 

Lanting  (Mich.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal  has  operated  as  a  9*column 
paper.  It  was,  as  far  as  I  know, 
a  pioneer  in  this  type  of  make¬ 
up.  The  change-over  from  an 
8-column  to  a  9-column  page  was 
effected  on  Monday,  Feb.  7,  1921. 
Prior  to  that  date,  the  State 
Journal  had  maintained  a  12V&- 
em  column  width,  with  a  6-point 
column  rule — a  21-inch  column 
depUi  on  the  8-colunm  page. 

TTie  change  was  to  a  12-em 
column  width,  with  a  4-point 


use  of  print  paper,  through  the 
lessened  number  of  pages,  re¬ 
duced. 

The  addition  of  the  extra  col¬ 
umn,  with  the  reduction  of  the 
column  width  and  the  size  of 
the  column  rule,  had  increased 
the  over-all  width  of  the  page 
only  Vfe  column.  The  reduction 
in  the  use  of  print  paper  was 
immediately  made  apparent.  At 
that  time,  the  cost  of  print  pa¬ 
per  represented  about  of  the 
cost  of  production.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  advertising  inches 


This  tociafy  page  taken 
at  random  from  the 
State  Journal  shows  the 
paper's  regulation  make¬ 
up  and  how  a  page  with 
70%  advertising  content, 
in  a  9-column  paper, 
gives  every  impression  of 
a  large  news  content,  as 
well.  Note  how  the  read¬ 
ing  matter,  with  only  one 
minor  exception,  touches 
all  advertising. 


column  rule,  and  a  21Vz-inch 
column.  T^  increased  the 
inches  on  the  page  from  168  to 
193Vk.  It  has  maintained  that 
make-up,  without  change,  since 
that  date. 

Messtfsf  Cesfs 

Looking  back  to  the  economic 
conditions  as  they  existed  in 
1920  and  1921,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  change 
was  made.  Newspapers  were 
confronted  with  mounting  costs, 
just  as  they  are  today.  They 
were,  also,  confronted  with  a 
very  serious  shortage  of  news¬ 
print — the  State  Journal  records 
showing  that,  in  1921,  the  con¬ 
tract  cost  for  newsprint  was 
$5.30  a  hundred.  Newspapers 
at  that  time,  which  were  forced 
to  go  into  the  open  market  for 
extra  print  paper,  had  to  pay 
even  a  much  higher  price. 

Facing  these  conditions,  the 
newspaper  had  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  increase  its  revenue, 
and  decrease  its  cost.  The  9- 
column  paper  was  the  method 
adopted  oy  the  late  Charles  N. 
HnliitpaH,  then  publisher  of  the 
State  JournaL  Mr.  Halstead  fig¬ 
ured  that,  with  a  9-column  pa¬ 
per,  the  advertising  content  of 
the  finished  product  could  be 
more  easily  stepped  up;  and  the 


on  the  page,  without  propor¬ 
tionately  increasing  the  space 
used  by  effecting  that  increase, 
was  made  possible. 

The  change-over  necessitated 
the  increase,  in  the  large  rolls, 
from  73Vfe  inches  to  77  inches. 
In  the  year  1939,  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  through  a  reduction  of  its 
margins,  cut  these  rolls  to  75V^ 
inches — ^their  present  size. 

The  extreme  fiexibility  of  the 
9-column  paper,  in  the  placing 
of  advertising,  has  been  a  most 
potent  factor  in  its  retention, 
over  the  years.  This  fiexibility 
permits  a  much  tighter  adver¬ 
tising  page  than  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  in  an  8-column  paper.  It  is 
particularly  easy  to  pyramid  the 
advertising  on  a  9-column  page, 
allowing  reading  matter  to  touch 
practically  every  advertisement 
.  .  .  and,  with  an  advertising 
content  of  as  high  as  70%  on 
that  page,  still  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  to  the  reader  that  there  is 
considerable  news  content. 

AdvrtMag  Makeap 

The  State  Journal  pyramids 
upward  from  the  bottom  center 
of  the  page.  It  has  constantly 
followed  this  practice,  which  is 
especially  pleasing  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  It  is  found  that  it  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  easy  to  do  this  .  .  . 


and  to  carry  large  advertising 
copy  on  one  page,  which,  in  an 
8-column  paper,  would  require 
an  additional  page. 

We  have  often  found  that, 
when  the  day’s  advertising  space 
might  call  for  an  18-page  paper, 
through  the  medium  of  crowd¬ 
ing  other  pages  ( something 
which  would  not  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  with  an  8-column  paper), 
the  run  could  be  reduc^  to  a 
16-page  paper — thereby,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  white  paper 
used,  and  still  giving  the  effect 
of  not  carrying  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  advertising  than 
would  have  been  true  in  an  8- 
coiumn  paper. 

Our  computations  throughout 
the  years  show  that,  through  the 
medium  of  the  9-column  paper, 
we  have  been  enabled  to  reduce 
greatly  the  number  of  pages  pub¬ 
lished.  We  have  been  able  to 
tighten  the  advertising  percent¬ 
age  content,  and  still  carry  such 
an  amount  of  news  that  the  read¬ 
ing  public  has  reacted  favorably 
at  all  times. 

AdvoKtagaous  Now 

The  9-coiumn  paper  has  been 
especially  advantageous  in  these 
times,  when  it  has  been  so  nec¬ 
essary  for  newspapers  to  tighten 
their  advertising  content  in  or¬ 
der  to  conserve  newsprint.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  us  to  publish 
30  or  more  pages  with  a  totai 
advertising  content  up  to  70% — 
and  still  give  to  the  reader  a 
fully  balanced  and  newsy  news¬ 
paper.  The  fact  that  it  has  met 
with  favor  is  reflected  in  our 
circulation  figures,  showing  that, 
when  the  change-over  was  made, 
we  had  a  circulation  of  26,303; 
while,  at  the  present  time,  the 
total  is  more  than  52,500. 

'lliis  type  of  make-up  has 
proved  its  worth  over  more  than 
^  years  of  continuous  operation. 
As  it  was  established  to  be  help¬ 
ful  in  the  readjustment  period 
of  1921,  so  it  is  proving  itself 
to  be  equally  so  in  these 
troublous  war  days,  when  short¬ 
ages  and  high  costs  are  ever  on 
hand  to  pester  every  angle  of 
newspaper  management  and  con¬ 
trol. 

Hutchinson  Named 

Glen  R.  Hutchinson,  formerly 
composing  room  foreman  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been  ap- 
pointed  assistant  production 
manager. _ 
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H.  H.  Dally  Plans 
Post-War  Home 

Laconia  Citizen  Purchases 

Land  for  Expansion 

Edward  J.  Gallagher,  publisher 
of  the  Laconia  (N.  H.)  Erenino 
Citizen,  this  week  annourjcee 
that  plans  for  the  expansion  o( 
the  present  building  housing  the 
Evening  citizen  and  its  com¬ 
mercial  printing  department  is 
being  contemplated  with  the 
purchase  of  65  feet  of  land  ad¬ 
joining  the  present  Citizen  lot 

The  present  Citizen  home 
erected  in  1933,  when  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Citizen  acquired  the  La¬ 
conia  Democrat,  a  weekly,  has 
been  found  to  be  inadequate  to 
the  present-day  needs  of  both 
newspaper  and  its  affiliated  com¬ 
mercial  printing  department,  the 
size  of  both  having  more  than 
doubled  in  ten  years’  time. 

3  Million  Impressions 

Gerald  P.  Raver,  president  oi 
the  Niles  (Ohio)  Standard,,  has 
reported  that  the  banner  of  the 
Standard  has  been  printed  for 
616  consecutive  issues,  over  a 
period  of  nearly  12  years,  from 
the  same  American  ’Type  Foun¬ 
ders’  48-point  New  Caslon  capi¬ 
tals,  a  total  of  3,080,000  impres¬ 
sions  from  the  original  type 
The  line  has  never  had  a  letter 
replaced,  has  always  been  kept 
standing,  and  the  same  lettcin 
printed  each  week.  ATF  claims 
this  is  a  new  record. 


WILKES 

TYPE  METAL 


A  Product  of 
THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 
METALS  REFINING  COMPANY 
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Los  Angeles  Times  (ExampI*  " 

Editorial  Pages 
lack  Salesmanship 

continued  from  page  49 

lent  Where  the  page  is  packed 
(sometimes  solid  for  no  solid 


")  Oregon  Journal 

reason)  the  best  plan  is  the  use 
•f  column  rules  between  all  ex¬ 
cept  strictly  editorial  material. 
You  set  the  editorials  apart  on  a 
tight  page  by  dropping  the  col¬ 
umn  rules  near  the  editorials  and 
binding  the  page  with  column 
rules  between  the  tight  matter. 

Don’t  pattern  an  editorial 
page  after  any  other  newspaper. 


(Example  "D")  Indi 

There  are  dozens  and  dozens  of 
new  and  individual  editorial 
page  formats,  and  there  will  be 
still  more  new  and  interesting 
formats  when  newsprint  gets 
back  to  normal. 

First,  eliminate  dead  features 
from  the  editorial  page. 

Then,  forget  prec^ent;  get 
legibility.  Forget  formal  dig- 


inapolis  Naws  ( Example  "F") 

nlty;  get  informal  dignity.  For¬ 
get  vagueness;  get  variety. 

Above  all  things:  Get  legi¬ 
bility.  Why  write  it  if  the 
reader  has  difficulty  reading  it? 

Experiment  with  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  your  editorial  page. 
Then  your  newspaper  will  be 
in  the  same  league — at  least — 
with  the  radio  commentator. 


Do  you  Really  Know 

about  the  LUDLOW? 


Some  printers  who  have  never  really  examined 
the  Ludlow  System  to  see  how  it  works  may  have 
mistaken  ideas  regarding  it. 

•  Reasoning  from  their  experience  with  single 
types,  they  may  think  that  setting,  casting  and  dis¬ 
tributing  is  a  roundabout  way  of  getting  a  line. 
They  may  imagine  mold  and  machine  changes 
taking  up  a  lot  of  time.  They  may  be  hazy  about 
what  needs  to  be  done  when  varying  typeface 
sizes  and  measures.  They  may  be  concerned  about 
the  workings  of  the  slug-casting  mechanism. 

•  The  answer  to  all  this  is  to  ask  us  for  a  practical 
demonstration— covering  the  actual  production  of 
such  jobs  as  interest  you.  Then  you  really  will 
know— and  may  be  surprised. 


•  The  Ludlow  is  a  simple  tool  for  the  hand  com¬ 
positor.  It  enables  him  to  think  about  the  copy 
itself  and  how  to  present  its  message  most  effec¬ 
tively.  He  can  forget  about  the  machine  and  con 
concentrate  on  producing  the  effect  he  wants. 

•  Ludlow  typeface  matrices  are  set  and  spaced  in 
somewhat  the  some  way  as  single  types— but  far 
more  easily.  Sluglines  cast  from  lines  of  matrices 
ore  made  up  into  solid  all- slug  forms— which  stay 
as  approved  through  the  life  of  the  form.  That’s 
really  all  there  is  to  it.  But  to  be  fully  appreciated, 
the  Ludlow  must  be  studied  in  actual  operation, 
producing  various  kinds  of  composition. 

•  Full  information  about  the  Ludlow  will  be  sent 
you  gladly  upon  request 


LUDLOTA^  XYPOGIRAPH  OOS^PANY  2032  Oyboum  Ave..  Chicago  14 
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Gage  Reports  on 
2-Months  Tour 

Unotype  Vic0-Pres.  Found 
"Editorial  Extravaganca" 

Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-president 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
cently  returned  to  his  office  after 
a  two-months  trip  through  the 
south  and  west  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  several  speaking 
engagements  and  interviewed 
newspaper  executives  in  some 
25  cities  and  towns. 

Mr.  Gage's  report  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  on  the  problems  of 
the  nation’s  publishers  and  their 
comments  to  him  follows; 

"Paper  shortage,  rationing  of 
advertising,  and  personnel  prob¬ 
lems  are  the  prime  factors  for 
comment  among  publishers  in 
the  South  and  West  Coast. 

SeafiMMf  Agalutt  9-Colsmsf 

“Makeup  squeezing  has  be¬ 
come  a  contest  between  editorial 
tradition  and  precious  mileage 
of  newsprint.  Sentiment  seems 
against  the  complete  nine-col¬ 
umn  format,  except  for  classified 
pages.  Publishers  regard  the 
Miami  News  change-over  to  a 
nine-column  page  as  well-han¬ 
dled  mechanically  and  editorial¬ 
ly.  But  they  point  to  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  ttie  standard  col¬ 
umn  width  as  a  new  and  un¬ 
warranted  handicap  to  national 
advertising.  They  prefer  pain¬ 
ful  rationing  of  roace  to  the  loss 
of  many  years’  effort  toward  na¬ 
tional  stimdards. 

“Nine-column  classified  pages 
are  not  new  on  the  Coast,  and 
are  appearing  in  more  and  more 
papers  elsewhere.  Restrictions 
on  classified  display  have  been 
the  first  effort  to  save  space.  But 
the  ninth  column  affords  a  fur¬ 
ther  10%  or  more,  plus  revenue 
gains  that  attractively  parallel 
the  saving  in  paper. 

“Editorial  reverence  for  big 
pictures  frequently  continues 
to  outweigh  paper  shortage.  In 
one  paper,  whose  publisher 
mourned  a  million  dollars  in  ad¬ 
vertising  that  paper  shortage 
had  cost  him  during  the  past 
year,  I  noted  next  day  three  full 
pages-  of  war  photos.  Some  of 
them  had  been  “blown  up”  so 
much  for  mere  bigness  that  their 
details  were  decidedly  fuzzy. 

Editorial  Extravagaaea 

“Similar  editorial  extrava¬ 
gance  still  applies  ( despite  a 
proclaimed  tightening  up  pol¬ 
icy  )  to  society  portraits  and 
miscellaneous  news  pictures.  In 
virtually  every  paper  these  items 
could  be  cut  down  further,  both 
by  further  “cropping”  photo¬ 
graphs  and  by  reducing  the  size 
of  cuts. 

“Drastic  changes  in  heads,  the 
omission  of  cut-lines,  the  re¬ 
striction  of  folios  and  date-lines, 
the  curtailment  of  leading  in 
body  types — these  and  other  ex¬ 
pedients  seem  usually  to  evolve 
only  after  a  battle  between  the 
editorial  die-hards  and  the  per¬ 
plexed  executive  who  must  daily 
study  the  shrinking  tonnage  of 
his  newsprint. 

“In  some  plants  the  actual  de¬ 


cision  to  ration  space  has  been 
obviously  postponed  like  a  visit 
to  the  dentist.  One  executive 
told  me  he  had  Just  killed  some 
$63,000  worth  of  suddenly  ra¬ 
tioned  ads  that  were  standing  in 
type.  Here  the  rationing  policy 
carried  so  close  an  effective  date 
that  considerable  loss  in  me¬ 
chanical  production  costs  was  in¬ 
curred. 

Advertisers  Cooparatlog 

“Advertisers,  it  seems,  are  co¬ 
operating  cheerfully  —  perhaps 
too  cheerfully,  say  some  pub- 
ishers  who  fear  the  coincidence 
of  space  rationing  and  the  radio 
drive  for  retail  accounts.  They 
say  the  new  availability  of  a 
ration-saved  portion  of  a  re¬ 
tail  advertising  budget  may  lead 
directly  to  the  purchase  of  other 
media,  notably  radio.  But  fre¬ 
quent  inquiry  disclosed  no  se¬ 
rious  losses  of  retail  advertising 
to  radio. 

“With  the  growing  limitations 
of  content  in  large  papers  it  is 
apparent  that  the  shortage  of 
mechanical  personnel  may  be 
correspondingly  relieved.  But 
the  feminization  of  business  and 
editorial  departments  continues 
apace.  Publishers  are  generally 
favorably  impressed  with  fem¬ 
inine  performance  but  are  equal¬ 
ly  critical  of  temperamental 
vagaries  and  a  higher  percentage 
of  absenteeism  among  the  gals. 

“One  senses  a  variety  in  re¬ 
gional  reactions  to  the  war.  The 
West  Coast,  having  been  defi¬ 
nitely  threatened  by  Jap  planes 
and  subs,  and  being  industrial¬ 
ly  over-run  with  war  industries 
and  full  pocketbooks,  is  unques¬ 
tionably  more  nearly  war- 
minded  than  any  other  section 
of  the  country. 

“The  South  has  numerbus  new 
industries  and  many  big  camps, 
full  of  ‘furriners’  getting  ad¬ 
justed  to  military  life  and  the 
Southern  scene  with  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  enthusiasm. 

“But  there  is  every  indication 
that  many  shifts  in  population 
may  have  post-war  effects. 
Meantime  the  sudden  jumps 
they  cause  in  circulation  are 
puzzling  many  a  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  whose  base  for  paper 
tonnage  covered  a  much  smaller 
community.  In  no  newspaper 
today  are  anything  like  normal 
operating  conditions.” 


41  Years  in  Union 

Recognition  for  41  years  con¬ 
tinuous  membership  in  Local 
99,  Jackson,  Mich.,  unit  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union,  was  accorded  John  H. 
Allen,  for  the  past  several  years 
a  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  com¬ 
positor,  in  conjunction  with  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  local.  Al¬ 
len  was  presented  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  40-year  membership  pin 
by  William  Harris,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Detroit  local. 
Present  also  was  Kenneth  Hull, 
of  Detroit,  president  of  the 
Michigan  Federation  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Unions.  Allen  learned 
his  trade  in  Jackson  on  the  old 
morning  Patriot  and  will  have 
been  active  in  the  printing  trade 
for  50  years  this  spring.  He  was 
successively  composing  room  su¬ 
perintendent  for  the  Patriot,  the 
old  Jackson  News,  and  Tribune 


Library  of  Congress 
Gels  Goudy  Items 

Acquires  Typographical 
Collection  for  Display 

Washington,  March  7  —  The 
Library  of  Congress  has  ac¬ 
quired  for  permanent  display, 
the  Frederic  W.  Goudy  collec¬ 
tion  of  typographical  material. 

The  Goudy  collection  com¬ 
prises  original  type  designs, 
drawings,  matrices,  type  speci¬ 
mens,  proofs  and  other  records, 
as  well  as  a  library  of  thousands 
of  books  of  Mr.  Goudy’s  design 
and  of  others,  including  valuable 
Americana  and  keepsakes  and 
special  editions  printed  for  him 
by  his  wife  at  the  Village  Press 
and  elsewhere. 

Dosigood  100  Type  Facet 

Mr.  Goudy  is  the  designer  of 
more  than  100  type  faces  which 
have  been  cited  for  their 
strength  and  beauty  and  which 
have  done  much  to  transform 
the  advertising  pages  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publications.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  services  to  the 
American  graphic  arts,  he  has 
been  awarded  the  gold  medals  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  The  Architectural  League 
of  New  York,  The  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Graphic  Arts,  and  the 
medals  of  honor  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Ulster-Irish  So¬ 
ciety  of  New  York. 

Among  the  better-known  type 
faces  he  designed  were  Kennerly 
and  Forum  Tilting,  which,  with 
others,  were  taken  up  by  the 
British  firm  of  Caslon;  and  his 
Goudy,  Goudy  Bold,  and  Goudy 
Old  Style,  which  were  bought 
by  the  American  Type  Founders 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Goudy,  78  years  old,  is 
a  native  of  Bloomington,  Ill., 
and  attended  school  at  Shelby- 
ville.  Ill.,  where  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school  in  1883. 
He  continued  his  studies  inde¬ 
pendently,  making  eight  trips  to 
Europe  to  study  old  type  faces 
found  in  England,  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  France.  He  was 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  by 
Syracuse  University  in  1939. 

Hia  occupational  career  be¬ 
gan  as  an  accountant,  but  later 
he  served  as  an  apprentice  print¬ 


er  in  small-town  shops  in  th« 
Middle  West.  In  1895  he  bMame 
a  partner  of  C.  Lauren  Hooper 
in  the  operation  of  Camelot 
Press  in  Chicago.  It  was  there 
that  he  developed  his  first  type 
face,  Camelot.  He  sent  it  to 
Dickinson  Type  Foundry  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  with  a  note  saying  that,  if 
they  could  use  it,  he  thought  it 
was  worth  $5.  The  foundry 
doubled  the  amount  and  a  type 
face  designer  was  launched  on 
his  career. 

Gets  Own  Fress 

In  1903  he  designed  the  alpha¬ 
bet  used  widely  for  advertise¬ 
ments  of  Kuppenheimer  Clothes. 
.The  proceeds  financed  a  small 
hand-press  and  type  to  set  up 
his  Village  Press  at  Park  Ridge. 
Ill.  Later  he  operated  at  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.,  and  in  New  York 
City. 

■Twice  in  the  intervening 
years,  fire  destroyed  his  shops 
and  interrupted  his  work.  A  fire 
in  1039  was  particularly  disas¬ 
trous,  destroying  patterns,  draw¬ 
ings,  matrices,  and  machinery, 
much  of  which  was  irreplace¬ 
able.  Mr.  Goudy  returned  to  his 
work  with  the  philosophical 
comment:  “I  still  have  my 
right  hand  and  can  always  buy 
a  pencil.” 

Mr.  Goudy’s  books  include 
“The  Alphabet,”  “Elements  of 
Lettering,”  “Capitals  from  the 
Trajan  Column  at  Rome,”  and 
"Typolgia.”  He  has  been  editor 
of  Ars  Typographica,  a  quarterly, 
and  has  lectured  at  many  schools 
and  universities.  Since  1920  he 
has  been  a  consultant  of  the 
Lanston  Monotype  Company. 

Plan  Medi.  Meeting 

The  Pacific  Southwest  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  of  News¬ 
paper  Executives  will  be  held 
April  22  and  23  at  the  Elks  Club¬ 
house.  Los  Angeles.  Rex  Light, 
assistant  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Lcs  Angeles  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald  &  ;  Express,  and 
president  of  the  conference,  will 
be  in  charge. 

Named  Sup'ti 

Frank  Lambert,  former  black 
and  white  pressroom  foreman  at 
the  Brooklyn  plant  of  the  New 
York  News,  has  been  made  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  plant. 
George  Cassidy  succeeds  him  as 
black  and  white  foreman. 


Uniformity 

There  are  many  quality  inks  but  Johnson’s  Consistent 
Quality  newsprint  inks  go  a  step  further.  Their 
quality  is  always  uniform. 

Good  inks  since  1806 


TENTH  &  LOMBARD  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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lO-Column  Classified  Page 


second  vice  -  president  were : 
Elmer  Brown  of  New  York,  177; 
Thomas  A.  Holland  of  Detroit, 
incumbent.  172,  and  Oliver  Wal¬ 
ton  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  39. 

A  total  of  418  unions  have 
been  heard  from  out  of  a  total 
of  850.  Officials  expected  about 
675  to  submit  endorsements. 

The  endorsements  are  made  in 
preparation  for  the  regular  elec¬ 
tion  in  May. 


PNPA  Plans  April 
Mech.  Conference 
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Rve  Departmental  Sessions 

Are  Scheduled 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  7 — 
Both  present  and  post-war  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  department 
problems  will  be  considered  here 
April  10  and  11  at  the  1944  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association. 

Five  major  sessions  will  be 
devoted  to  photography  and 
photo  engraving,  stereotyping, 
newsprint  and  press  and  com¬ 
posing  room  topics,  William  N. 
Hardy.  PNPA  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Speakers  scheduled  to  appear 
include  David  B.  Fell,  chief  of 
V^B’s  machinery  section,  who 
will  discuss  “WPB  Policy  As  It 
Affects  Printing  Machinery”; 
J.  A.  Burke,  production  manager, 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  whose 
topic  will  be  “Present  and  Post- 
War  Mechanical  Department 
Problems,”  and  Arthur  W.  Levy, 
editor  -  in  -  chief.  International 
News  Photos,  “What  the  War 
Has  Taught  Us  About  Photog¬ 
raphy.” 

30-feNR<f  Paper 

A  report  on  newsprint  savings 
and  the  use  of  30-pound  paper 
will  be  presented  by  J.  P.  Grant, 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
and  Walter  H.  Ogden,  pressroom 
superintendent  for  the  Cleveland 
(0.)  Press  and  pressroom  ad¬ 
visor  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  will  speak  about 
■■‘nje  Press  Room — Wartime  and 
Post-War."  Other  speakers  will 
be  Harold  T.  Bums,  Edes  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  and  H.  E. 
Wilson.  The  Morley  Company. 

Special  features  will  be  two 
survey  reports;  One  on  a  com¬ 
posing  room  cost  survey  pre 
sented  by  S.  W.  Calkins.  Union- 
town  Herald-Standard,  chairman 
of  the  PNPA  business  office  af¬ 
fairs  committee,  and  another  on 
“How  the  Help  Problem  Has 
Been  Met,”  by  William  K.  Ule- 
rich,  editor  of  the  Centre  Daily 
Times,  State  College. 

In  connection  with  the  con¬ 
ference.  a  contest  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  best-looking  ad¬ 
vertisement  prepared  from  the 
worst-looking  copy  received  by 
any  member  paper  during 
March. 


This  IS  an  exampla 
of  the  classified 
page  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Cal.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  which  re¬ 
cently  went  to  10 
columns  from  9 
columns.  This  is  be- 
lived  to  be  the  only 
newspaper  in  the 
country  adopting  this 
style  for  its  three- 
page  classified  sec¬ 
tion.  The  page  is  16 
inches  wide  by  23 
inches  deep.  Col¬ 
umns  are  9  picas 
with  six-point  col¬ 
umn  rules. 


Elected  President  of 
Canadian  Linotype 


the  printing  and  publishing 
business  has  been  extensive, 
from  apprenticeship  to  man¬ 
agerial  capacities.  For  the  last 
11  years  he  has  been  with  Lino¬ 
type. 

From  various  executive  posi¬ 
tions  he  was  called  by  the  Amer- 
Lithographic  Company  and 
became  manufactur- 
ing  director  of  its  plant.  He 
later  directed  production  orob- 
lems  in  the  McGraw-Hill  plant, 
after  the  merger  which  brought 

^  ITU  Locals  Endorse  ^  ^ 

Randolph  B.cl,.d  by  m"' hi 

was  184  for  Presidency  went  to  the  Rumford  Press.  Con- 

the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Feb.  29 —  cord,  N.  H.  He  Joined  the  Lino- 

Woodruff  Randolph,  secretary-  organization  in  1933. 

new  treasurer  of  the  International  Harry  E.  Reid  continues  as 
He  Typographical  Union,  has  re-  Canadian  Linotype, 

lune  ceived  endorsements  of  184  local  l-'to-I  Charles  H.  Orpwood  as 
Ill.,  unions  for  president  of  the  ITU.  assistant  to  the  manager,  and 
where  he  was  employ^  on  the  Mr.  Randolph  has  received  MacLellan  as  accoun- 

Daily  Bulletin.  more  than  the  other  two  candi- 

Dave  Bosley  is  the  night  fore-  dates  combined.  Claude  M.  ^  .  ,,, 
man  in  the  stereotype  depart-  Baker,  incumbent  president,  has  UAI  WxIflA  InffAACA 
ment.  received  107  local  union  en-  wwiil|v  IlliIvCIJv 

Tom  Moore,  former  day  press  dorsements,  and  Harry  A.  Miller  Composing  room  workers  at 
foreman,  has  been  named  super-  of  Dayton.  O.,  63.  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald 

intendent  of  the  press  room  in  For  secretary  -  treasurer  en-  &  Express  were  granted  a  wage 

complete  charge  of  both  day  dorsements  have  been  received  increase  of  $.0554  an  hour  by  the 
and  night  sides.  Moore  went  as  follows:  Jack  Gill  of  Cleve-  NLRB.  The  new  rate  is  retro- 
there  as  a  journeyman  from  the  land,  O.,  201;  William  Ward  of  active  to  November  2,  1943. 
Daily  Capital  in  1927  where  he  New  York,  88,  and  W.  H.  Harris 

of  Detroit.  65.  i?  Yoarc  All  DanAv 


learned  his  trade. 

L.  E.  Richards  has  moved  up  For  first  vice-president  Larry 
from  assistant  press  foreman  on  Taylor  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been 
the  Register  side  to  Tribune  given  262  endorsements  and  C.  J. 
foreman.  Richards  is  from  the  Desper  of  Washington,  incum- 
old  Daily  News.  bent.  137.  Endorsements  for 

A.  S.  Nelson  is  the  new  assis¬ 
tant  night  foreman  in  the  press 
room  replacing  Richards.  Nel¬ 
son  went  there  in  1926  from  the 
Fort  Dodge  (la.)  Messenger. 


Edward  J.  Mergen,  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  (Madison)  make¬ 
up  man  for  43  years,  observed 
his  57th  birthday  February  19. 


Still  the  World’s  Outstanding  Vnlne 


•  Readers  have  been  schooled  to 
expect  a  paper  costing  the  producer 
three  to  six  times  the  subscription 
prices.  .  .  .  Today  the  price  may  be 
higher,  the  bulk  probably  less.  .  .  . 
Still  the  comparison  of  cost  and 
price  is  strongly  in  the  buyer’s  favor 
.  with  news  appeal  more  gripping 
than  ever,  with  untrammwed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  world  trend,  production 
standards  must  be  maintained  high¬ 
er  than  ever.  .  .  .  Better  production 
is  the  Certified  goal. 


Des  Moines  Promolions 

Six  Stereotype  and  Press 
Men  Are  Named 


CERTIFIEOORY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  Reckafallw  PhizQ,  D«p«.  P,  Naw  Yaik  M,  N.  Y. 
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RE-SHARPENING 
SHAVING  KNIVES 


OK 

KHd  ^OKC^ 

;4uto^UciteA 

If  you  prefer  to  Re-Shorpen  yoiu  own 
shaving  knife,  it  is  essential  to  dupli¬ 
cate  exactly  the  cutting-edge  dimen¬ 
sions  shown  in  this  diagram. 

Be  svue  the  cutting  edge  is  perfectly 
straight.  Be  careful  to  remember  to 
stone  off  the  sharp  edge.  (A  too  sharp 
shaving  knife  is  just  os  undesirable 
os  one  that  is  too  dull.) 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  re-sharpen 
knives  yomseli  (and  carry  a  spore  in 
stock)  simply  ship  the  knife  to  our 
Plainfield  plant,  where  we  are  well 
equipped  to  re-sharpen  it  precisely 
and  promptly. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J 

• 

Execntive  Offices 

501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YOBK  17,  N.  1 
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Local  Good-Will 
Ads  Stressed 
At  NIPA  Meet 

Feeney  Named  Head  of 
Group  at  1944  Conclave . . . 
Gov.  Edge  a  Speaker 

Trknton,  N.  J.,  March  6 — Local 
institutional  advertising  from 
two  sources — industrial  plants 
ind  retail  establishments — shows 
considerable  promise  as  a  steady 
producer  of  revenue  after  the 
war,  it  was  stated  by  Malcolm 
Davis,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  at  the 
BSth  annual  one-day  convention 
of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  the  Stacy  Trent  Hotel, 
here. 

Addressing  the  NJPA’s  adver¬ 
tising  group,  Davis  said  there 
are  hundreds  of  manufacturing 
concerns  which  use  no  adver¬ 
tising  at  all,  and  himdreds  more 
which  use  no  local  advertising, 
I  potentially  important  source  of 
revenue  which  should  be  culti¬ 
vated. 

He  cited  as  an  example  of  this 
kind  of  advertising,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Co., 
of  Camden,  N.  J.,  which  runs  ads 
regularly  in  the  local  news¬ 
papers  for  the  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  employe  and  neighborhood 
go^-will,  and  has  found  it 
profitable. 

Other  group  meetings  held 
were  those  of  the  circulation, 
classified,  news-editorial,  and 
weekly  divisions. 

Feeney  Elected 

Patrick  Feeney,  advertising 
director  of  the  Newark  News, 
was  elected  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  for  the  coming  year. 
Thomas  C.  Summerill,  of  the 
Penns  Grove  Record,  was  re¬ 
elected  first  vice-president,  and 
Paul  Murphy,  of  the  Perth  Am~ 
boy  News  was  chosen  second 
vice-president  to  replace  Feeney. 

Also  reelected  were  John  K. 
Quad,  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Home  News,  treasurer;  and 
Frank  B.  Hutchinson,  executive 
secretary.  Edward  H.  Roemle,  of 
the  Passaic  Herald  News,  the 
outgoing  president,  was  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

In  an  address  at  the  opening 
luncheon  session,  attended  by 
tpproximately  150  members  and 
guests.  Gov.  Walter  E.  Edge 
urged  the  state’s  newspapers  to 
publicize  the  new  constitution, 
just  passed  by  the  legislature  and 
to  be  presented  for  a  referendum 
rote.  He  also  recalled  that  he 
bad  started  his  career  as  a  print¬ 
er’s  devil  at  $5  a  week  and  had 
been  an  editor  and  advertising 
manager. 

J.  Norman  Lodge,  Associated 
Press  war  correspondent,  who 
•ddressed  the  dinner  banquet, 
told  of  the  brutality  and  inhu- 
uianity  of  the  Japanese  enemy  as 
be  had  seen  it  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific. 

He  described  the  “37  days  of 
damnation’’  the  American  troops 
rent  through  on  New  Georgia 
wd.  The  battle  of  Chateau 
Merry,  in  which  he  fought,  was 


“a  Rotary  picnic’’  in  comparison, 
he  said. 

Lodge  pleaded  with  his  audi¬ 
ence  of  newspapermen  to  bring 
the  message  to  the  people  that 
the  war  still  is  far  from  won. 
He  predicted  that  the  European 
war  might  not  end  for  another 
year,  and  that  the  war  against 
the  strongly-entrenched  Japa¬ 
nese  might  continue  for  five 
years  after  Germany’s  fall. 

’The  meeting  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  group  was  addressed  also  by 
George  Little,  of  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  and  Fred 
Spigel,  of  Metro  Associated 
Services. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  war 
loan  drives.  Little  said,  “the 
newspapers  have  proved  capable 
of  doing  tremendous  selling 
jobs.  If  they  can  sell  war  bonds, 
they  can  sell  anything.’’ 

A  greater  number  of  bond  ads 
were  run  in  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  during  the  Fourth 
War  Loan,  Little  said,  than  in 
any  of  the  previous  drives.  TThey 
achieved,  he  stated,  “the  finest 
selling  job  in  newspaper  his¬ 
tory.” 

Speaking  on  “Hold  -  for  -  Re¬ 
lease  Advertising,”  Spigel  exhib¬ 
ited  a  series  of  “Victory  In  Eu¬ 
rope”  mats  being  distributed  by 
his  concern  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

Designed  for  use  when  the 
European  war  ends,  and  leav¬ 
ing  a  space  for  the  advertiser’s 
name,  the  mats  carry  inspira¬ 
tional  messages  and  stress  that 
the  war  is  still  to  be  won. 

CAM's  Hear  Towle 

Felix  Towle,  general  manager 
of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
told  the  “Classified  Clinic”  that 
several  government  agencies 
have  been  anxiously  seeking  the 
support  of  classified  departments. 

Now  and  after  the  war,  he 
said,  one  of  classified’s  biggest 
jobs  will  be  in  veterans’  rehabili¬ 
tation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

The  OPA  and  WMC,  said 
Towle,  have  requested  the  aid  of 
the  classified  departments  in 
maintenance  of  price  controls 
and  in  supplying  manpower  to 
war  industry. 

’The  news-editorial  division, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Rob¬ 
ert  T.  Walsh,  managing  editor 
of  the  Bayonne  Times,  lamented 
the  editorial  manpower  problem 
and  discussed  local  censorship 
difficulties  with  Army  posts. 

Although  censorship  troubled 
few  of  those  present,  several  in¬ 
stances  were  cited  in  which  local 
civilian  and  military  authorities, 
without  adequate  cause,  had  in¬ 
terfered  with  publication  of 
news  stories. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that 
the  best  guide  post  to  follow  was 
that  recently  suggested  by  By¬ 
ron  Price,  head  of  the  Office  of 
Censorship — that  while  many  lo¬ 
cal  authorities  of  government 
agencies  were  assuming  the  cen¬ 
sorship  prerogative,  few  of  them 
are  authorized  to  do  so. 

■ 

Resigns  from  FWA 

Washtogton,  March  9 — M.  L. 
Ramsey,  director  of  information 
for  the  Federal  Works  Agency, 


baa  resimed  effective  March  31 
and  will  join  the  board  of  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  United  States  News. 
Before  joining  FWA  he  had 
served  as  information  and  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration, 
special  assistant  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  advisor  on  the 
Chicago  Subway  and  ’Traction 
Unification  Plan  for  FWA. 

Find  Paper  Cut 
Has  Little  Eifect 
On  Readership 

’The  combination  of  “boom 
town”  conditions  and  sharply 
reduced  newsprint  allotments 
have  had  relatively  little  effect 
on  readership  of  either  adver¬ 
tising  or  editorial  matter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading  survey  of 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  just 
completed. 

’This  study,  the  68th  in  the 
series,  is  the  first  to  have  been 
made  in  a  war  boom  town.  Mo¬ 
bile  having  had  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  increase  (53.5%)  in 
population  since  1940  than  any 
other  city  in  the  country. 

Also,  it  is  the  first  to  have 
been  made  since  the  23%  reduc¬ 
tion  in  newsprint  quotas  went 
into  effect. 

While  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  discovered 
that  readership  of  most  depart¬ 
ments  varied  little  from  other 
cities  of  comparable  size,  it  was 
noted  that  readership  levels  of 
society,  sports  and  radio  news 
were  below  normal. 

Coniarra  Popar 

Reason  for  this  is  believed  to 
be  the  fact  that  the  Press  has 
reduced  these  departments  to  a 
minimum  to  conserve  paper.  In 
the  Jan.  13  issue  studied,  sports, 
for  example,  were  confined  to 
three  columns  and  radio  news 
limited  to  program  listings. 

With  regard  to  news  reader- 
ship,  despite  the  small  amount 
( 28%  )  of  editorial  matter,  tastes 
remained  much  the  same,  with 
women,  as  usual,  selecting  items 
of  locsil  interest.  Advertising 
readership  followed  the  median 
largely  with  the  exception  of 
classified,  which  was  above  nor¬ 
mal,  and  amusement,  which  fell 
below. 

A  “Waste  Fat  Campaign”  ad 
featuring  a  personal  appeal  by 
Bob  Hope,  ranked  first  among 
both  men  and  women  ( men, 
34%:  women,  45%)  in  reader- 
ship  of  national  advertising. 
The  296-line  ad.  “Don’t  Ever  Say 
It’s  Too  Much  Trouble!”  used 
a  picture  of  Hope  with  copy 
based  on  his  experiences  in  the 
Mediterranean  war  theater. 

“Why  Prices  Go  Up,”  one  in 
the  series  of  anti-inflation  ads 
being  sponsored  by  the  Life  In- 
«urance  Companies  of  America 
ranked  second  among  men  with 
22%  readership.  It  tied  for 
second  among  women  readers 
(26%)  with  a  Wheaties  cartoon- 
type  ad  of  128  lines. 

The  latter  tops  the  index, 
bas^  upon  reading  per  line  per 
100,000  readers,  for  the  third 
consecutive  study. 


More  Dailies 
Go  to  5  CentS/ 
ANPA  Reveals 

Continuing  the  trend  which 
has  been  evident  in  the  past 
three  years,  single  co|^  prices 
of  newspapers  have  increased 
markedly  since  1943,  according 
to  the  results  of  a  national  sur¬ 
vey,  reported  this  week  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Most  noticable  change  is  to  be 
found  among  daily  editions  re¬ 
tailing  at  three  and  four  cents 
a  copy.  While  the  number  of 
papers  selling  at  the  former 
price  dropped  from  556  to  398, 
the  number  of  four-cent  papers 
increased  from  175  to  279. 

Five-cent  papers,  still  the  most 
common  with  more  than  twice 
as  many  publications  selling  at 
that  price  than  at  any  other,  in¬ 
creased  in  number  from  899  to 
974.  ’The  survey  also  showed 
that  there  are  fewer  two-cent 
papers  and  that  on^  three  dai^ 
papers,  one  each  in  California, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  selling 
for  a  penny  remain. 

According  to  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams,  ANPA  general  manager, 
the  study  covered  commercial 
dailies  but  not  Sunday  editions 
of  daily  newspapers  or  foreign- 
language  newspapers.  Since  sev¬ 
eral  dailies  did  not  report  their 
single  copy  price,  this  year’s 
figures  include  only  1,725  dailies 
as  against  last  year’s  1,727  and 
1942’s  1,777. 

Pennsylvania  daily  news¬ 
papers,  129  of  which  reported, 
have  the  lowest  price  range  with 
only  seven  papers  selling  at  five 
cents  against  54  at  four,  57  at 
three,  ten  at  two  and  one  at  a 
cent.  The  situation  in  Califor¬ 
nia  is  reversed  where  of  120 
dailies  reporting.  103  sell  for  five 
cents,  three  for  ten,  one  for  four, 
ten  for  three,  one  for  two  and 
again  one  for  a  penny. 

Total  figures  for  the  past  three 
years  follow: 

1944—3,  ic;  62,  2c;  398,  3c;  279, 
4c;  974.  5c:  3.  7c;  5.  lOc:  1.  23c. 

1943—4,  Ic;  84.  2c;  558,  3c;  175, 
4c:  899,  5c;  3.  7c;  5.  10c;  1.  25c. 

1942—9,  Ic;  185,  2c;  735,  3c. 
32,  4c;  906,  5c:  4,  7c;  5,  10c,  1.  25c. 
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WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY _ 

Ben  Mcddenburg 
In  New  Guinea 

Somewhere  in  New  Guinea. 
To  Editor  &  Publisher  : 

You  may  be  interested  in  the 
local  situation  from  a  news¬ 
paperman’s  point  of  view.  The 
movement  of  the  maiis  some¬ 
times  is  a  curious  phenomena. 
For  instance,  two  men  in  the 
outfit  get  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
One  of  us  will  get  seven  to  ten 
papers  in  a  lump;  the  other 
won’t  get  a  single  copy. 

Time  magazine’s  mid-January 
issue  will  arrive  one  week,  and 
six  weeks  later  the  December 
first  issue  will  show  up.  I  guess 
nothing  much  can  be  done  about 
it,  what  with  the  tremendous 
amount  of  mail,  and  the  need  of 
shipping  space  for  war  neeessi- 
ties. 

Paper  Means  a  Lot 

I  don’t  think  there’s  an  item 
in  the  calendar  that  means  as 
much  to  the  soldier  overseas  as 
the  home  town  newspaper.  One 
doesn’t  realize  the  hold  the 
comics  have  on  everyone  till  he 
sees  the  funny  papers,  and  daily 
comic  pages  read  and  re-read 
until  they  are  fit  for  the  pulp 
mills. 

It  seems  to  me  that  more 
could  be  done  by  some  syndi¬ 
cates  in  photographing  their 
comics  and  making  them  avaii- 
able  for  general  distribution  to 
the  troops  in  miniature  size. 

’Things  are  serious  enough 
over  here  without  depriving  the 
troops  of  a  chance  to  get  their 
laughs  from  Abner,  Palooka  and 
Popeye,  et  al.  Aside  from  comics, 
though,  every  trooper  wants  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
home  town.  Letters  ordinarily 
&dl  to  fill  the  bill.  People  are 
more  interested  in  discussing 
themselves.  When  you’re  away 
from  the  home  town  for  a  year 
or  more,  you  get  to  the  point 
where  any  kind  of  item  from  the 
home  town  is  a  gold  nugget.  In 
addition,  troops  in  the  field  don’t 
often  get  all  the  news  back 
home.  They  don’t  for  instance 
get  all  the  political  news,  and 
the  news  produced  in  Congress. 
They  get  merely  the  topmost 
Oream. 

As  a  morale  factor,  I  think 
newspapers  rank  higher  than 
picture  shows  and  ice  cream 
sodas.  And  for  the  latter  you 
could  name  your  own  price  in 
New  Guinea. 

Some  of  the  papers  back  home 
are  doing  a  swell  job  in  photo¬ 
graphing  week-end  editions  and 
sending  them  over  in  miniature 
form.  ’The  Boston  Herald  is  an 
example.  One  of  the  boys  in  my 
section  gets  the  paper  and  it  has 
a  circulation  of  several  hundred 
— that  one  copy. 

Things  generally  in  New 
Guinea  are  interesting  In  spite 
of  the  bugs  and  Bogies — Japs. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  guy 
who  watched  the  news  breaks 
for  16  years,  it  is  really  a  grand 
feeling  to  watch  the  real  show 
unfold. 

One  gets  an  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  perspective  of  war  when 
he  is  on  the  spot,  than  by  read¬ 


ing  of  it  in  the  cryptic  phrases 
of  the  communiques. 

New  Guinea  itself  is  a  place 
unfit  for  man  or  beast,  to  my 
way  of  thinking.  It  is  hotter 
than  any  place  I’ve  ever  been  in, 
and  whars  more  the  heat  per¬ 
sists.  ’The  hacked-out  piece  of 
jungle  where  we  are  now  living 
is  replete  with  rats,  snakes,  liz¬ 
ards  and  fiies  and  assorted  bugs. 
Grasshoppers  over  here  grow  to 
pony-proportions.  Flies  are  big, 
fat  and  r^-faced  and  wiil  refuse 
to  retreat  under  any  compulsion, 
once  they  alight  on  your  naked 
hide.  It  becomes  an  easy  matter 
to  slap  them  silly.  I’ve  yet  to  see 
any  insect  as  big  as  some  of  the 
spiders  which  pay  frequent  visits 
to  your  tents.  The  spiders  don’t 
seem  to  be  voracious,  but  they’re 
big  enough  to  scare  anyone. 

This  sounds  funny,  but  I’ve  hit 
some  of  those  overgrown  spiders 
many  a  time  with  a  board  or 
branch,  hard  enough  to  kill  an 
ordinary  bull,  and  still  see  the 
spindly  legged  insect  get  up  and 
walk  oil  as  though  I’d  merely 
blown  on  him. 

From  strictly  a  battle  stand¬ 
point,  we’ve  had  our  share  of 
bombings,  strafings  and  what 
not.  But  all’s  still  well,  though 
the  foxholes  are  sort  of  worn  on 
the  edges. 

Two  score  men  in  the  outfit 
have  already  been  awarded  the 
DFC,  and  that’s  a  pretty  good 
record.  I’ve  been  on  more  than 
120  combat  missions  myself,  and 
that  represents  a  fraction  of 
what  others  have  flown.  The 
Japs  seem  to  be  definitely  on 
the  run,  but  the  war  won’t  end 
tomorrow. 

The  other  day  I  got  a  good 
study  of  a  group  of  Jap  prisoners 
taken  by  the  Aussies  in  their 
advance  up  the  Rai  coast.  Doubt¬ 
less  you  have  read  much  about 
that  campaign.  Well,  these  Japs 
were  the  scrawniest,  raunchiest 
looking  human  beings  I’ve  ever 
seen.  Tiny,  with  piglike  eyes, 
and  looking  not  at  ali  like  any 
sons  of  heaven,  or  even  sons 

of - .  A  man  must  certainly 

be  hopped  up,  medicinally  or 
mentally,  to  look  like  these 
prisoners  and  still  be  able  to  do 
any  passable  job  of  fighting. 

Well,  I  hope  you’ll  excuse  my 
wordiness.  It  isn’t  often  I  can 
get  to  use  a  typewriter,  and  it  is 
less  often  that  I  can  talk  shop. 
And  too,  having  been  an  E.  &  P. 
correspondent  for  so  long,  I  just 
presumed  on  your  good  nature. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Capt.  Ben  Maidenburg, 
0-915819, 

70th  Tr.  Carr,  Sq., 
433rd  Gp. 

APO  713,  Unit  One, 
c/o  Postmaster, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


More  Comment 
On  E.  &  P.  Format 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  ^ 

I  liked  the  new  form  of  the 
Editor  4  Publisher  which  came 
to  my  desk  this  morning.  I 
think  it  is  an  improvement  over 
the  larger  size.  I  read  your 
magazine  every  week  and  think 
you  are  doing  good  work  with 
it 

Arthur  Capper, 
United  States  Senate. 


Paper  Cooperates  in 
Production  Drive 

With  the  establishment  of  a 
Labor  -  Management  Production 
Drive  Committee  in  its  own 
plant,  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Herald  Corp.,  according  to  the 
War  Production  Board,  becomes 
the  first  newspaper  in  New 
England  and  possibly  in  the 
country  to  take  such  a  step. 

The  committee  covers  the 
operations  and  personnel  of  the 
Herald  corporation  from  edi¬ 
torial  and  pressroom  depart¬ 
ments  to  composing  and  delivery 
rooms  and  constitutes  a  joint 
committee  organization  of  the 
paper’s  management  with  the 
four  separate  trade  unions  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  plant. 

"At  first  flush,”  wrote  Fred¬ 
erick  Bowes,  Jr.,  New  England 
regional  director.  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Drive,  “it  would  seem 
strange  that  the  formation  of  a 
committee  designed  to  increase 
production  in  war  plants  should 
be  adopted  by  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  firm. 

"On  careful  consideration, 
however,  I  believe  this  is  en¬ 
tirely  logical  and  desirable,  for 
yours  is  the  responsibility  of 
producing  —  accurately  and  on 
time — one  of  the  most  vital  ‘ma¬ 
terials’  for  a  nation  at  war: 
news. 

“I  'refer  of  course  to  the  news 
and  the  facts  that  keep  a  patri¬ 
otic  industrial  population  well 
informed  and  squarely  behind 
the  war  effort  at  all  times.” 

Leigh  Danenberg,  publisher  of 
the  Herald,  asserted  that  he 
feels  such  committees  “open  the 
way  to  more  enlightened  co¬ 
operation”  between  labor  and 
management  while  not  usurping 
the  prerogatives  or  rights  of 
either. 

■ 

Oust  Police  Chief 
In  Editor  Assault 

Beckley,  W.  Va.,  March  8 — 
The  Beckley  police  civil  service 
commission  has  upheld  an  order 
by  Mayor  Robert  Wriston  dis¬ 
missing  former  Police  Chief 
Thomas  Roberts  from  the  police 
department. 

Wriston  removed  Roberts  after 
former  Editor  Eugene  Scott,  of 
the  Beckley  Post-Herald,  brought 
a  damage  suit  against  Roberts 
alleging  that  the  police  chief  as¬ 
saulted  him  at  the  city  jail. 

In  a  2-to-l  decision,  the  com¬ 
mission  stated  that  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  city  was  “collec¬ 
tively  sufficient”  to  bear  out 
charges  preferred  by  Wriston, 
but  added  that  the  evidence  was 
“individually  insufficient.” 

■ 

State  Ad  Bureau 
Urged  for  Florida 

Creation  of  a  State  advertising 
and  publicity  bureau  was  urged 
last  week  by  officers  of  Florida 
Attractions,  Inc.,  an  organization 
of  advertising,  publicity  and 
public  relations  men. 

At  a  meeting  here,  the  group 
suggested  that  all  candidates  for 
elective  offices  in  Florida  be  ap¬ 
proached  to  learn  their  attitude 
regarding  such  a  bureau. 

TTie  next  meeting  will  be  held 
at  ’Tampa  in  May. 


Lists  Research  Errors 

The  four  most  common  erron 
on  the  part  of  research  peopk 
when  drawing  conclusions  frog 
marketing  and  advertising  cost 
tests  were  given  by  Dr.  W.  I 
Wulfeck,  vice-president  and  ^ 
search  director  of  Federal  Ad- 
vertising  Agency,  when  he  spob 
last  week  in  New  York  to  the 
American  Marketing  Assoeu- 
tion.  The  errors  he  lisM  at, 
small  or  large  samples  make  u 
difference  in  determining  re 
suits;  ads  get  readership  in  dj. 
rect  ratio  to  advertising  ted- 
nique  despite  current  interest  in 
rationed  products;  size  of  near 
paper  ad  space  can  be  isolate 
as  a  fixed  factor  in  determiniM 
results;  and  all  people  who^ 
not  research-minded  are  naivt 

m 

Canton  Repository 
Curbs  Advertising 

With  the  exception  of  nxi- 
sages  pertaining  to  Canton's 
United  Effort  to  Win  the  Wir, 
no  advertising  of  any  nature  vili 
appear  in  the  Canton  (O.) 
pository  in  the  four  Monday  ^ 
sues  for  the  month  of  March. 

“Under  newsprint  restrictions, 
allotment  of  tonnage  is  made  on 
a  quarterly  basis.  By  measum 
of  strict  conservation  enouih 
will  be  available  to  publish  ill 
regular  editions.  Beginniig 
April  1,  indications  are  toe  mc 
ond  quarter  allotment  will  nf- 
fice  to  meet  all  reasonable  wv 
time  requirements. 

“The  Canton  Retail  Merchants 
Board,  understanding  the  Hr 
pository’s  problem,  has  adopted 
a  resolution  extending  cooptii- 
tion  in  every  way  and  to  the 
individual  members  we  feel  suit 
our  readers  will  join  us  in  ap¬ 
preciation.” 

■ 

“M.  E.  Stone"  Sunk 

Richmond,  Cal.,  March  7— The 
War  Shipping  Administration 
related  te^ay  how  the  captain 
and  radio  operator  of  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Ship  "Melville  E.  Stone 
heroically  went  down  with  their 
ship  when  it  was  sunk  by  tor 
pedoes  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
with  a  loss  of  16  lives.  The  ship, 
named  for  the  former  gencnl 
manager  of  the  Associated  Pn*. 
was  launcned  last  July  24  at 
the  Permanente  Metals  Corpor 
tion  Yard,  one  of  the  Henry  J 
Kaiser  interests  here. 


DID  YOU  KNOW 

that  more  than  hoM 
E  ft  P's  SMbseribers  rMd 
their  copies  at  hoRie? 

Inevitably  that  meani  i 
more  thorough  reader¬ 
ship  of  editorial  and 
advertising  pages. 

•  So  say  700  representatiw  | 
subscribers  when  personally  ^  I 
tcrvicwcd  by  field  men  under  ^ 
direction  of  (Charles  L.  Allen,  w 
sistant  Dean  and  Director  «  i 
Research.  Medill  School  of  Joan 
nalism,  Northwestern  UniverfitI-  i 
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CIRCULATION 

Plan  Ahead 
Circulators 
Are  Advised 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


culty  persuading  them  that  their  Selling  the  Parents 

o£  the  best  folders  that  has 
come  to  our  attention  on  the 
carrier  boy  trai^ng  is 


that  presented  by  the  Detroit 


LitUe  Known 
Facts  of  Vital  Interest  to  Every 
like  to  beco^  reporters,  sport  American  Parent,”  the  four-page 

had*^tnti>d'h!^  wantJ!J*tk  folder  in  color  tells  in  concise 

attractive  Style  what  it 

hnvB^  ond  mcans  to  be  a  carrier  boy  and 

some  of  these  boys,  and  I  found  th^  odurntinnnl  nhveiral  ofid 


*■  *ou«“  the  educational  nhvsical  and 

financTai  g^l^^biys  to 

Uons,  obtaining  good  dlstaict  to  be  a  district  manager.  buaineaa  with  the  Times 

managers  is  a  just  can  t  be  had 


business  with  the  Times.  _ 

onagers  "just  can  i  De  naa  “Obviously,  there  was  some-  The  Times  circulation  depart-  they  must  write  their  names  and 

thing  wrong.  I  thought  about  ment  has  a  representative  who  addresses.  The  names  on  the 
district  men  we  had  and  addresses  schoolboys  of  the  guest  cards  are  used  as 

of  ^tting  competent  district  men  realized  that,  in  the  majority  of  proper  ages  in  the  neighbor-  prospects  for  routes  that  are 

to  dir^t  camer-^smen,  how-  cases,  there  was  nothing  in  their  hoods  where  carriers  are  most  open. 

the  ?ack^  nSi^ww  “ves  needed.  In  addressing  these  The  Milwaukee  Journal  hea 

one  and  tne  lacK  01  man^wer  of  district  managership  as  a  boys  in  the  classroom  ( with  the  similar  nlan  now  in  nroeress 

lil^Won**  aggravated  the  rareer.  I  then  that  the  permission  of  the  principal)  he  Carriers *are  attending  a  series 

KktaB  ahead  to  the  nostwar  circula-  describes  the  many  advantages  of  district  dinners  and  theater 

Lookmg  ahead  to  tne  postwar  tjon  management  as  a  career,  enloved  hv  carrier-salesmen  and  ^orriAr  nariv 


carrier  boys.  The  Journal,  how¬ 
ever,  has  Ut  upon  one  plan  that 
helps  keen  carriers  and  get  new 
ones  at  the  same  time. 

Once  a  month  there  is  a  Vic¬ 
tory  Co^s  party  at  which  all 
the  carriers  are  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  a  forenoon  picture  show, 
with  a  little  Journal  carrier 
“sales  talk”  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  Each  carrier  is  privi-< 
leged  to  bring  two  guests  with 
him  and  the  latter  are  given 
cards  of  admission  on  which' 
they  must  write  their  names  and 
addresses.  The  names  on  the 
guest  cards  are  used  as 
prospects  for  routes  that  are 
open.  I 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  at 
similar  plan  now  in  progress. 
Carriers  are  attending  a  series 


circulators  can  expect 


won  management  as  a  career,  enjoyed  by  carrier-salesmen  and  parties.  A  district  carrier  party 
“I  decided  to  do  something  accepts  applications  for  routes,  j,  being  held  each  week,  untill 
about  it.  Before  we  could  get  Selling  the  boys  is  only  half  the  entire  city  circulation  area 
very  far  into  the  program  along  of  the  job,  however,  for  the  has  been  covered, 
came  the  war  and  the  young  Times  has  found  that  many  ■ 

men  that  we  had  sold  the  idea  parents  iMve  objections  to  their  r  1  tjmi  n  u  ^ 
of  circulation  management  and  sons  having  a  newpaper  route.  ACl  Dill  Ir  USnOCl 
were  training  as  district  mana-  To  overcome  these  objections  Washington,  March  9 — A  con¬ 
gers  were  caught  up  immediately  and  to  carry  some  of  the  en-  ference  today  between  Rep. 
by  Uncle  Sam  and  left  us  with  thusiasm  home  that  the  students  Robert  L.  Doughton,  Chairman 
a  worse  problem  than  before.  It  get  from  listening  to  the  TimM  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
is  now  a  case  of  taking  most  representative,  the  circular  is  mittee,  and  Rep.  Adolph  Sabath,, 


rier  relations. 

Start  With  Carriers 


ihpa^^^^ewsMtaV  rarion^  before  we  could  get  Selling  the  boys  is  only  half 

w  othei  w^imi  restrictions*  ^  program  along  of  the  job,  however,  for  the 

^ould^^ffta  nSkinetaeir  ^ar  and  the  young  Times  has  found  that  many 

m)w  to  rebuilTtaSr  Sles  '"®“  '^®  ‘‘*®»  *“ve  objections  to  their 

S^imtlons  ^  to  rTOmit  MW  circulation  management  and  sons  having  a  newpaper  route. 

S?Stmima«S where toey^re  training  as  district  mana-  To  overcome  these  objections 

neresSry^  raiirriain  Kood^car®  gers  were  caught  up  immediately  to  carry  some  ^  toe  en- 

necessary  10  mainiain  gooa  car  .  thii«ia«Tn  home  that  the  atnHentc 


Harold  Shugard,  St.  Paul  Die-  anyone  —  young  girls,  middle-  given  to  the  boys  to  show  their  chairman  of  toe  Rules  Coin- 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press,  believes  aged  women,  old  men,  and  4Fs —  parents.  Indirectly  toe  folder  mittee,  was  expected  to  speed 


that  when  toe  war  is  over,  circu-  and  trying  to  have  them  func-  also  convinces  toe  teachers  that 
lation  managers  should  start  tion  as  managers.  There  is  prob-  the  newspaper  presents  a  val- 
with  their  carrier  boys  and  sell  ably  nothing  that  can  be  done  uable  opportunity, 
them  circulation  management  as  about  the  problem  of  district  ,, 

a  career.  managers  until  toe  war  is  over,  Keap  &in  noppyi 


“We  have  permitted  the  best  but  when  the  war  is  over  and 
of  carrier-salesmen  to  go  into  the  boys  come  back,  for  the  good 
other  fields  and  have  taken  as  of  our  profession,  I  think  we 


district  managers 


must  start  with  our  carrier  boy 


Keep  'Em  Hoppyl 

THE  Portland  Journal,  like 
other  newspapers  in  cities 
whose  populations  have  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  with  toe  influx 


dull,  uninspiring  individual  who  and  sell  circulation  management  of  war  workers,  has  found  dif- 


that  House  consideration  of  the. 
val-  Bankhead-Cannon  bill  to  appro-' 
riate  Federal  fimds  for  purchase 
of  newspaper  space  to  promote 
the  sale  of  War  Bonds.  If  agree- 
like  ment  is  reached  to  hold  a  hear- 
ities  ing  on  toe  wisdom  of  reporting' 
in-  the  bill  to  the  House,  it  was  ex-^ 
flux  pected  that  a  vote  might  be ' 
dif-  taken  there  before  the  end  of 


plows  along  with  a  mediocre  as  a  career.' 

viewpoint.”  declared  Mr.  Shu- 

gard. 

“That  is  a  mistake,”  he  stated. 
“Carrier-salesmen  judge  toe  fu-  tljc 

ture  newspaper  work  by  their  THt  I 

immediate  superior.  Thus,  the 
circulation  profession  has  lost  TMP 

the  best  of  its  trained  boys.” 

Mr.  Shugard  classifies  district 
managers  under  eight  general  THE  . 

headings:  “The  Know  It  All”; 

“The  Big  Shot”;  “The  Agitator”;  tljc  i 

‘Teacher’s  Pet”;  “The  Bully”;  int  I 

“The  Salesman  Sam”;  “The  Plug- 

ger”;  and  “the  really  smart,  effi-  tuc  | 

cient  district  numager,  of  which 

there  are  so  few.”  Commenting 

upon  his  own  experiences  in  WOR 

trying  to  improve  the  caliber  of  THF  I 

district  managers,  he  said:  ' 

“The  first  tip-ofi  I  had  as  to  Wo 

why  we  were  having  difficulties 
obtaining  good  district  managers  THE  ' 

came  a  few  years  ago  through 
our  Carrier-Salesmen  Employ-  TUP 

ment  Bureau.  The  Dispatch-  •  . 

Pioneer  Press  set  up  aa  employ-  Jen 

ment  bureau  in  1940  to  find  jobs 
for  those  carriers  who  had  com-  THE  F 

pleted  their  high  school  years. 

These  young  men  were  called 

into  the  office  and  a  thorough  -rue  1 

record  was  made  of  their  ex-  ' 

perience  and  education  and 

qualifications.  One  of  the  ques- 

tions  they  were  asked  was  what  THE  ! 

type  of  work  they  would  Brie 

like  to  try.  Studying  record 

cards  of  these  boys,  I  discovered  THF  I 

that  not  one  of  the  more  than  100 

carrier-salesmen  had  stated  that  THE  I 

he  wanted  to  be  a  district  man-  Hal 

ager.  That  was  a  shock. 

"These  boys  had  had  pleasant  EDIT^ 

experiences  as  carrier-salesmen.  ^  ' 

In  fact,  toe  routes  were  so  profit¬ 
able  that  we  were  having  diffi- 


Acuity  in  getting  and  keeping  next  week. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL 

THE  BROOKLYN  EAGLE 

THE  OREGON  JOURNAL 

WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 
THE  EVENING  GAZEHE 

Worcester,  AAossachusetts 

THE  CHICAGO  SUN 
THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

THE  POST-JOURNAL 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

THE  EVENING  GAZEHE 

Reno,  Nevada 

THE  SUNDAY  HERALD 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

THE  HALIFAX  CHRONICLE 
THE  DAILY  STAR 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Ti/onleC 

*  Some  of  the  newspapers  listed  at  the 
left  were  restyled  to  save  newsprint  with¬ 
out  loss  of  reader  good-will;  others  were 
restyled  to  save  production  costs;  but  all 
wished  a  news  presentation  as  modern 
and  distinctive  as  the  editorial  content  — 
"A  package  worthy  of  its  content." 

•  All  the  newspapers  listed  at  the  left  ^ 
and  many  more  —  were  restyled  by  the 
man  of  whom  Time  Magazine  said/'is  one 
man  who  really  knows  what  to  do  with 
newspaper  space"  . . . 

GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK  24,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  TRafalgar  7-6885 
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Sir  William 
Zirawford 
Defends  Adv'g 

British  AuthoritY 
Says  “Not  a  Momoy* 
Malang  Racket** 

Advertising  as  a  "real  service 
JO  the  community  and  not  a 
noney-making  racket"  has  been 
rigorously  defended  by  Sir  Wil- 
Liam  Crawford,  one  of  Britain's 
eading  advertising  authorities 
ind  head  of  his  own  agency. 

According  to  World’s  Press 
Vetos,  British  coimterpart  of 
EUmtor  fc  Publisher,  a  recent 
speech  by  S.  J.  C.  Chipperfield 
n  London  classified  advertising 
IS  containing  a  “mere  leavening 
)f  truth.” 

Sir  William  Crawford’s  reply, 
IS  carried  by  WPiV,  follows  in 
!uU: 

Crawford's  Reply 
“Advertising  today  is  aspiring 
to  be  a  reai  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  not  a  money-making 
racket.  We  all  recognize  that 
the  hope  of  real  progress  lies  in 
giving  honest  service  which  is 
respected  by  all. 

"I  believe  that  advertising  is, 
In  truth,  the  greatest  power  for 
lassing  information  and  news  to 
ihe  public.  So  do  tiie  Ministry 
of  Food,  and  War  Savings  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  are  both  heavy 
Advertisers. 

"In  my  view,  advertising  is 
ot  salesmanship,  but  has  a  firm 
urpose — that  of  education.  Yes, 
etting  into  the  mind  of  the  pub¬ 
ic  information  which  you  be- 
ieve  is  good  and  of  service  to 
hem. 

The  Rigid  Truth 

“And  it  is  this  conception 
hich  compels  me  to  say  that 
al  truthfui,  restrained  adver¬ 
ting  is  now  being  recognized 
t  its  true  valuations. 

"The  future  holds  a  bigger 
lace  for  advertising  than  the 
ast.  Blatant,  ever-forceful  ad- 
ertising  is  dead,  but  construc- 
ive,  informed  advertising  has  a 
ew,  bigger,  and  better  place  in 
3e  future. 

"It  must  tell  the  rigid  truth — 
ever  overstating;  in  fact,  it 
ould  understate  the  story — 
d  it  will  be  believed.  It  is 
ot  possible  in  a  world  crowded 
nth  stirring  events  for  a  manu- 
acturer  to  expound  the  true 
rirtues  of  his  goods  or  services 
unless  he  emplovs  .advertising. 

"I  am  an  opponent  of  all  ex- 
ggeration  or  misleading  state- 
ents.  In  the  long  run  modesty 
ways  wins,  even  if  it  is  slower 
n  action,  but  it  has  a  perma¬ 
nency  and  an  endurance  which 
run  through  the  years.  Many 
eople  have  thought  that  fiam- 
oyant  overclaiming  statements 
were  essential  in  advertising. 
“The  real  science  in  advertis- 
g  is  the  power  of  repetition  or 
iteration.  Repeat,  repeat,  re¬ 
eat.  By  repetition  the  message 
ets  home  to  the  public,  who  are 
nly  interested  in  their  own 
umble,  personal  affairs.  Even 
r.  Samuel  Johnson  realized  this 
ict  when  he  said,  ‘Men  need 


MocArthur  Solutes  Rlverslda.  He  learned  the  print* 

Gel^l  O"  Ontario  (CaL) 

reSmf^sent  Record  in  1884,  became  co-own- 

MUwai^ee  Press^h?h*1fr^tm»  paper  in  1895  and  two 

his  frlM^,  in  hi.  l«ter  Joined  the  old  Rlver- 

^e  letter  ^^^nrlnt^  Vn  th«.  “  composing  room  su- 

1944  "Sice  a  Year^  iSnISd  ^gntendent,  becoming  editor  in 
magazine  of  the  Club  and  in  the  ,  '  „ 

March  1  issue  of  the  MlJiooufcee  ®** 

Journal,  together  with  an  auto-  ecutive  for  McConnell,  Eastman 
graphed  picture.  The  picture  ^  advertising  firm,  Vancou- 
inscribed  “To  Robert  Doyle!  '^®*’’  ‘**®^  ^®*^' 

from  his  home  town  friend!  Flight  Lt.  Fred  Garvey,  for- 
Douglas  MacArthur,”  was  pre-  merly  sports  writer  for  the  Von- 
sented  to  the  Journal's  war  cor-  couver  (B.  C.)  Province,  was 
respondent  just  before  he  left  fatally  wounded  in  a  flying  ac- 
the  Southwest  Pacific  for  home,  cident  in  Britain,  according  to 

a  cable  received  by  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Garvey,  who  is  in 
^^®  Pirovince  circulation  depart- 
V  ment.  Garvey  was  one  of  Can- 

_ ^ _  ada’s  outstanding  war  fiyers  and 

A<-TTmT  ....  h*d  been  awarded  the  D.  F.  C. 
and  D.  S.  O. 

onaJy  thrombosit  ‘‘S 

*  was  in  thp  ho^-  February  26  at  his  home.  He 

;r  nwe  oiS^ation  ‘»®®o™®  ®<*‘*o*'  **'® 

een  LtcISuIW  Citizen  in  1903  and  from 

ter  in  tl^^k  1905  to  1919  was  co-owner.  For 
Sd  on  vwte^  y®®”  ‘'®  conduced 

as  recognized  as  the  Citizen, 

est  news  editors  David  Griitin,  assistant  city 
t.  Before  assum-  editor  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
/ith  the  Herald-  Star  before  his  enlistment  with 
'as  day  managing  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force, 
i  Chicago  Herald  was  killed  in  the  crash  of  a  Lib¬ 
erator  bomber  near  Goose  Air* 
iEncER  53  TnU»in  po^  Labrador  recently.  He 

cal  superintend-  ® 'c^  A  *^F 
ilv  In  M«.rrv  Hn.-  latlons  branch  of  the  R.  C.  A.  r. 
larS  ^e^d  Tommy  Doolin  who  left  the 
I  with  the  Goss  stereotype  department  of  the 
C^dLlv  Chi^  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun  to  join 
rnri^^to’ioiniM  the  Army  was  reported  kiUed  in 
ll^o  ^  *  action  in  Italy  last  week. 

Da  Manna,  died  ^^^nLedlS^,  28 

"  Idi^'  If'  ?he  David  Haze^L  64, 

1*]**/?*"  Dies  on  West  Coast 

“SionS^^Com-  ''®*®^®“ 

r/.h  1  oi'uic  Pacific  Coast  newspaperman  who 

rch  1  at  his  home  probably  knew  and  interviewed 

as  many  notables  as  any  con- 
ivLEY,  86,  widely  temporaiy  newspaperman,  died 
n  newspaperman,  peb.  26  at  his  home, 
ing,  Mich.,  hospi-  Hazen  specialized  on  inter- 
In  1879  Rowley  views  for  the  Portland  Oregon- 
ind  part  owner  of  tan  for  the  past  15  years  and 
h.)  Standard,  in  earlier  worked  on  the  old  Port- 
I  years  as  editor  land  Telegram,  Portland  Jour- 
f  the  old  Lansing  nal,  Astoria  ( Ore. )  Astorian  and 
ing  in  1910  wrote  papers  in  Kansas.  Oklahoma  and 
u  Rowley  Says”  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Free  Press,  and  Hazen  was  a  distinguished 
al  contributor  to  author,  particularly  on  the  life 
ws  from  1926  to  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his 
lifetime  of  collecting  Lincoln 
NTLEY,  91.  organ-  data  gave  him  one  of  the  best 
lisiana  Press  As-  Lincoln  libraries  in  the  nation, 
founder  and  for-  He  was  a  Telegram  war  corre- 
)f  Ihe  Donaldson-  spondent  in  France  in  World 
lie/,  died  March  War  I  and  he  had  many  black 
snee  in  New  Or-  notebooks  of  autographs  of  fa- 
ved  as  secretary  mous  people  he  had  interviewed, 
association  more 

Waters  Blue,  American  His- 
o..,, »  «;«  ^ory  Shelves.”  “Giants  and 

Pyle.  56.  Conner  Qhosts  of  Central  Europe.”  "This 
^  uo  Oregon  History,”  “Inter- 

es,  March  3  viewing  Sinners  and  Saints,” 
u  and  “Mr.  Lincoln.” 

He  has  been  20  Hazen  made  annual  trips  to 
Times.  New  York  City  and  Washington 

DDiifGTON,  78,  edi-  in  search  of  celebrities,  made 
side  (Cal.)  Press  many  jaunts  to  Hollywood,  and 
died  March  2  at  toured  Europe  in  1933. 
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RAPID  TRANSIT 

Sam  Goldstein,  left.  International 
News  Photos,  and  Charles  Sea- 
wood.  Acme  Newspictures.  both 
Still  Picture  Pool  men  with  the 
Allied  Filth  Army  in  the  Rome 
beachhead,  ore  shown  on  the 
motorcycle  they  use  to  speed  them 
to  the  scenes  of  action  in  the  war 


to  be  reminded  more  than  to  be 
informed.’ 

"To  awaken  interest  you  must 
drive  the  message  home.  I  re¬ 
peat.  modesty  and  understate¬ 
ment  are  more  convincing  than 
extravagant  claims. 

“After  the  war  will  be  a  great 
day  for  manufacturers  who  adopt 
advertising  and  who  remember 
these  truths — the  purpose  is  ed¬ 
ucation  and  information,  with 
modesty  and  imderstatement 
united  to  truthfulness.  These 
are  the  building  and  enduring 
qualities.” 

s 

Bracken  Lauds 
War  Reporters 

Brendan  Bracken,  Minister  of 
Information,  March  7  praised  the 
authenticity  of  frontline  news 
dispatches  and  the  courage  of 
the  men  who  write  them,  and 
said  they  keep  the  public  “far 
more  in  touch  with  the  troops 
than  the  War  Office.” 

“A  dispatch  from  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  from  the  battle  front 
is  a  himdred  times  more  valua¬ 
ble  than  all  the  handouts  of  the 
Ministry  of  Information  or  the 
War  Office  about  campaigns,”  he 
told  the  Press  Club  of  London. 
“The  stuff  from  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle  bears  the  mark  of  truth.” 

The  British  government  and 
public  owe  the  correspondents  a 
very  great  debt,  he  said,  adding: 
“Correspondents  take  even 
greater  risks  than  soldiers  be¬ 
cause  all  they  have  is  a  pen  or 
a  camera.” 

■ 

Medal  for  Dyess 

Mrs.  Marajen  Dyess,  widow  of 
Lt.  Col.  William  E.  Dyess  and 
co-owner  of  the  Champaign 
(Ill.)  News-Gazette,  this  week 
received  her  husband's  medal, 
awarded  posthumously  to  the 
flyer  because  he  crashed  his 
plane  last  Dec.  22.  killing  him¬ 
self,  to  avoid  hitting  motorists 
on  a  street  near  March  Field. 
C^l.  Colonel  Dyess,  a  survivor 
of  the  “March  of  Death”  on 
Bataan,  had  told  his  story  of  Jap 
atrocities  to  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


(^bituarp 


HAROLD  H.  RACHLIN,  44,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American,  died 
March  2  of  coronary  thrombosis 
in  Chicago.  He  was  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  a  minor  nose  operation, 
which  had  been  successfully 
performed  earlier  in  the  week. 
He  had  worked  on  various 
Hearst  newspapers  for  the  last 
15  years  and  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  ablest  news  editors 
in  the  Midwest.  Before  assum¬ 
ing  his  post  with  the  Herald- 
•Amerlcan,  he  was  day  managing 
editor  of  the  old  Chicago  Herald 
&  Examiner. 

William  E.  Becker,  53.  Toledo 
Blade  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  died  suddenly  in  Mercy  Hos¬ 
pital,  Toledo,  March  4.  He  had 
been  associated  with  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company,  Chica¬ 
go,  for  28  years  prior  to  joining 
the  Blade  in  Toledo. 

Diogenes  Lemos  Azbvedo,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  Sao  Paulo 
f Brazil)  Folha  Da  Manna,  dl^ 
March  5. 

John  William  Smith,  60,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  ( N.  Y. )  Eagle  and  for¬ 
mer  assistant  publicity  chief  for 
the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  died  March  1  at  his  home 
in  Brooklyn. 

Louis  E.  Rowley,  86,  widely 
known  Michigan  newspaperman, 
died  in  a  Lansing,  Mich.,  hospi¬ 
tal  March  2.  In  1879  Rowley 
became  editor  and  part  owner  of 
the  Ionia  (Mich.)  Standard,  in 
1882  started  18  years  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  old  Lansing 
Journal,  beginning  in  1910  wrote 
a  column.  “Lou  Rowley  Says” 
for  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and 
was  an  editorial  contributor  to 
the  Detroit  News  from  1926  to 
1934. 

liiNDEN  E.  Bentley,  91,  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  Louisiana  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  founder  and  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Donaldson- 
ville  ( La. )  Chief,  died  March 
5,  at  his  residence  in  New  Or¬ 
leans.  He  served  as  secretary 
for  the  press  association  more 
than  25  years. 

Clifford  H.  Pyle,  56,  former 
assistant  to  the  auditor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  died  March  3 
at  Merchantville,  N.  J.,  after  a 
long  illness.  He  has  been  20 
years  with  the  Times. 

Alfred  A.  Piddii?qton,  78,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Riverside  ( Cal. )  Press 
and  Enterprise,  died  March  2  at 


Outdoor  Writers 
Honor  E.  Roman 
Of  Miami  Herald 

Earl  Roman,  outdoor  editor  of 
the  Miomi  (Fla.)  Herald,  re¬ 
ceived  the  annual  William  Bax¬ 
ter  award  for  his  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  conservation  during 
past  year  at  the  convention  of 
the  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
of  America.  Feb.  20-23,  at  the 
Deshler  Wallick  Hotel  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

It  was  presented  for  his  work 
in  having  100  miles  of  southern 
Florida  canals,  described  by  the 
judges  as  some  of  the  best  fish¬ 
ing  water  in  America,  cleared  of 
plant  growth  and  re-stocked 
with  game  Osh. 

Louis  Ssltssr  Spscdcs 

Among  the  speakers  at  the 
four-day  session  was  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
(O. )  Press,  who  predicted  that 
^e  day  will  come  when  partici¬ 
pating  sports  will  be  on  an  equal 
basis  with  spectator  and  com¬ 
petitive  sports  and  urged  editors 
to  give  as  much  space  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  outdoor  columns. 

In  attendance  at  the  annual 
meeting  were  Morris  Ackerman, 
president-emeritus  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  author  of  the  first 
outdoor  column  ever  published 
in  a  newspaper,  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  old  Cleveland  ( O. ) 
Leader  in  1914,  and  James  W. 
Stuber  of  the  Ohio  Conserva¬ 
tion  Division,  whose  outdoor 
column  in  the  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1919  was  the  second  of 
its  kind.  Mr.  Stuber  has  been 
OWAA  secretary  since  1928. 

Recognizing  the  increased 
reader  interest  in  participating 
sports,  the  Outdoor  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1927  at  Chicago,  at 
a  national  meeting  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League.  Its  purpose 
was  to  lift  the  standard  of  out¬ 
door  writing  and  to  eliminate 
‘‘nature  faking.” 

After  a  period  of  inactivity 
during  the  depression  years,  the 
organization  received  new  life 
when  it  elected  as  its  president 
J.  Hammond  Brown,  outdoor 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News-Post.  At  present  virtually 
all  metropolitan  newspapers 
have  a  full-time  outdoor  writer 
on  their  staffs  and  outdoor  col¬ 
umns  are  in  nearly  100  paners. 

At  its  1940  convention  in  Bal¬ 
timore.  Md..  the  OWAA  antici¬ 
pated  attempts  to  exploit  the 
country’s  natural  resources,  such 
as  had  been  made  during  and 
after  World  War  I,  and  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  appointment 
of  Albert  M.  Day,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  as  liaison  offi¬ 
cer  between  that  group.  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Forces  and  state  de¬ 
partment  of  conservation. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  the 
Army  and  Navy  changed  its 
practice  bombing  locale  from 
islands  known  to  be  wildlife 
sanctuaries  and  from  sections  of 
Alaska. 

At  present  the  OWAA  is  ex¬ 
tending  its  efforts  to  institute 
courses  in  outdoor  writing  in 
various  schools  of  Journalism. 


N.  Y.  HERALD  TRIBUNE  WOMEN  WRITERS 

It's  a  trend  of  the  day.  “But,”  says  City  Editor  Lessing  Lanham 
Engelking.  “don't  forget  we've  still  got  some  men  around."  Left  to 
right  (standing):  Marguerite  Young,  India  McIntosh.  Left  to  right 
(seated):  Margaret  A.  Porton,  Marguerite  Higgins.  Emma  Bugbee, 
Virginia  Clemmer  and  Nellie  Gardner. 


Press  Wireless 
Cited  b*/  Reynolds 

Criticism  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Conunission  for 
granting  a  monopoly  in  trans¬ 
mitting  news  material  from 
North  Africa  to  Mackay  Radio, 
while  excluding  Press  Wireless 
service,  is  voiced  by  Quentin 
Reynolds,  war  correspondent  for 
Collier’s  magazine,  in  his  new 
book,  “The  Curtain  Rises,”  is¬ 
sued  this  week  by  Random 
House. 

'The  chapter  dealing  with  Press 
Wireless  was  written  in  Algiers 
last  September  by  Reynolds. 
Subsequently,  RCA  Communica¬ 
tions  also  was  permitted  to 
operate  in  North  Africa. 

Meanwhile,  Press  Wireless 
was  blocked  in  its  efforts  to 
establish  sending  stations  in  the 
Mediterranean  war  zone  until 
last  Jan.  19,  when  the  FCC 
granted  permission  after  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  investigated  the  discrim¬ 
ination. 

Reyonlds,  in  telling  the  lack 
of  adequate  transmission  facili¬ 
ties  in  Africa  last  sununer,  states 
that  stories  then  available  were 
not  worth  the  six  cents  a  word 
cable  tolls  which  correspondents 
“had  to  pay  to  a  benevolent  cable 
company.” 

a 

Frankfort.  Ky.  Daily 
Bought  by  Fawcett 

Fawcett  Publications,  Inc.,  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  New 
York,  publishers  of  periodical 
detective  and  adventure  fiction, 
purchased  the  Frankfort  (Ky.) 
State  Journal  Co.,  the  C.  T.  Hear¬ 
ing  Printing  Co.  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Colorgravure  Co.,  both  of 
Louisville,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Roger  Fawcett,  of 
the  New  York  office. 

‘The  properties,  all  under  the 
same  management,  were  sold  by 
Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Newman,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  editor  of  the 
daily  Frankfort  State  Journal, 
and  the  Fidelity  and  Columbia 
Trust  Co.,  of  Louisville,  trustees 
under  the  will  of  her  husband. 


the  late  James  L.  Newman.  The 
amount  of  the  sale  was  not  re¬ 
vealed,  but  it  was  estimated  at 
near  a  million  dollars. 

Mrs.  Newman  has  severed  her 
connection  with  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal  Co.,  which  also  publishes 
the  State  Legislative  Digest,  The 
name  of  the  new  editor  has  not 
yet  been  announced. 

‘The  Fawcett  magazines,  Mr. 
Fawcett  said,  have  been  printed 
at  Louisville  for  15  years, 
a 

Chicago  Sun  Backs 
30  lb.  Paper  Use 

The  Chicago  Sun,  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  urging  a  fair  trial  for 
30-poimd  paper,  questions  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  Newsprint  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canada  that  a  change¬ 
over  to  30-pound  paper  would 
be  “uneconomical,  hazardous  and 
shortsighted”  in  comparison  to 
the  32-pound  paper  now  being 
supplied  to  American  news¬ 
papers. 

“Evidence  runs  the  other 
way,”  states  the  Sun’s  editorial, 
“for  American  mills  are  making 
30-pound  paper  and  a  few  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  are  using  it.” 

Citing  Representative  Boren’s 
statement  that  30-pound  news¬ 
print  is  practical  and  will  save 
wood  pulp,  the  Sun  comments 
on  the  Canadian  mills’  assertion 
that  the  pulp  would  go  farther, 
but  that  output  per  hour  would 
be  slower:  “This  obstacle  ought 
to  be  overcome  by  a  little  ex¬ 
perimentation. 

“The  Canadian  makers  should 
not  underestimate  their  own  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  ingenuity.  ’The 
realities  of  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age  require  a  fair  trial  for  30- 
pound  paper.” 

a 

African  War  Film 

A  preview  of  “Tunisian  Vic¬ 
tory,”  documentary  film  of  the 
North  African  campaign,  will  be 
shown  to  members  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Press  Association,  at  the 
Museum  of  Modem  Art,  New 
York,  March  16.  Produced  Joint¬ 
ly  by  American  and  British 
Army  film  units,  the  picture  is 
a  sequel  to  “Desert  Victory,” 
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L  A.  Times 
Series 
Sold  Bonds 

Boarding  the  recent  Fourth 
War  Loan  “bond  wagon.”  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  produced  one 
of  the  brightest  feature  series 
in  the  drive. 

City  Editor  Hugh  A.  “Bud” 
Lewis  assigned  Art  Ryon,  re¬ 
porter,  and  Johnny  Malmin,  pho¬ 
tographer  to  full-time  volimteei 
duty  in  the  campaign. 

’liie  newsmen  chronicled  theiil 
activities  in  daily  illustrated! 
features  in  the  Times. 

Getting  under  way  with  nc  | 
advance  publicity,  the  assign¬ 
ment  steamrollered  into  a  civic 
effort  winning  support  frooc 
every  section  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

$50,000  Bonds  Sold 

The  purpose  of  the  series  wail 
simply  to  stimulate  bond  sales 
not  to  reach  any  definite  quota  ] 
Notwithstanding,  more  than  $50, 
000  worth  of  bonds  were  sold. 

Developed  from  the  human  in¬ 
terest  angle,  the  series  foimd 
Ryon  selling  bonds  to  Vice- 
President  Henry  A.  Wallace,  ir 
Los  Angeles  on  a  visit;  to  Nick 
Bonanno,  held  in  jail  on  a  mur 
der  charge,  and  to  Eddie  Cantor 
who  had  just  chalked  up  a  na¬ 
tional  record  by  selling  $40,- 
000,000  worth  of  bonds  on  1 1 
24-hour  radio  talkathon. 

On  one  occasion  Ryon  scalec 
a  fire  ladder,  six  stories  high,  t( 
get  a  bond  subscription  from  the 
fire  chief.  ’The  same  day  he 
crawled  down  a  manhole  U 
reach  a  pipe  repairman. 

To  Ryon  the  sale  of  a  10-cen  I 
war  savings  stamp  was  just  a: 
important  as  a  $1,000  subscrip  [ 
tion  from  a  bank  president. 

’The  series  caught  the  fanc}| 
of  the  general  public,  and  him 
dreds  of  telephone  calls  came 
from  readers  who  wanted  tc 
purchase  their  bonds  througl 
Ryon. 

But  the  reporter  and  photogra 
pher  stuck  to  their  original  aim 
confirming  their  activities  onlj 
to  such  sales  as  meant  readable 
copy. 

’The  series  brought  specia  j 
commendation  from  Ted  R  | 
Gamble,  national  director  of  the} 
bond  drive. 

“I  am  calling  your  action  te 
the  attention  of  our  state  chair 
men  tl^oughout  the  country,’ 
he  wrote,  “in  the  hope  it  wil 
be  emulated  elsewhere.” 

Ryon  concluded  his  serie  I 
by  a  sale  to  his  own  photog  [ 
rapher. 

a 

Film  Defended, 

Answering  charges  of  the  Mos 
Rev.  J.  Francis  A.  McIntyre 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the  Catholi: 
Archdiocese  of  New  York,  tha 
the  new  “March  of  Time”  filn 
on  intolerance  formed  part  of  a 
campaign  to  stir  up  anti-Semiti* 
hate  and  injure  New  York  Gath 
olics,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willard  John 
son  released  a  statement  Marcl 
6  by  the  National  Conference  o 
Christians  and  Jews  that  the  filn 
is  intended  to  check  bigotry  ii 
the  U.  S. 
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Deem  E.  W.  Allen  Dies 
Suddenly  ert  64 

'  Eucbnb,  Ore.,  March  5— Dean 
■Eric  W.  Allen,  64,  of  the  Uni- 
iversity  of  Oregon  School  of 
Jounudism  for  the  past  32  yean, 
med  of  a  stroke  at  his  home 
to^y. 

Dean  Allen  was  a  former  hon¬ 
orary  national  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalism  fraternity;  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Association 
of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
'oumalism,  and  president  of  the 
Northwestern  Association  of 
eachen  of  Journalism. 

After  graduating  from  the 
nivenity  of  Wisconsin  in  1901 
nd  serving  as  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  La  Junta,  Colo., 
‘  lien  went  to  Seattle  to  work  up 
eight  years  as  city  editor  of 
e  Post-intelligencer. 

He  came  to  the  University  of 
>regon  in  1912,  founded  a  School 
f  Journalism  and  was  its  dean 
thereafter.  Prom  1917  to  1936 
e  was  head  of  the  depart- 
lent  of  jouriudism  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  school  of  the  University  of 
California. 

Mrs.  Allen,  who  died  last 
Lpril,  was  a  noted  author  and 
laywright,  and  two  of  his  four 
lildren  followed  newspaper 
ork.  Eric  W.  Allen,  Jr.,  was 
nager  for  the  United  Pr^  in 
(sno.  Cal.,  before  going  in  the 
and  is  now  in  newspaper 


en  formerly  work^  on  the 
ortland  (Ore.)  Journal  before 
oining  the  Army. 


>  CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cask  wHh  Order) 

I  tini*— .SO  par  line 
'  4  ilmat  .40  par  line  par  Imarflen 

HELP  WANTED  and 
'  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  time— .90  par  line 
2  timaa— .00  par  llna  par  inaarflon 
4  Wwaa  .70  par  llna  par  intarKon 

RMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
I  FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

calculata  cost  of  any  clauifiad  ad- 
I'artiiamant,  count  fiva  avaraga  words 
-  tha  llna.  Minimum  tpaca  accaptad 
r  publication  it  tbraa  linat.  Advar* 
tars  wtio  kay  tbair  adt,  Boi  No.  EDI- 

R  R  PUBLISHER  should  considar 
it  at  four  words. 


Mitceilaeeeet 

'  SWISS  WBI8T  WATOmS 
IWEEP  Mcond  hand.  A  few  with 
iminout  dial,  olaaty  Job.  No  Jewett. 
PA  Ceiling  price  $8.50  retail.  While 
her  latt  $6.56  each.  Tede  S  Etch- 
ham.  Box  865,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

■zwsPAPEB  PBornras 

Bought — Sold — Appraised 
LL  MATTERS  OONPIDENTTAL 
P  Likely.  850  Park  Are..  Mew  Tork 
>AXU  KAMPUHO,  buying,  tell- 
g  mergers,  dailiet  or  weakliea,  aay- 
here  in  U.  S.  Ma  leasee  or  trades, 
,en  Pelghner  Agency,  Nathrllle,  Mich. 

BBOTHBBS,  Bin^  aaton,  N.  T. 
I^MIahed  191A  Newspapers  bought 
Bd  sold  without  publicity. 


_ Newspapers  For  Sole 

OAUrOBVlA  TBADB  MAGAZUIB. 
Eatablished  thirty  rears.  Alaoa  is 
coast  laid.  ABO.  Full  price  $$5,000 
— all  cash.  Box  ISOl,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Usher. 

FOB  AOOBBSSiyB  PUBZJSKBB  or 
substantial  newspaper  man  with  pub¬ 
lishing  ambiUon — two  influential  n- 
spect^  weeklies  in  East.  Printed  in 
one  modem  weil  equipped  plant.  1948 
gross  including  Job  printing  arer 
$80,000.00  net  wonid  show  85%  re¬ 
turn  on  asking  price.  Box  1185,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

FOB  BALB — Opportnnity  to  secure  one 
of  oldest  and  best  weekly  newspaper 
in  Middle  West,  with  flne  commercial 
printing  plant,  grossing  more  than 
$60,000  annnallr.  Equipment  inelndea 
automatic  horisontal  and  vertical 
Miehles  and  Clcrelsnd  folder,  new 
Kluge  and  other  horisontal  Miehles 
and  Hall  folder.  Complete  bindery 
equipment.  $18,000  new  equipment 
instailed  in  1948.  All  locat^  in  its 
own  building  and  wholly  unencum¬ 
bered.  A  rare  opportnnity  to  obtain 
a  thriving  and  loi»  established  busi¬ 
ness.  Box  1806,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

MOXINTAIM  STATE  daily.  Gross  Six¬ 
ty  Thousand.  Easy  terms.  Unopposed 
snd  isolated. 

Mountain  State  daily.  Gross  $100,000. 
Priced  for  sale  and  at  reasonable  fig¬ 
ure. 

Coast  daily.  Grots  Ninety  Thousand. 
Terms  reasonable.  Good  net.  Price 
iow. 

Southwest  daily.  Unopposed  and  iso¬ 
lated.  Ask  about  it. 

Only  weekly  snd  Job  plant  in  county. 
Equipment  for  daily.  Isolated.  Price 
$18,500. 

Coast  weekly.  Unopposed.  Beautiful 
city.  Ideal  climate.  High  class  resi¬ 
dents,  and  many  flne  shops.  Equip- 


a  low  priced  weekiy,  but  price  is  right. 
Central  Calif,  weekly  for  sale,  owner 
called  into  Service.  Priced  to  selL 
W.  H.  Glover  Ce..  Ventura,  California. 


NOW  AVAXUkBLE 

*  CAUFORNIA  EVENING  DAILY— 
unopposed  county  seat;  good  plant; 
substantial  earnings;  exceptional;  $76.- 
000  to  $100,000  cash  down  required, 

**  ARIZONA  DAILY— Unusual  value; 
unopposed  field;  total  price  $75,000 
includes  building  and  current  assets. 
Full  details  on  request. 

•**  CALIFORNIA  DAILY— Smalt  but 
exclusive  fieid.  Volume  better  than 
$50,000.  Priced  right. 

ARTHUB  W.  STTPBS 
Qnsiity  Newspapers  Oniy 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

THREE  FINE  WEEKLlflS  from  one 
splendid  plant  in  fast  growing  indus- 
triai  section.  About  ready  for  daily 
when  conditions  permit.  Big  money¬ 
maker.  End  of  war  will  increase  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  can  pay  down  $20,000 
or  mortk  write  ns.  LEN  FEIGHNER 
AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 

Mackaaical  EqaipoiMt  For  Sal# 

A  DUPLEX  ANGIX-BAR  NEWSPA'- 
PER  PRESS,  prints  4,  6,  8  pages, 
standard  siie.  Box  1815,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  64-Page 
Octuple,  will  sell  as  such  or  one  unit  as 
32-page  Quadruple,  Stereotype  Dept., 
A.C.  motors  and  electrical  equipment. 
This  offering  is  located  in  N.  Y.  0. 
Swell  buy  for  a  purchaser  who  means 
business.  Printcraft  Representatives. 
277  Broadway,  N.  Y.  7,  N.  Y. 

SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT:  One  Pr.  Hoe 
High  Speed  folders,  22  %  "  cutoff ;  1500 
Amp.  6-12  volt  motor  generator  set. 
Compton  Printing  Co.,  1029  W.  Wash- 
ington,  Los  Angeles  IS. _ 

IMTBBTYPE  MACHINE,  Model  F.S.  4 
serial  in  15,000's,  Centering  and  Quad- 
ding  attachment,  Mohr  Saw,  4  main 
and  4  auxiliary  magasines,  electric  pot, 
Margach  feeder  and  A.C.  motor.  Op- 
Mrtune  buy.  Buyer  must  act  quickly. 
Printcraft  Representatives,  277  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y,  7,  N.  Y. 


Macfcaalcgf  Bqalyat  WootoB 

WANTED 

OoM  preas,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prises.  Bex  1048, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OOllPIiBTE  38-psge  Newspaper  Plant 
with  antoplate  for  export.  G.  H. 
Grebe,  24  State  St.,  New  York  City. 

Help  Wasted 

_ Admieistrative _ 

WANTED  —  BUSINESS  MANAGER. 
A  very  real  non-durational  position  has 
become  open  with  a  sturdy,  substantial 
erxclusive  field,  10,000  daily  in  a  terri¬ 
tory  whose  uptrend  will  continue  post¬ 
war,  Well  remunerated.  It  offers  a 
happy,  long  term  connection  for  the 
man  who  has  the  right  qualifications. 
Write  enclosing  picture  and  full  back¬ 
ground,  stating  salary  desired  to  Box 
1360,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Help  Wasted 
Advcrlisiag 

ADVERTISING  MAN:  Classified  or 
display.  Layouts,  copy  writing  and 
selling.  Permanent.  Regular  list  of 
contract  accounts.  The  Lima  Mews, 
Liins,  Ohio. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted  for 
afternoon  daily  in  Massachusetts  city 
of  18.000.  well-established,  no 

competition.  Copy-writing  ability  de¬ 
sirable.  Pleasant  Job  for  dependable 
hustler.  Send  personal  information, 
photo,  and  state  salary.  Box  1281, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  wAT.mwMAM  for  lead¬ 
ing  Southwestern  morning  -  evening 
combination  permanent  position  on 
local  staff  good  salary  and  pleasant 
working  conditions.  Give  foil  details 


Hala  Waofod 

_ Oradaliaa _ 

DI8TB10T  BIANAGBBS  (8)  large 
eastern  daily.  Prefer  men  with  carrier 
home  delivery  experience.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $50  per  week,  liberal  ear 
allowance,  generous  caah  bonne,  Mid 
monthly  on  district  increase.  Box 
1819,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

THOROUGHLY  EZPERIBNOED  DII- 
TBIOT  MANAGER  for  morning  opera¬ 
tion  in  Middle  West.  Give  references, 
snapshot,  draft  status.  Good  pay,  o^ 
portnnity  for  advancement.  Box  1818, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

HoIf  Wastofli  ’ 

EJilorial 

OOFT  DESK — Desirable  position  oi^ 
in  Southern  California  for  qualified 
desk -man;  good  pay,  pleasant  working 
conditions,  morning  paper.  Mast  be 
thoroughly  competent  and  steady  work¬ 
er.  Box  1264,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPYBEADEB  AND  REPORTER  for 
western  daily,  preferably  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  city  of  150,000  or  under.  Give 
full  information  as  to  experience,  age, 
etc.,  and  salary  expected.  Box  1836, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  MAKE-UP  MAN.  An  na- 
usual  opportunity  with  an  important 
weekly  news  msgasine  publisnsd  in 
New  York  for  an  exeperienced  make-up 
man  with  writing  and  editing  ability. 
$8,500  with  unlimited  advancement 
potsibUities.  Box  1257,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  MAN  tor  rewrite  work, 
reporting.  Write  fully  stating  quali¬ 
fications,  salary.  Religious  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  381  4th  Avenue,  M.  Y. 


R,  D.  _ ..  _ _  _ 

Corp.,  El  Paso.  Texas.  ER  able  to  assist  on  desk.  State  age, 

ADVBBTISING  SOLIOITOB  wanted  ?™**„*‘*»*“i  expected.  Bnt- 

by  newspaper  with  20.000  cirenlation  ler  (Pa.)  Eagle. _ 

in  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Pr^r  pot-  pAttM  WRITER  for  daily  newspaper 
son  from  west  or  mid-west.  Must  be  vvmssm*  lur 

detaih  including  photo,  in  first  Istter.  »“«;»•  all? 

tor  A^b^fsheT*”^*  ^e^\Vr“'To?*■lm"  Ed:^^‘A"^b^^^^ 

HIGH  GRAOl  OONNBOTIOUT  OPENINGS  FOB  WIRE  AND  OITY 
weekly  labor  newspaper  (A,F,L.)  miws  BCBN.  City  of  40,000,  morning 
wanu  first  class  sdvertUing  salesman.  evening  dailies.  With  applicatiea 

Retell  selling  snd  special  editions,  eoelose  late  snapshot  and  state  salaOT 
Permanent  position;  excellent  chance  expected.  THE  DANVILLE  REGIS- 
for  advancement.  Box  1888,  Editor  tEr  DANVILLE,  VA. 

A  Publisher.  _  _ 

)D  COMBINATION  PHOTOGRAPHER — Must  have  owa 
SSK  MAN  also  advor-  speed  graphic  and  car.  Midwest  daily 
rho  can  sell.  Excel-  paper.  Give  draft  status  and  ago. 
rorking  conditiona  in  Box  1298,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

d  one  of  Ohio's  out-  _ — —  ,  ' — .  , - 

daily  papers.  Give  RADIO  NEWS  WRITER  for  large 
as  to  qualifications,  broadcasting  company  in  New  York 
Its  in  first  letter  to  City.  Excellent  opportunities  for 
leville  Herald  Olrele-  competent  versatile  person;  must  have 
thorough  background  in  newspaper  or 
w  ■wire  service.  Eight  or  more  years  of 

Varied  experience  desired  in  re-writing, 

a  real  desire  te  build  X^r “a  PubltehOT'’ 

•ica'e  fastest  growing  Kd'tor  A  Publisher. _ 

!'  REFOBTBB  WANTED  for  Florida 

?  TslliiU  n«*«P»P«r  must  be  experienced  and 

fi«Snlte!y  able  to  write  well!  Sootbem- 
rEdgAttishOTl  Editor  a  pub- 

FATE  AFTEBNOOlt  - - 

f  100,000  needs  man  REPORTER  who  can  handle  general 
lerate  a  one  person  news  and  sports  on  daily  in  Northern 
ig.  layout  promotion  Michigan  resort  country.  Box  1267, 
ellent  opportnnity  for  Editor  A  Publisher. 

iter.  Art  ability  not  - 

t  sample  layout  with  beportER  WANTED — For  duration 
and  state  definitely  woman,  draft  exempt,  for  street 

beat  On  small  Pennsylvania  daily.  Give 
.851,  Editor  A  Pub-  experience  and  salary  expected  in  first 
letter.  Box  1867,  Editor  A  Publisher 

>9iTION  for  experl-  - - 

man  on  one  of  Massa-  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  with  first-page 
Daily  and  Sunday  layout  experience  and  able  to  writs 
ow  layout  and  copy,  editorials.  Permanent  position.  Prank 
a  requisite.  State  Rogers,  General  Manager,  Leader- 
Bnees,  salary.  Box  Retiublican-Herald,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
ablishr. _  — 

OLA88IPED  MAM-  WANTED  —  COMBINATION  DESK- 
lay  ad  man.  Oity  MAN  and  proofreader  on  evening  East- 
end  evening  dailies,  ern  daily.  Preferably  over  draft  age. 
enclose  late  snapshot  Permsnent,  good  salary.  Give  detailed 
ipected.  THE  DAN-  record,  references.  Box  1825,  Editor 
R.  DANVILLE,  VA.  A  Pnblishr. 

IDITOR  ft  FUlLISHIIt  for  March  11.  1944 


STREET  AND  DESK  MAN  also  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  who  can  sell.  Excel¬ 
lent  living  snd  working  conditions  in 
town  of  8,000  and  one  of  Ohio's  out¬ 
standing  small  daily  papers.  Give 
complete  detsila  as  to  qualifications, 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter  to 
Tom  Wilson,  (jircleville  Herald  Olrele- 

ville  Ohin 

LARGE  EASTEitN  DAILY  has~op^ 
ing  on  sales  staff  for  young,  aggressive 
man.  Must  have  a  real  desire  to  build 
with  one  of  America's  fastest  growing 
dailies  in  a  large,  highly  competitive 
market.  Must  be  personable,  willing 
to  lesm  and  of  substantial  family 
background.  Please  write  giving  full 
details.  Box  1882,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEW  YORK  STATE  AFTEBNOOil 
DAILY  in  city  of  100,000  needs  man 
or  woman  to  operate  a  one  person 
display  advertising,  layout  promotion 
department.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
a  skilled  copy  writer.  Art  ability  not 
essential.  Submit  sample  layout  with 
personal  history  and  state  definitely 
salary  expected  to  start,  also  enclose 
snapshot.  Box  1851,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PERMANENT  POSITION"  for  experl- 
enced  advertising  man  on  one  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts'  leading  Daily  and  Sunday 
papers.  Must  know  layout  and  copy. 
Executive  ability  a  requisite.  State 
experience,  references,  salary.  Box 
1363,  Editor  A  Pnblishr. _ 

OPENINGS  FOB  OLA88IPED  MAN¬ 
AGER  and  display  ad  man.  Oity 
40,000,  morning  and  evening  dailies. 
With  application  enclose  late  snapshot 
and  state  salary  expected.  THE  DAN¬ 
VILLE  REGISTER,  DANVILLE,  VA. 


«W4) _ 


^BAFB  BOITOK  >Bd  fuval 
iMMBt  work.  Hut  bo  expori- 
,4.  $60.00  to  itort.  Tlinoo  Jou- 
V iooload,  W.  J. _ 


tIPEBIKNOED  NEW  YORK  NEWS- 
riPEB  HAN  FOR  PRESS  REIiA- 
nONS— PDBLIOITT  WORK 

large  industrial  FIRH 

headquarters  in  new  YORK 

(TATE  QUALIFICATIONS.  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
fAXTED — EXPERIENCED  SOOIETT 
D)IT0B  copoble  of  taming  out  top- 
wtch  page.  Apply  Ted  Yudoin,  man- 
giB| editor,  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Timea. 


Holp  Wasted 

Moctooical _ 

il  PBINTEB-ORAFTSBCAK,  draft 
•tmpt.  ekilled  in  deaigning  and  laying 
Ht  Job  printing  to  take  complete  charge 
dunall  Job  printing  department.  Moat 
kt  capable  estimator  competent  in 
ery  pbaae  of  biisinesa.  40-boar  week, 
rile  details.  The  Patebogae  Advance, 
fstchofur.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

hation  floorman  .  lino- 

OFERATOR  by  small  New  Eng- 
d  afternoon  daily.  Box  1334,  Edi- 
lir  A  Pablisber. 

ATION  STBBEOTTPSR. 
fiESSMAH  FOREMAN  by  small  New 
sfisnd  afternoon  daily.  Ideal  con- 
liioos.  Box  1333,  Editor  A  Pab- 

OOMF081TOB — Pressman  wanted  by 
■Ball  daily  newspaper.  Knowledge  of 
Otplsx  Flatbed  Press  necessary.  Good 
king  eenditiona.  Write,  wire  or 
as  Jska  L  Harray,  Bangor  Daily 
pews.  Banger,  Pa.  _ 

BSilAV.  Eight  maehinea  and  Hone- 
Morning  newspaper.  $66.00 
Union.  Box  12SS,  Editor  A 
blisker. _ 

UVOTTFB  OPERATOR  on  small  af- 
Insea  daily,  44  boors.  Weekly,  and 
ku  ovmiffle.  Claremont  (N.  H.) 
Dally  Bagto. 

iOm  — MACHINIST,  capable  of 
^dlirig  15  machine  newspaper  plant 
B  city  of  100.000.  Evening  newspa- 
T  located  upper  New  York  State, 
ale  age,  draft  atatus,  qaalificstiona 
d  lalary  expected  in  first  letter.  Box 
345.  Editor  A  Pablisber. 


Help  Woofod 

_ Pnblicity _ 

OITT  WRITER  for  bailding 
tarial  trade  association  with  eon- 
'iciies  or  architectaral  experience. 
1S58,  Editor  A  Pablisber. 


Holp  Waatod 
PnUtc  RolatioH 


RELATIONS  and  advertising 
man  preferred,  to  handle  one- 
department  in  pablio  service  cor- 
dioB  in  Soatbem-Csntrsl  city  of 
.000.  A-1  references  roqaired. 

state  edneation.  experience,  mili- 
ststas  and  personal  history  in 
T.  Box  1282,  Editor  A  ^blisbor. 

PCBLIO  RELATIONS 
UNO  man  or  woman  for  reporting 
in  pablio  relations  department  of 
s.  stable  Hiddle  West  indaatrial 
In  large  city.  Some  college  and 
I  sesrapaper  or  magasine  experi- 
neeesMry.  Good  wages  and  work- 
conditions.  Fine  opportunity  to 
experience.  Write  all  details, 
Me  snapshot  or  small  photo  in 
leation.  Box  1304,  Editor  A  Pnb- 


SHaoMaag  Wmrtod 
Admiaistratiso 


ATTENTION  NSW  ENGLAND 
PUBLISHERS 

EXPERIENCE  ualifies  me  for  Adver¬ 
tising  Hansyer,  Business  Hanagsr,  As¬ 
sistant  Publisher  or  Pablisber  of  medi¬ 
um  or  small  daily.  If  above  opening 
available  on  New  England  newspaper 
I  will  call  for  interview  my  expeuo. 
Box  1303,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ACCOUNTANT  AUDITOR:  exp.  all 
types  newspaper  accounting,  tax  spe¬ 
cialist.  Draft  exempt.  Wants  perm. 

position.  Box  1887,  E.  A  P. _ 

OFFICE  EXECUTIVE  —  Over  draft 
age,  desires  change.  18  yrs.  newapa- 
I>er  work ;  accounting,  credits  A  pur¬ 
chases.  Job  must  be  permanent.  Box 
1361,  Editor  A  C^blisher. 

SHaatioM  WaaHd 
AdvarfUinf 

OLA8SIFIEO  ADVERTISINO  MAN¬ 
AGER  AVAILABLE:  One  of  the  moat 
capable  managers  I  know;  thoroughly 
seasoned;  a  sound,  constructive  linage 
builder  with  an  enviable  cost  record. 
He  hu  an  unusual  faculty  of  winning 
over  his  employes  and  inspiring  them 
to  exert  their  beat  efforts.  That  is 
why  he  has  gained  consistently  for 
many  years  on  one  of  America's  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers.  A-1  character;  an 
unalytical,  dependable  money-maker  for 
whatever  publisher  employs  him.  Hm 
reached  the  top  in  his  present  connec¬ 
tion  otherwise  he  could  not  be  avail¬ 
able.  Confidential,  of  course.  Box 
1171,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COMBINATION  BUSINESS  UEST 
AGER  and  advertising  manager  for 
small  daily,  18  yrs.  experience,  con¬ 
sider  Aria.,  New  Mexico,  Calif,  or  Gulf 
states,  under  40,  no  drinks,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  $00  weekly.  Box  1277,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


long  and  varied  experience  on  all  types 
of  accounts,  layouts,  copywriting,  sell¬ 
ing,  seeks  permanent  position.  A-1 
references  pertaining  to  character,  abil¬ 
ities  sccompliahmenta.  Box  1309,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

BIANAOEB— DISPLAY  AND  CLASSI¬ 
FIED  seeks  connection.  Experienced 
cities  60,000  and  two  million.  An 
organiser,  constructive  builder  and 
forceful,  polished  competitor.  Hini- 
mum  salary  $6500.  Box  1865,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate,  ex¬ 
cellent  sales  record,  best  references 
from  outstanding  classified  medium 
(66,000  cir.)  wants  position  aa  classi¬ 
fied  manager  offering  opportunity  to 
prove  ability,  ambition  and  aggres¬ 
siveness.  Box  1180,  E.  A  P. 

Sitaotiaas  Wootofl 
Circulatioa 

CAPABLE  oIBOULATIOM  llAlf— 87; 

4F;  well  recommended;  qualified; 
trustworthy;  eonscientious ;  good 
health;  sober;  presentable;  experi¬ 
enced  in  Little  Hercbant  Plan  and 
specialist  in  home  delivery.  $65  min¬ 
imum.  Box  1347,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OIRCUIATION  EXECUTIVE  avaU- 
able.  Capable,  experienced,  reliable, 
box  1862.  bditor  A  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANA^^  43,  mar¬ 
ried.  Oircnlstion  Manager  present 
position  10  years.  Successfully  insti¬ 
tuted  two  price  raises.  Excellent  rec¬ 
ord.  Permanent  connection  only.  Box 
1256,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGRR,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  seeks  change.  Outstanding 
record  as  Cire.  Hgr.  on  seven  papers 
of  from  30,000  to  100,000.  Left  each 
own  accord.  All  employers  will  ree- 
emmend.  Active,  forty-eight.  Want 
to  stay  put  next  place.  Familiar  all 
distribution.  Net  interested  duration 
job.  Box  1288,  Uitor  A  Publisher. 


SHaotioBf  WobOmI 

_ CirculatioB  (CeB>*d) _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAOBR  or  oaoiat 
ant.  Fifteen  years  experienee  city  and 
country.  Employed  aa  city  manager, 
200,000  population.  Ago  8$,  8-A  (H). 
Desire  permanent  non-wsr-boom  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  1204,  Editor  A  Pablisber. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGE  Age  40. 
draft  exempt — 20  years  experisnee  on 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  pnbliea- 
tions.  5  years  eireulation  manager — 
full  knowledge  ef  A.B.O.  Speeialising 
in  home  delivery.  Small  merchaat  and 
boy  promotion.  Exeellont  refereneen. 
Box  1179,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CIROULATION  MANAGER  —  Avail 
able  at  once.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
boy  promotion.  Specialised  in  estab¬ 
lishing  this  kind  of  circulation  for  the 
past  twenty-four  years,  on  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  papers,  from  small 
dailies  to  Metropolitan  newspapers. 
I  am  forty-nine  years  of  age.  Willing 
to  go  anywhere  and  make  good.  Refer¬ 
ences  of  highest  type  aa  to  ability  and 
character.  Box  1322,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  experi¬ 
enced  on  smaller  dailies  knows  boys — 
no  swivel  chair  warmer,  will  person¬ 
ally  work  in  the  field  when  necessary. 
Past  draft  age.  Box  1356,  E.  A  P. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  39,  with 
one  of  the  country’s  leading  A.B.O. 
Certified  Home  Delivered  Newspapers. 
Has  excellent  carrier  promotion  and 
circulation  background.  Will  furnish 
A-1  references  and  full  information 
upon  request.  Draft  exempt.  Box 
1329,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MGR.  Qualified  and 
exp'd  in  all  phases  circulation  work 
expert  acc't  draft  deferred.  Box  1341, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

UPSTATE  CIROULATION  EXECU¬ 
TIVE  would  like  New  York  City  con¬ 
nection  with  newspaper,  trade  paper 
or  magsxine.  Single  mail  experienee. 
Box  1353,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SI*BO»iOB8  WOB»B<  MHorlBl 

AVAILABLE,  TELEGRAPH,  CITY 
EDITOR;  copyreader;  lifetime  back¬ 
ground;  no  hack  capitalixing  on  man¬ 
power  shortage;  48,  married;  college; 
reputation  ability,  initiative  integrity; 
references;  no  duration  post;  prefer 
East.  Box  1340,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COPY  EDITOR  on  small  daily  with 
experience  in  general  reporting  and 
sports  seeks  better  paying  job.  $45. 
No  preferred  locale.  4F.  Ideal  for 
paper  “swinging”  staff  to  keep  within 
40- hour  week.  Box  1331,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 

EMPLOTBD  EDITOR,  46.  sober,  30 
years  telegraph,  makeup,  managing 
editor,  editoral  writer,  seeks  perma¬ 
nent  pest.  Clippings.  Box  1261,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publishar. 

EXPERIENOED  COLUMNISTS  and 
editorial  team,  beat  Hollywood  con¬ 
nections,  wants  position  Hollywood 
reps,  for  Eastern  mag.  or  newspaper, 
or  edit  L  A.  publication,  Bex  1857, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERlXrfOBO  MRWPAFERWOMAN: 
Reporter — News,  features,  rowrtteo. 
Photographer — Handles  speed  Graphic 
camera  and  darkroom.  Desires  work 
on  progressiva,  metropolitan  daily. 

Box  1289,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GESTEBAL  MANACOR  or  managing 
editor.— Dally,  city  under  100,000, 
midwest  permanent  preferred,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  from  country 
weekly  to  metropolitan  press  reporter, 
city,  sports,  telegraph,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  re-write  make-up,  promotional. 
Now  editor  national  publication,  under 
50,  virile.  University  graduate,  egion- 
nslre,  speaker,  radio,  high  credik- 
character  rating.  Salary  not  as  im¬ 
portant  as  satisfying  connection.  Box 
1170,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


THE  ENTERING  WEDGE 


_ ly  SBrwIgB 

OR  WRITERRI  Hanuacripts  all 
wanted  for  placement  with 
art.  Bertha  Klausnar,  Literary 
,  607  5tb  Ave.,  N.  Y.  I '  '  '  ' 
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It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  precisely  the 
sort  of  Job  you  want  with  the  employer 
.vou'd  like,  and  tbo  employer,  too.  is  faced 
with  many  difficulties.  While 
C|\|*C  there  are  enough  Jobs  and  persons 
tl/vC  io  All  them,  sparking  BOTH  Is 
the  problem.  This  page  has  long 
proved  its  highly  sipedalized  success  for 
both  the  seeker  after  the  BIGHT  job  and 
the  employer. 


SHaatioas  Waafaa 
_ Efijkariat  ((Wi) _ 


MALS  EDITOR  large  Univ.  Dally. 
Jonm.  degree  March  20,  wants  re¬ 
porting  job.  Free  to  travel.  Box 
1296,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
TELEGRAPH  editor,  11  yrs.  reporter, 
features,  desk,  sports,  small,  medium 
dailies;  capable,  intelligent,  skeptic; 
34,  one  child,  4-F,  sober;  want  day, 
South,  Uoutheast,  good  pay,  non-durs- 
tion.  Box  1339,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MANAGING  EDITOR  or  City  Editor’s 
job  with  progressive  daily;  46;  draft 
exempt;  22  years’  experience;  good 
background;  reliable.  Box  1364,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

PALESTINE  A  LEVANT:  Objective 
coverage.  Spot  news.  Airmailera. 
Featurettea.  Experienced  correspond¬ 
ent  and  newspaperman,  35,  American, 
Write  or  wire:  Benn  W,  Feller,  38 

Haturim  8t.,  Jerusalem. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  AND  fOURNALIST 
all  round  experienee  in  pictorial-news¬ 
paper  work  wishes  position  as  aosist- 
ant  to  picture  editor  with  possibility 
to  do  photographic  work.  Consider 
also  industrial  concern  with  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicity.  New  York  area. 
Box  1348,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER  -  DESEMA^  now  em- 
ployed,  seeks  change.  N.  Y.  dail^ 
experience.  4-F,  26.  Box  1370,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  editorial  assistant,  jour¬ 
nalism  grad,  seeking  experienee,  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Box  1338,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  22,  permanently  deferred; 
seasoned;  photography  experienee;  ne 
desk  jobs.  Box  1285,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ 

REPORTER,  young,  female,  with  grad¬ 
uate  degree  in  journalism  and  experl- 
enee  on  one  of  largest  metropolitan 
dailies  desires  job  with  more  scope  fer 
acknowledged  writing  talenU.  Box 
1169,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOMAN  WANTS  EDITING  A  editorial 
layout  on  trade  er  technical  mag.  16 
yrs.  exp.  College  grad.  Uanager  8 
publications,  handling  editing,  adver¬ 
tising,  promotion.  $60  wk.  Box  1327, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  reporter,  feature 
writer.  Three  years  daily  newspaper 
experienee,  college,  waata  job  in  N.  Y. 
area.  Box  1226,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaotioBd  WaAt*4 
_ Mechanical _ 

AVAILABI£  —  COMPOfilNO  ROOM 
FOREMAN,  superintendent  or  produc¬ 
tion  manager;  knows  business,  gets 
results  Why  not  systematise  nowt 
Box  l!i02.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  or  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent.  Newspaper  exeeutive  of  wide 
experience.  Background  of  practical 
and  business  ability.  Box  1869,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

PRESS  MAN  qualified  for  responsi¬ 
bility  available.  Write  all  first  letter. 
Chas.  Wilkins,  151  Sims,  Vallejo.  Calif. 

SHgatioAs  Wan  tod 
_ Public  RnlniioAa _ 

AVAILABLE  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY 
capable  young  man  10  years  adver¬ 
tising,  radio.  5  years  publio  service 
network  features.  34.  Draft  exempt. 
Box  1359,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLIO  RELATIONS,  publicity  man, 
33,  4-F.  Record  of  thirteen  years 
newspaper,  business  and  publicity  ex¬ 
perience.  Knowledge  of  aviation,  mer¬ 
chandising.  Special  aptitude  writing 
good  copy,  booklets,  speeches.  Prefer 
heavy  or  war  industiy.  Box  1354, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  PUBLIO  RELATIONS  DI- 
BEOTOR,  with  record  of  important 
jobs  well  done,  available  in  May. 
University  educated,  newspaper 
trained,  he  is  a  facile  writer,  good  at 
contacts,  fully  familiar  with  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  his  profession,  sccustomed  to 
operating  on  national  scale.  He  is  pre¬ 
sentable,  well-bred,  and  has  had  long 
experienee  in  Washington.  Salary 
r^uirements  about  $10,000.  Inter¬ 
view  may  be  arranged  without  obliga¬ 
tion  in  Mther  New  York  or  Washing¬ 
ton.  Box  1368,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


dissenting,  the  statement  is  madeholding  all  or  a  majorltir  of  ^ 
that  this  decision  is  “definitely  torial  people  in  the  orgaoiBlk 
less  restrictive”  than  the  order  on  a  voluntary  basis,  wift’fff 


By  Arthur  Robb 

WHY  HAVE  the  newspapers  of 

the  country  had  so  much  diffl* 
culty  in  getting  their  concept 
of  a  free  press  ac- 
Why  the  cepted  by  admin* 

Doubts  OB  *str^‘ve  bodies. 

courts,  and  even 

FVee  Proast  by  the  people 
themselves?  That 
the  difficulty  exists  and  has  ex¬ 
isted  for  10  years,  is  not  news. 
Added  evidence  of  it  appeared 
from  two  sources  within  the  past 
week — the  maintenance-of-mem¬ 
bership  decision  in  the  Guild 
case  against  the  Harrisburg  Pa¬ 
triot  by  the  War  Labor  Board, 
and  in  the  results  of  an  informal 
poll  of  the  public  by  members  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

The  poll  by  ASNE  members 
was  taken  by  local  reporters  in 
several  cities,  according  to  a 
report  in  the  society’s  March 
Bulletin.  A  bare  majority  of 
those  quoted  believe  that  we 
now  have  a  free  press  and  that 
it  should  be  maintained  as  now 
exercised.  About  a  quarter 
think  that  we  have  the  prin¬ 
ciple  firmly  established  in  the 
Constitution,  but  that  the  press 
does  not  always  give  the  people 
the  full  benefits  of  the  privilege. 

About  an  equal  number  seem 
to  believe  that  the  idea  is  a 
myth — that  publishers  are  sub¬ 
servient  to  advertisers,  that  the 
"big  fellows”  tell  the  newspapers 
what  to  publish,  that  the  news¬ 
papers  do  not  present  the  facts 
about  the  war.  about  labor  dis¬ 
putes,  etc.  That  last  sentence 
does  not  mean  that  all  the  dis¬ 
senters  cited  all  of  these  reasons, 
but  the  objections  arose  often 
enough  to  warrant  a  second 
look. 

Even  the  people  who  gave  100 
per  cent  approval  of  the  press 
as  it  is  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  seemed  to  have  only  the 
vaguest  idea  of  what  that  amend¬ 
ment  guaranteed  by  its  words 
and  their  implications.  From  all 
walks  of  life  and  all  sections  of 
the  country  came  opinions  that 
it  was  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  newspapers  to  “print  all  the 
news”  as  their  part  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  Not  one  of  the  brief 
statements  quoted  by  the  ASNE 
Bulletin  showed  any  comprehen¬ 
sion  by  the  citizens  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  First  Amendment 
was  not  to  compel  or  permit 
newspapers  to  print  “all  the 
news,”  but  to  safeguard  their 
right  to  print,  wi^out  inter¬ 
ference  from  government,  what¬ 
ever  they  believed  should  be 
made  known  for  the  public  good. 

It  is  evident  that  few  outside 
of  the  newspaper  business  know 
what  this  Constitutional  barrier 
against  government  interference 
with  the  right  to  print  has  meant 
during  the  past  155  years.  Few 
realize  that  the  Unit^  States 
would  probably  not  be  in  exist¬ 
ence  today  if  the  right  of  the 
press  to  a  non-abridged  freedom 
had  not  been  insisted  upon  by 
several  of  the  original  States  as 
a  conditioir  of  weir  entrance 
into  the  Union. 


TRUE,  that  deals  with  relatively 
ancient  days.  Congress  has 
made  relatively  few  attempts  to 
get  around  the 
Legislation  First  Amendment 
Not  the  concerns  the 

’  press,  and  those 

Only  Peril  efforts  have  been 
dismally  u  n  s  u  c- 
cessful.  Encroachments  by  State 
legislatures  and  other  State 
agencies  have  several  times  had 
to  be  fought  through  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  when  the 
peril  to  the  free  press  has  been 
clearly  presented,  the  Court  has 
constru^  the  Amendment  liter¬ 
ally — against  legislatures,  gov¬ 
ernors,  and  courts. 

That  the  press  in  recent  years 
has  again  and  again  justifi^  its 
privilege  in  its  daily  operation 
as  a  commercial  enterprise  can 
be  established  by  a  mountain 
of  evidence.  In  national  as  well 
as  in  local  affairs,  both  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  newspapers  and  their 
generally  worthy  exercise  of  that 
influence  should  be  plain  to  any 
examiner  who  approaches  the 
question  without  preconceived 
hostility.  By  that  we  do  not 
argue  that  the  record  is  per¬ 
fect.  It  never  will  be  so  long  as 
newspapers  are  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  human  beings.  We  do 
contend  that  occasional  blind¬ 
ness  to  events,  lapses  of  Judg¬ 
ment.  prejudice,  inaccuracy  and 
dullness  of  expression  should  not 
be  considered  as  outweighing  the 
positive  achievements  that  the 
press  has  to  its  credit. 

We  think  also  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  should  be  clearly  informed 
that  the  organized  press  has 
seen  for  the  past  decade  that  its 
freedom  could  be  abridged  by 
other  means  than  the  legislation 
that  most  States,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Constitution,  specifically 
forbid.  The  Louisiana  tax  on 
advertising  was  one  such  at¬ 
tempted  method  —  nominally  a 
business  tax,  actually  a  means 
of  punishing  political  adver¬ 
saries  and  seeking  to  silence 
them.  The  Minnesota  law 
against  scurrilous  publications 
was  another  attempted  political 
gag.  Both  fell  before  the  able 
resistance  of  the  organized  press 
of  the  coxmtry,  with  the  free 
press  privilege  as  its  keystone. 

Why  then,  we  ask,  is  not  the 
free  press  principle  equally  valid 
when  the  publi^ers  advance  it 
as  a  reason  for  resisting  the 
claims  of  one  particular  group 
of  organized  labor? 

•  «  • 

'THE  CURRENT  decision  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  approves 
the  Guild’s  claim  that  an  order 
requiring  main- 
Naw  Order  tenance  of  union 
Hits  at  membership 
among  newspaper 
Straw  Men  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  would  not 
be  an  abridgement  of  freedom  of 
the  press  or  a  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  In  the  majority  opinion, 
rendered  by  four  public  mem¬ 
bers  and  four  union  members, 
with  the  four  industry  members 


of  the  old  National  Labor  Rela-  dom  to  Join  and  freedoo^ 
tlons  Board  in  the  Watson  AP  leave,  and  without  jeoptidt  s 
vs.  NLRB  case.  In  that  order,  employment.  ^  * 

the  WLB  majority  correctly  *  •  * 

points  out,  the  employer’s  right  THE  MAJORI’TY  decision  ^ 
to  discharge  was  definitely  re-  dares  that  the  publisher  ^ 


to  discharge  was  definitely  re-  dares  that  the  publisher  iZ 
stricted.  the  unabridged  right  to  iZ 

The  new  decision  directs  that  whom  he 

union  maintenance  ordws,  cov-  WLB  Theory  has  absolute  ne 
ering  editorial  employes,  should  trol  over  tki 

include  a  special  additional  '-oinaea  "blue  pencil'' 
clause  designed  to  "further  im-  With  FacU  which  enabU. 
plement  and  extend”  a  provision  him  to  do  whatk 

in  the  Guild  Constitution  guar-  pleases  in  editing  what  his  t» 
anteeing  that  “no  member  may  ployes  write;  has  absolute  riA 
be  expelled  or  penalized  for  any-  to  discharge  or  otherwise  dh 
thing  he  writes  or  fails  to  write.”  cipline  any  employe  who  hh 
'That  is  a  clumsv  blow  at  a  to  conform  to  whatever  shA' 
straw  man.  The  Guild  leader-  ards  the  publisher  orescribss 
ship  will  not  get  into  such  a  ^11  of  that  is  true  in  theon 
trap  when  there  are  far  more  The  fact  is  that  the  publ2 
subtle  Md  legal  means  of  fixing  seldom  sees  what  his  empZ 
a  member  whow  conduct  doesn  t  ^ave  written  and  edited  as  2* 
fit  the  union  ideas  of  the  mo-  the  press.  He « 

lay  down  policies^  He  can? 
ostracism  cited  in  the  dis  force  them  by  discharge  or  otte 
^nting  opinion  as  union  meth-  discipline  if  his  policits  art  A, 

relijming^r‘a®prospe^ivY  me°m-  publishen  m 

fLfi  lo  operate  a  newspaper  thatn; 

fading  to  Join  can  be  the  group  upon  which  he  # 

P^^ds  for  gathering  his 
a  memter  into  following  the  ^  ^  another  group  upon 
union  philosophy.  Another  straw  ^  to  denend  for  on 
man  is  the  WLB  “standard 
union  -  maintenance”  provision  „  nninn 

that  within  X5  days  rftar  the  ^  aupSor  to  S 

board’s  order  is  issued,  a  union 

member  may  withdraw  from  the  ®  ,Phn«hir  di. 

union,  but  if  he  does  not  with-  Tn  odr 

draw  he  is  bound  to  maintain  his  mninf«annnoda  nf 

el. ..(.a,.  dWe.  ,i..wo  tho  maintcnance  of  mei 
membership  d^ing  the  dura-  Qj-der  creates  Just  such 
lion  of  fhO  COntr&Ct* 

After  the  fortnight’s  grace,  a  nnbfisher  ’of  the  certain 

to  ™tThi  he  ii  getting  the  news, 
get  out  or  agree  to  accept  the  ®  _ 

Judgment  and  leadership  of  his  • 

union  chiefs  “for  the  duration”  .  /l^®„P!^hlishers  are  ri 
on  matters  which  may  affect  t^e  WLB  rnajority  accep 
both  his  conscience  and  his  sincerity,  in  maintaini 
pocketbook.  If  he  leaves  the  this  order  will  create  in 
union  in  protest  against  policy,  lie  mind  the  belief  that  t; 
he  forfeits  his  place  on  the  news-  “^s  obtained  a  dornina 
paper  payroll,  \vith  the  prospect  fluence  over  the  publics 
of  difficulty  in  finding  new  em-  news;  also  in  pointing  out 
ployment  ^1^®  result  would  be  to  opv 

That  has  been  plain  to  this  suspicion  the  integrity  of  i 
writer  for  the  past  seven  years,  columns,  thereby  injurini 
He  advanced  the  argument  in  a  publication  in  public 
debate  with  the  late  Heywood  The  fact,  cited  by  the 
Broun  over  the  Guild  Shop  in  that  the  Guild  now  has 
1937,  and  while  the  present  tenance  contracts  with  p 
maintenance  of  membership  is  tions  of  all  shades  of  pohtittl 
apparently  less  rigorous  than  economic  opinion,  is  beside 
the  Guild  Shop,  the  net  result  point.  These  contracts  an 
is  similar.  It -is  a  measure  of  comparatively  new^  made  ir 
coercion  that  no  intelligent  man  war  conditions.  ’There  hai 
or  woman  should  be  compelled  too  little  experience  under 
to  risk.  It  is  a  measure  that  a  to  advance  their  existeiw 
properly  organized  Guild  would  reason  for  making  them  a 
not  attempt  to  enforce.  If  the  oral  precedent.  ’The  mb 
Guild’s  benefits  to  the  editorial  evil  of  the  principle.  ^ 
force  are  as  great  as  claimed,  menace  to  free  journallna 
there  should  be  no  trouble  in  self-evident. 


C 

f 


menace  to  free  journallna 
self-evident. 


Every  crop  of  questions  sent  in  to  a  news¬ 
paper  using  The  Washington,  D.  C.,  Haskin 
Information  Service  goes  to  prove  that 
queries  and  answers  are  the  modern  "food 
for  thought.”  It  is '  an  educational  plan 
highly  popular  now,  as  always. 


tional  plan 


The  Alton  Telegraph  (19,598  E)  has  re¬ 
newed  for  this  service. 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  .  .  .  WaM-UUtram  COlUMMJS 

CLEVELAND . Pnu  aNONNATI 

PITTSEUROH . Pntt  KENTUCKY 

SAN  ntANQSCO . N»wi  CoviuftM  •diHom,  CittcumaH  Patl 

INOIANAPOUS . niwt  KNOXVHXE  ....  Ncws-SmMm/ 

NAT/ONAt  ADVCKTISING  DePAItTM£NT  •  230  PARK  AVB4UE  •  NEW  YORK 


DENVER . Reciry  AH.  News 

BIRMINGHAM . PmI 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Con— fcwl  Appool 

MEMPHIS . PrOM^Semtar 

WASHINGTON . Nows 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EVANSVILU . PrM 

HOUSTON . Pros. 

FORT  WORTH . Prose 

ALBUQUERQUE . TrAvoo 

EL  PASO . HaroU-fmt 
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